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This Month 


Nita Banton Situ has returned to the 
University of Southern California after a 
vear’s leave of absence in New York, where 








she completed her new “Learning To Read” 
series of readers for the elementary grades. 





No starter whether the article on midyear 
promotions expresses your sentiments or 
whether you are in complete disagreement 
with it, your opinion is wanted. 








AN EVOLVING BILL OF RIGHTS is available as a 
pamphlet in ballot form; order from Clifford 
Woody, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 5¢3; 3-25 copies, 3¢; 
over 25, 2¢ each. 










We nore that the article on Julia Tutwiler 
will bring in a flood of anecdotes from her 
tudents. Or if you have some good 

‘terest stories about John Swett or 
Susan Blow, please send them to THE JourNAL 


use In preparation of future articles. 


Next Month 


Warcu for “Smiling Angel,” a play that 
| will want to consider for a Christmas 
or PTA program. 
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, Kart H. Berns, assistant secretary of the 
NEA, has drawn upon his experiences as area 
r the Red Cross in the Southwest 
prepare a most interesting statement 
GI's reaction to the fundamentals. 
+ \ERT TX 


‘¢ CotLece in Louisiana will be 
in the next on-the-ground, schools- 
i JOURNAL story. 
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NOVEMBER is a month of famous au- 
thors’ birthdays. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
was born on the 11th; Robert Louis 
Stevenson, on the 13th; C. Collodi, on 
the 24th; Louisa May Alcott, on the 29th; 
Jonathan Swift, on the 30th; Mark 
Twain, also on the 30th. To help cele- 
brate these birthdays, books in the 
Winston CLeAr-Type Cuassics series, 
by mentioned authors, are — or soon 
will be—back in stock. 

PPI 
REPORTS from schools which adopted 
Easy GrowTu tn READING immediately 
upon publication indicate that theirsixth- 
grade pupils are happy, successful read- 
ers who will continue to develop “the 
Easy GrowTH way” through grades 7- 
8-9 via ADVENTURES IN Reapina by 
Dorothy N. Knolle. 

PDI 
TIME to turn on the heat! Thermostats 
invented for coal furnaces 63 years ago 
still afford the easiest way to a 10% rise 
in the efficiency of your furnace. 

a a a 
CHILDREN, because of limited experience, 
require more—not less— information 
than do adults about something new. 
That is the basic reason why THE W1n- 
ston Dictionary For ScuHoo.s pro- 
vides enriched definitions and abundant 
illustrations. 

“wn 


PAY OFF? Yes, education does. One out 
of every three college graduates earned 
annually from $2500 up; for high school 
graduates, the score for the same amount 
of money was about 1 out of 9; for grade 
school graduates, 1 out of 25; and for 
those with no schooling, only 3 out of 
200. These figures are based on 1940 cen- 
sus but the moral holds. 

PPI 
“PRINT and bind the books attractively” 
was a “must” when ARITHMETIC WE 
Usr (Grades 1-9) was being made. Pupils 
like to handle and to use these texts be- 
cause of beautiful format— illustrations, 
color, large clear type, washable cloth 
—as well as for stimulating content. 

PPP 
THEME of American Education Week: 
*“Education for the Atomic Age.’ Topic 
for Monday, November 11: “Building 
World Security.’ As we pause this Ar- 
mistice Day, we shall well remember our 
youth who died in the belief that their 
sacrifice would insure true world security. 


The John C. Winston Co. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
ratte Vche) 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 : TORONTO 







Pro-and-con on Promotions 


WE CALLED attention in the September 
and October JourNaLs to a proposed series 
of pro-and-con articles on certain practices 
in education. 

The first of these is to deal with the 
subject of grading. Do you prefer the 
traditional A-B-C-D plan or letters to 
parents or some other method? Why? 

The second will take up the question as 
to whether each child in a class or grade 












should use the same text or whether a few 
copies of many texts should be provided, 
with no one text used by all the children. 
The reference here is particularly to the 
social studies. 

If you will write immediately, there 
may still be time to get your viewpoint on 
these two questions included in Tue 
JouRNAL’s symposium. 

The third article in the series is to 
deal with promotions. When shall a pupil 
be promoted? Shall we retain the prac- 
tice of midyear promotions? Shall we re- 
turn to annual promotions? Shall we pro- 
mote a child “when he is ready”? The 
article on promotions on page 475 of this 
issue of the NEA Journat is a good start- 
ing point for discussion. What has been 
your experience with promotion practices? 
When do you think promotion should 
occur? 
















































Classroom teacher judgment is im- 
portant. Please let us have yours. No names 
will be used without permission. 

Address all letters on the subject to the 
editor, NEA JourNnat. 










NEA Summer Institute at American 
University 













I pon’r believe that any of us of the 
organization leadership group will ever be 
able to find words sufficiently potent to 
thank you for giving us so much that is 
helpful and inspirational. The four weeks 
—fleeting as they were—were loaded with 
stimulation—ALMA THERESE LINK, presi- 
| dent, Oshkosh Education 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 





Association, 


Ir Has become clear to me, thru the In- 
stitute, that the National Education Asso- 
ciation wants to serve the teachers. It is up 
to the teachers to take advantage of these 
splendid services.—MRs. FLORENCE GRAHAM, 
substitute teacher, Washington, D. C. 
| Continued on page 464] 












































AN 


IMPORTANT | 
EVENT 


SOCIAL AND RELATED SCI. | 
ENCES may now be appraised in 
harmony with the modern curri- 


culum. 


Six tests are printed in three 
booklets in the Progressive Tests 
in Social and Related Sciences 


Series 


Part I. Social Studies I 
Test 1. The American Her- 
itage 
Test 2. Peoples of Other 


Lands and Times 


Part II. Social Studies II 
Test 3. Geography 
Test 4. Basic Social Proc- 


esses 


Part III. Related Sciences 
Test 5. Health and Safety 


Test 6. Elementary Science 


Devised by Georgia May Sachs 
and John A. Sexson, Pasadena, 


California 


Per 25, Part I, $1.25; Part Il, 
$1.25; Part III, $1.00. 
added) Specimen Set, any part, 
25¢; 
sheets, any part, 3¢ each. 


(Trans. 


machine - scoring answer 


o fo & 


CALIFORNIA 
TEST BUREAU 


5916 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, California 
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THe 1946 Encycropenia Americana 


What is this young man thinking? What does he need 
to think? The world he faces differs greatly from the one 
his father knew. Changing conditions ... bewildering 
Situations in international affairs ... social, political, and 
economic crises... miracles of science and the amazing 
new frontiers of atomic energy... have created new prob- 
lems of living. Never have FACTS and up-to-date infor- 


mation been so vital to clear thinking in a confused world. 


Insures economy of time and effort 


In rebuilding a new and better world, teachers and li- 
brarians must be alert, informed, equipped with facts. 
They must have recoutse to information in every field, on 
anny subject, in today’s vast realms of knowledge. They 
can find in this comprehensive, concisely edited encyclo- 
pedia, instant answers to the most exacting needs of 
Present day youth. 

. The onrush of recent events necessitated complete re- 
“tston of two thirds of the 30-volume work. Hundreds of 


NE: ‘ 
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ia a Confused World 


new articles and illustrations on current subjects now sup- 
plement the authoritative, historical treatises by distin- 
guished contributors. Our skilled editorial staff has suc- 
ceeded in securing crystal-sharp condensation of facts tq 
insure economy of time and effort. Worldwide in scope, 
the pages of the 1946 Americana throw 










brilliant searchlights on the limitless 
horizon of research. 


FREE—Fill out coupon and mail for beautiful 36- 
page illustrated booklet ‘‘America’s Reference 
Work.”’ 






a 
| TWO WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 19 
| Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your 
| booklet “America’s Reference Work,” describing THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. WEA 19-46 
Name ee I RR ee een 
Address a aa 
| ee 0 ty cieuceny meee Re eee en 
DOG nasaesceesecscesnnsesenennssnennennneanscnnennnennns SEALE. ..ssreresevrvsessererersveerees 
| 


Title (if a1ty)..sscscccsesscssssssssssessessesensensnsnensnnssennnnncnnnnenennnncannoesennens 





ee ee 














COMPLETE 
IN ONE VOLUME $19.50 
SUPPLEMENT ALONE $ 2.00 










SYSTEM OF 
NAVIGATION 


ANNAPOLIS. MARYLAND 


Teach NAVIGATION this WEEMS way 


It’s easier for 
the teacher 
--.and the 


student 





THE COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 





During the war WEEMS enlarged models of 
Navigation Instruments for Classroom Instruc- 
tion simplified the teaching of Navigation... 
for they saved the instructor’s time and made 
it easier for students. 


Models are made of the finest plastic and 
tempered masonite. Order Weems instruments, 
texts or enlarged models at your supply house. 
Write for the 1946 Weems catalogue. 








with THE POST-WAR 
SUPPLEMENT 


included in the 18th printing 









America’s Standard Authority, out 
of stock for several months, again 
takes the lead as the ideal reference 
work for home, school, library and 
office with the inclusion of the new, 
unique, POST-WAR  SUPPLE- 
MENT. 


The supplement brings up-to-date 
information on world events to 
March, 1946. It contains 1710 
articles and over 150,000 words. 


»— There will be only one printing 
of THE COLUMBIA EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA and POST- 
WAR SUPPLEMENT this fall. 
Place your order early. 


Columbia University Press 


MORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS @ NEW YORK 27 





[Continued from page 462] 
THis summer’s experience with the 
NEA Institute of Organization Leadership 
stands out with one other as the fines: 
my lifetime. I shall carry its memories for. 
ever.—CHRIST GECKELER, teacher, Haymj). 
ton, Ohio. 















Journal Pals Overseas 


May I say how delighted I was to find 
myself in your “Pals Overseas” 
Knowing your NEA Journat, I am look. 
ing forward to receiving it next year, 
Now I am interesting myself in a guid 
pro quo. You know many of our British 
educational journals, ranging from wee} 
lies to monthly periodicals. Is there an 
particular one you would like me to send 
you regularly? I am most keen to coo; 
erate and reciprocate—HILDA BEEL, Yor} 


England. 


American Education Week 


Ir was been our custom to give some 
attention to American Education Week 
in the November issues of our magazin 
for parents, The Christian Home. Would 
you be willing for me to use part of the 
article on pages 246-247 of Tue Journat 
for May 1946? We think that this ob- 
servance should be publicized among 
church parents.—yoy BAYLEss, editor, Th 
Christian Home, Nashville, Tennessee. 


[ Tie Journat is glad to have its articles 
reprinted. No permission is necessary s 
long as credit is given to THE JOURNAL. 


I am writing again this year to ask for 
any materials you may have ready for this 
year’s observance of American Education 
Week. Scripts are particularly useful in m 
work with the radio broadcasting class, 
but particulars regarding transcriptio! 
and related material will be equally we! 
come.—w. BRUCE ADAMS, Central Radio 
Workshop, Central Technical School, [ 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. 


I am putting on a drive, for the first tim 
in the Georgia Federation of Womens 
Clubs, for observance of American Edu 
tion Week.—mrs. TURNER E. SMITH, 
chairman of education, Georgia Federat 
of Women’s Clubs, Atlanta. 


Our state department of educatior 
making plans for the celebration of Amet 
ican Education Week. We are hoping t° 
stimulate activities in every school in Ken- 
tucky.—LovuIsE comBs, assistant directo! 
of teacher education and certification, Dé 
partment of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 


[Continued on page 466| 
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re mighty era in Americar 


ives forever in this NBC album 


x Henlow wh esti Ny 


.. ndlepwnus wilh dling 


FRANKLIN DILANDS ROOstvery 


99 


EXCERPTS FROM 
THE SPEECHES OF 


F ranklin Delano Roosevelt 


“ 


oo 
gs ‘ 


*,. the only thing we have to fear is fear itself ..” 
From the first stirring words that marked the open- 
ing of a new era in America—to the posthumous 
address, “The work, my friends, is peace... ” this 
thrilling new NBC documentary album presents the 
story of our times through the words and voice of 
our great leader, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Schools, colleges, libraries, club groups, as well as 
individuals will want to keep this living record of 
twelve decisive years. The records contain excerpts 


AMERICA’S NO. § NETWORK 





A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 


the National Broadcasting Company 


from 23 radio addresses ... all of valuable aid in 
teaching—in radio workshops, in speech, diction, 
drama and history classes. 

With an original music score and with narration 
written by Cesar Saerchinger—special commentaries 
are narrated by well-known NBC announcers: 
Carleton Smith, Ben Grauer and Ed Herlihy. 

. titled 
... rendezvous with destiny” . . . by filling in the 


You can obtain your two-volume album. . 


“<< 


coupon below and sending it to NBC. 


—me mor eee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee —— oo oe “es 


i 

1 NBC RADIO RECORDING DIV., Dept. M 
; 80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

1 Please send me “ . rendezvous with destiny” (twelve 
i 12-inch recordings, playing time, 2 hours) 

H No. Sets Cost Total 

| — l1to9 16.65 icaceeahabiaiaieaeedlah 

I ‘itt 10 to 24 15.00 a Plus 

: 
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1 
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a 25 to 49 14.45 —____ shipping 
———— «SSO ormore 13.90 ———— 
CO es en 
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Street — 
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Would you like to know how 


NILA BANTON SMITH 


would teach reading if she could . 


be in your classroom every day? 
o 02 @ 


We can supply an excellent 
substitute in Her new basic 


reading program called 


LEARNING 
TO READ 


Beautiful, interesting readers— 
complete Teachers’ Guides and 


helpful teaching aids 


o 8@ © 


Fill in the coupon below, or write for special 


information and helps for teaching reading. 


SILVER BURDETT CO. 
45 East 17th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me: 


(] Booklet telling all about 


LEARNING TO READ Program 
(] Advance information 


about Nila 


Banton Smith’s new brochure: Learn- 
ing to Recognize Words. 
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| Continued from page 464] 

Our club is putting on an educational 
program in November and would like to 
have some material to use in that connec- 
tion.—_MRs. ROBBINS, president, 
Union Community Club, Union, Maine. 


DORIS 


Use of the Journal 


Tue Journa is so useful in my class- 
room assignments and educational reading 
matter that I keep it in my desk at school 
to be used almost every day. I commend 
its classroom use in all fields. We can trust 
the reading content of the entire magazine. 
—GAYE IDEN, teacher, junior college-senior 


highschool, Arkansas City, Arkansas. 


About Science Teachers 


CoNnGRATULATIONS are due you for allot- 
ing two pages of the September JouRNAL 
to Dr. R. A. Noyes, a physical scientist. 

In Atom Bomb Year Two the physical 
sciences need to be better taught and un- 
derstood than ever. But they are too often 
being taught on the lower levels by people 
who majored in something else. 

As a refugee for seven years from the 
more 
than my best base pay as a teacher. Why 
should a science teacher return to a tenure- 


laboratory, I am earning nearly 60 


less school system, to inadequate shops 
and laboratories and usually no green- 
house or orchard, under a social science 
principal who believes that “one unit of 
science or its equivalent” is sufficient for 
highschool graduation?—ray E. BOWMAN, 


Blacksburg, Virginia. 


Textbooks for the Philippines 


I was assigned to submit suitable text- 
books and references in oriental history, 
world history, and American history for 
use in our school. Will you please help 
me in this matter by sending me a short 
list of books [secondary and collegiate | 
comprising the first ten important titles of 
books widely used in the United States 
suitable for use in the fields given above? 
—AMADO c. PATAcsIL, Albay Highschool, 
Legaspi, Albay, Philippine Islands. 


Aviation in the Public Schools 





I raucuT aviation in hobbies and craft 
clubs this year and have recently been 
appointed one of 16 state representatives 
to serve on the aviation education com- 
mittee to determine upon objectives at the 
elementary and secondary level for pro- 
jected aviation training program in the 
Washington public schools. This is the 
first step Washington has taken in this 
field of aviation—MABEL weEtRicK, Van- 
couver, Washington, 






















Rural 
Education 


Education of Teachers 





for Rural America 





1946 Yearbook of the Department of 
Rural Education discusses the status 
of the education of rural teachers and 
describes practices that have proven 
helpful in developing teachers well 
equipped to guide the educational 
growth of rural children. 





50¢ 





Rural Schools for 





Tomorrow 





Focuses attention on the necessity of 
planning by local, state, and national 
leaders for the purpose of strength- 
ening the entire rural education struc- 
ture and program. Specifically adap- 
ted to use by discussion groups. 








50¢ 


Conservation Education 





in Rural Schools 





Reports existing phases of conserva- 
tion education and may prove stimu- 
lating to schools and communities 
desiring to put a functional program 
of conservation into their own 
schools. 








50¢ 


All orders for $1.00 or less must be accom- 
panied by funds. Orders not accompanics 
by cash will be billed with carrias 
charges. Discounts on quantities: 2-9 
copies, 10%, 10-99 copies, 25%, 100 ot 


more copies, 334%. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


tn the 
CLASSROOM 


helps “Jeachenrs 


THE MODERN WAY 
TO MEET TRENDS 
TOWARD- 


A. CONCERN OVER 
ATTITUDES 
Contents slanted toward 
ideals and values, cultivate 
love of reading. 


B. FUSION OF SUBJECTS 

Items of information are com- 
bined to form “wide-vision” units 
which broaden understanding, 





C. SELF-HELP 
Beckons children to read on and on 
voluntarily. Vol. 20 (Index) instantly 
locates 31,000 items of information. 


D. INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
Contents gauged to fit middle grades range of 
abilities and interests. 


E. PURPOSEFUL LEARNING 

Concentrates “fire power” on interest of the moment. 
Constantly revised -by large staff of talented writers, artists, 
and world authorities to keep ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 


The Trend ca Towards THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


SCHOOL 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY Inc. °°*sivison™*” 
2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your new circular 
entitled “Teaching as a Career.” 


The America of tomorrow depends upon 
its teachers of today. No less than the armed, 
forces, they need the finest tools to work 
with. Send today for your free copy of 


it; e 
Teaching as a Career.” 


ADDRESS. ............2--.ccssceeecencssessccecsorssssssnnerassnasressensnanaonm 


OOO oe we = HH = HK SOO SSH AH SOSSOOOSOOS 


Te ecsnontnsacesenceancnnssctonrsonososccroree i. sesunsatenenaienmeat mo 
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THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE 
LIBRARY OF 
EDUCATIONAL SLIDEFILMS 
AND MINIATURE SLIDES 


The Society for Visual Education, Inc., maintains the most complete 
library of educational slidefilms and slides in the world. The thousands 
of subjects in the S.V.E. library range from kindergarten stories 
Suitable to the teaching of reading, to higher studies in Sociology, 
Science, Literature, Fine Arts, Language and Vocational Guidance. 
Religious training in most of the denominations is also represented. 


All educational filmstrips are being continually remade to meet chang- 
ing conditions and many new strips have been added to S.V.E. listings. 


S.V.E. 35 mm. slidefilms and miniature (2” x 2”) slides, both color and 
black and white, assure lasting impressions with the student. That is 
why more and more teachers supplement class room lessons with 
S.V.E. slidefilms and miniature slides. 


Write today for valuable educational slidefilm and slide catalogs. 
Address Dept. 17G. 


S.V. E. PROJECTORS 
ASSURE BEST RESULTS 


S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Projectors show 
miniature slides in Ready Mounts or 
S.V.E. Slide Binders, as well as single 
and double frame filmstrips. Write 
for information on this universally 
preferred projector. 


Ask for details on the Coronet and National 
Safety Council Film strips. 16 Filmstrips for $12.00. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 








Chicago 11, Ill. 


IT’S FUN 


TO TEACH PHONICS 
WITH 
EYE AND EAR FUN 


Both you and your pupils will agree that phonies can by 

fun when approached the EYE AND EAR FUN WAY! 

| These four workbooks are invaluable aids in the systemat; 

development of fundamental habits and mechanics of readin; 

in the primary and intermediate grades. Prepared to team up 

with any series of basic readers, EYE AND EAR FUN book: 

provide a carefully organized course for developing fi 
in recognition, including polysyllabic words. 

The basic concepts of EYE AND EAR FUN are reen- 

forced and good habits of practical usage are established 

through the media of 








ene 


1. Many excellent visual helps 
2. Exercises involving matching words and pictures 
3. Stories to be read with subsequent coloring activi- 
ties to check comprehension 
4. Recurring drill on identification sounds 
Millions of copies of EYE AND EAR FUN have helped 
teachers of phonics for years. We urge you to examine thes 


splendid books at your earliest convenience. Books 1, 2, 3 
list $.24. Book 4—list $.32. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Avenue St. Louis 3, Missouri 











A New, Practical Text in 
Consumer Edueation 


THE CONSUMERS 
ECONOMIC LIFE 


By Graham and Jones 


A simply written, vividly illus- 
trated presentation of practical. 
common-sense principles that the 
student can use easily and eflec- 
tively in managing money and in 
buying and using a wide variety 
of goods and services. Organ- 
ized on a unit basis—34 units 
subdivided into 80 sections—each concluded with a systemati' 
program of teaching-learning aids including a series of con- 
sumer mathematics problems. For your consumer education. 
consumer buying, consumer economics, and similar courses. 


The Consumer’s Economic Life is a 1946 text—just off 
the press! Investigate it for use in your classes. Write our 
nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Dallas Toronto London 


eal 
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Weaving the Fabric of World Understanding 


—with the help of a New Education Service for Teachers 


y= a schoolboy looks up at a 
VY mighty airliner, where does his 
vision stop? Does he merely see the plane 
in the sky, or does he see a 4-engined 
envoy of international good will? 


Does he see the merciful wings of a 
famine-bound food-provider? Is it a fly- 
ing freighter, filled with things that can 
help revive war-sick countries? 


Or is he looking with appreciation at 
man’s only instrument of exploration 
which can both discover and exploit in- 
accessible deposits of natural resources? 


No matter how much his eyes see, there 
3 always more to be seen with his mind: 


To help American school children better 
‘o understand air transportation and the 
part it plays in the new air world, the 
rans World Airline has inaugurated an 
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Air World Education Service for schools. 
Prepared by a staff of experienced 
educators, the following booklets are 
available free of charge: 

1.Aviation In The Elementary Grades” 
contains aviation activity units for use 
in the kindergarten, primary and inter- 
mediate grades. 2.“Time & Place, Avia- 
tion For Secondary Schools” features 


To get these free materials, cut out 
the coupon and mail it now. 


TRANS WoRLD AIRLINE 


“Maps Of Today,” aunit on comparative 
map study and “Time Flies,” a study 
and working unit on time and its trans 


world relation to air transportation. 


These materials will prove to be of real 
value to any teacher who believes that 
the citizens of tomorrow’s America must 
be men and women of World Under- 


standing. 


Dr. John H. Furbay, Director 
TWA Air World Education Service 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Please send me: 
(J “Aviation In The Elementary Grades”’ 
D0 “Time & Place, Aviation For Secondary Schools”’ 


Name. 
School 


a 


Address____ 


City St te 








A School and its Duplicator 





We visited a school the other day. 


It had a projector. 
It had a fine phonograph and lots of records. 


Many of the teachers had advanced degrees and 
spent their summers studying how to be better 
teachers. 


Then we looked at the school’s duplicating 
equipment. 


It was made in 1914. 


“But this is 1946,’ we said. ‘“Isn’t it time 
you had anew, modern Mimeograph brand dupli- 
cator, as up-to-date as your teaching methods?” 





The teachers got the point right away. 


They know how the Mimeograph brand du- 
plicator produces lesson materials which help 
children retain what they see and hear. 


They want each pupil to have his own copy 
of text materials, even when books are scarce or 
not available at all, even though classes are 


bigger and classrooms more crowded than ever. 


470 











And teachers know, too, how easy it is to turn 
out black-and-white, sight-protecting copies of 
high visibility with the Mimeograph brand du- 
plicator and Mimeograph brand supplies. Easy 
to use color, easy to make pictures, too. 


If your school needs a new Mimeograph brand 
duplicator, now is the time to find out how this 
wonderful machine lightens the teaching bur- 
den, shortens the teaching day. 


A complete line is now available. 


Call the Mimeograph distributor in your 
community, or write A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, III. 


, 


Mimeograph brand duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Strength for the Victory Program 


As THE Victory Program gets underway, we need 
FA. to consider all points of strength and to take 
advantage of them. The problems are great but our 


ngth is also great, and our resources are many. 





We 
in Alaska, Hawan, and the District of Columbia. 


:ave afhliated state associations in 48 states and 


A number of these have already proved by their 

idership that professional unification is possible 
and that both teachers and the public respond to 
wellplanned action programs on behalf of better 
schools. The state association is the keystone in the 
arch of the Victory Action Program. The program 
will succeed in every state where the state associa- 
tion gets solidly back of it. 

Take for example our goal of unified member- 
ship. We emphasize unified membership because 
we must first make ourselves strong. To reach our 
goal we have merely to accomplish in all the states 
what some states have already achieved. 

Membership gains made by some states during 
the past five years show what can be done. New 
Mexico has gained 173°4; Washington 193°/; Ala- 
bama 228° ; Mississippi 24094; North Dakota 266%; 
Tennessee 270°%; Georgia 359°4; North Carolina 
384°; Montana 539°; Arkansas 611°,—to mention 
only the ten which have made the highest percent 
of gain. Included in this list are a number of states 
where salaries are low. Is there a state willing to 
admit that it cannot do what these states have done 
already? 

Each of our state associations, with one exception, 
has a journal. These journals reach most of the 
teachers of the nation and are steadily growing in 
strength and reader appeal. They can be made power- 
ful instruments for unification and the Victory Action 
Program. 

Our NEA Journat has been enlarged, replanned, 
and greatly enriched so that it will have increasing 
appeal and holding power. 

We have a wealth of other working tools—hand- 
books, manuals, yearbooks, research bulletins, let- 


ters, bulletins, films—which have been developed by 


our local, state, and national associations to meet a 
wide variety of needs. 

We have more than 1550 affiliated local associa- 
tions and the number is steadily growing. In state 
after state the NEA and state associations are joining 
hands to encourage locals to develop the full strength 
of their leadership. These efforts will bear fruit. We 
have some 340,000 NEA members; 760,000 state 
association members—the finest body of men and 
women of its size in the world. 

Perhaps our greatest point of strength—tho it is 
intangible—is the change that is coming over the 
people of the world. The great event of our time 
is not the war or the atom bomb, epochmaking tho 
these are, but something deeper and more far- 
reaching of which they are a part. 

The really big event of our time is the upsurge 
of aspiration and purpose which is taking place 
among the masses of the people. It is a new kind 
of growth in the hearts and minds of men. It is 
working its way among the two billion inhabitants 
of this earth with a power that no man can estimate. 
Never before have so many people wanted so des- 
perately to build a better world. 

We live in troubled times. One can paint a dark 
picture if his mind runs to darkness, but if he 
knows history and has faith in men and in God 
he can also paint a bright picture. 

We have a fighting chance of building the better 
world of our dreams. The time to begin is now; 
the people to begin with are ourselves; the place to 
begin is in our own organizations; the goal around 
which we may rally in goodwill and wholehearted 
cooperation is the Victory Action Program of our 
united education associations. 

There is enough potential leadership in our pro- 
fession to make more progress in education during 
the next five years than we have made during the 
past 25 years. It is the purpose of the Victory Action 
Program to mobilize and use that leadership. Will 
you do your part? 

Joy Elmer Morgan, evrror 









ditors Page 
\ 
IN A NUTSHELL 
* We learn what we do. 
* Majorities have rights. 
* Only the intelligent can rule themselves. 
* Dreams won't come true if one oversleeps. 


Knowledge without wisdom gives a troubled life. 

* The harder the task the greater the achievement. 

* Universal peace can rest only on universal conscience, 
* The spirit of liberty seeks to understand the minds of 
others. 

Money flow is to industry what blood circulation is to 
the human body. 

* The great use of life is to spend it for something that 
outlasts it. 


* History is made by people who are not afraid to face 
heavy odds. 
* It ought to be part of a man’s religion to see that his 


country is well governed. 
* Give so much time to the improvement of yourself that 
you have no time to criticize others. 
* NEA Life Membership is a good investment. It may be 
paid in one sum of $100 or in 10 yearly payments of $10 
each. 
Arrange to reprint selected material from each issue of 
the NEA JourNAL in your local paper. Permission is 
hereby given. 


Father of Mass Production 


Eur wiirney, teacher and inventor of the cotton gin, 
received a contract from the government in 1798 to manu- 
facture several thousand guns. Guns up to then had been 
made individually by hand. Whitney’s plan was to make 
standard interchangeable parts, with a special machine 
for making each part. This was the beginning of the mass 
production principle which has so revolutionized industry. 


NEA Institute Proves Popular 
Tue NEA Institute of Organization Leadership, held 


under the auspices of the American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., August 5-30, proved most popular and helpful. 
All who attended were enthusiastic. Many came .with 
expenses paid by local associations, state associations, or 
schoolboards. 

Among local associations represented by their presidents 
were Berkeley, California; Boston, Massachusetts; Dallas, 
Texas; East Orange, New Jersey; Galveston, Texas; Good- 
well, Oklahoma; Lancaster, Pennsylvania; New Milford, 
Connecticut; Newport News, Virginia; Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin; Ponca City, Oklahoma; Seymour, Indiana; 
Wichita, Kansas. Texas and Florida sent their state presi- 
dents of Classroom Teachers. The Georgia Education 
Association sent a member of its board of directors to the 
Tustitute. 

The course included four lines of work: [1] Planning; 
[2] history and structure of our professional organiza- 
tions; [3] public speaking; [4] parliamentary law. Since 





the demand for the 1947 course is expected to excoe| 
commodations, applications should be made ear): 





\ 
have already been received. Send to the editor, \py 
Journat. Every state should be represented in 
Institute. 
Salaries in Teachers Colleges 
Ir is of first importance that our teachers co!) ( 


shall be well staffed with men and women of « 
ability, character, purpose, and preparation. T| 
cannot be achieved until salaries in these 

greatly increased. The NEA Research Division 
formed an outstanding service in its recent bulletin, § 
Schedules in Colleges for Teachers Education 
Minimum and maximum salaries are tabulated by 
tion for most of our teachers colleges. The best s 
is that of the New Jersey state teachers colleges, \ 
is as follows: 


Minimum Max: 


Professor ....... $4800 si 
Associate Professor..... 4000 52 
Assistant Professor ..... 3200 4 
i) ne 2400 2100 
Assistant Instructor 1800 24 

To bring the salaries of teachers colleges faculties and 


schools of education up to adequate standards is © 
the first tasks facing the presidents and faculties of 1! 
institutions. It may well be accomplished by 

thru the various state education associations, whic! 
close touch with the legislatures and which are in 
tion to present this problem effectively to the peo 
the state. 


The Fruits of Miseducation 


Fiery million Americans, which is half of all A: 
icans over 15 years of age, drink alcohol in some tor 
beverage, according to figures which have been issu 
the United States Department of Commerce for 10/41 


In wine 90,000,000 gallons, average 179% alcohol. 
$325,000,000. 

In beer 2,480,000,000 gallons, average 4° alcohol. P 
92,915,000,000. 

In distilled spirits 165,000,000 gallons, average 45 
cohol. Paid $2,860,000,000. 

Total consumed thru legal channels 2,735,000,000. 1: 
paid $7,100,000,000. 

It is also estimated that more than a billion dollars 
spent illegally for bootleg liquor. 


The above money costs, which are more than di 
what we spend for schools, are as nothing when 
pared to the damage done to human life by this vas' 
dulgence. Teachers who see first hand the havoc wro 
in children’s lives by drinking parents should use 
full influence to curb by teaching and by law this c:' 
in our American life. 


A Primer on Alcohol {16 pages, 5c per copy | is’av« 
from The Council on Christian Social Progress 0! 
Northern Baptist Convention, 152 Madison Avenue. * 


York 16, N. Y. It is an unusually fine factual vis 
presentation. 
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OME years ago I saw a play in 
S Tohn Garfield played the part 
devil-may-care individual. 
tion with him another char- 
“Every man has a rendezvous 
niverse.” 

ndering a while Garfield re- 
h? I suppose by that you 

tta date with the world.” 
[hat is precisely it—each individual 
in this hour has a date with 


> > the war I visited the combat 
the Anzio beachhead, 


n said, “I would like to have 


my 


r to the cemetery at Nettuno.” 
arrived he took me to one 

=99 white crosses. “This is Dan- 
He was right beside me 

got it as we came ashore and 
ke to have you read a prayer.” 
These 9500 men had their date with 
ld, and their comrades who are 
= have not finished the mission. 
t all sensitive to the heart and 
the common people knows 
well 


face of the earth you find 


that in every country 
lying yearning, in the terms 
t Nazareth, a desire for “more 
living.” 

y, “There is nothing new in 
m the beginning of time men 
ned for abundant living.” 

t now, for the first time in his- 
common people have come to 
iction that it is possible with 
lligence we possess to bring to 

! the more abundant life. They 

hat it is only selfishness and 
e that stand between us and the 

tion of our dreams. 

rday that was not true. The slave 

hrew himself down upon some 
bed at night knew that on the 
he would rise still a slave. In 
days of the industrial revolu- 
hen children went down into 

»on Monday and did not come up 
Saturday, they knew there would 
ithcient food because the produc- 

r of all who could work would 

oduce enough bread. 


Now we know, that because of labor, 
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A Date with the World 


G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


Bishop of the Met/ t Church and 
President of the Federal ¢ ouncil of 


the Churches of Christ in America 


liberty, executive ability, and research 
skills, man can, if he will, bring to 
mankind this more abundant living. 
We must see to it that we move with 
sufficient speed to a realization of these 
objectives with a peaceful rather than 


revolutionary method of change. 


One day in Naples, a chaplain came 
to me and said, “Bishop, an American 
soldier out in the stockade wants to see 
you. He is to be executed next Friday 
for murder.” 

I went out and sat in that cell with 
him. It is not easy to talk to a man on 
Wednesday who knows he will die on 
Friday. As I rose to go he said, “Bishop, 
I have to go Friday morning. Would 
you come out here and stand by me?” 

With a heavy heart I returned to the 
stockade that morning. After two hours 
we went out together. I stood with him. 
In a moment he was gone. All thru the 
day that experience troubled me. 

Suddenly I realized that I had been 
walking over battlefields where 10,000 
men had died and I had not felt like 
that. When 


think just of masses. 


we think of masses, we 


I was in Weimar a few days after 
American troops took that city. The 
camp at Buchenwald was indescribable, 
incredible. Humanbeings were lying 
there upon great shelves in rooms. In 
one room people had been brought in, 
given injections, and had died, to be 
carted out and burned the next morn- 
ing. I saw something of the fascist phi- 
losophy that lies in the term, “the 
nothingness of the individual.” It is a 
philosophy that decapitates its oppo- 
sition. Democracy seeks to dignify its 
opposition. 

We must think in terms of individ- 
uals. People everywhere are calling upon 
us to take the next step up in the evolu- 
tion of government, to insist that we 
will not turn to a new and selfish im- 
perialism, but that we in this hour of 
our power will turn to a new and sen- 





con deG.w. 
DRAWING BY DE G Ww LEY 


sible internationalism, bring to man 
kind world law and order, and make it 
possible thru the use of the mind to 
solve the problems that emerge from 
the nations, banishing war. 

There are two great issues before us: 
one, the issue of power; the other, the 
issue of justice. Power must be brought 
under democratic control, justice estab 
lished by the democratic process. The 
first will involve fundamental revisions 
in our conceptions of ,sovereignty; the 
second, similar revisions in conception 
of property. 

Sensible men know that you cannot 
erect structures to bring power under 
control upon foundations of economic 
injustice. It is not a question of power 
or justice under control first; it is a 
matter of moving together toward this 
dual objective. At the same time we 
must be wise enough to use the largest 
measure of agreement presently possible 
that gives evidence of moving toward 
the ideal. 

There are idealists who won’t touch 
anything less than the absolute. True, 
we must judge proposals by the abso 
lute, but we cannot wait for the abso 
lute to arrive before beginning. We 
must realize the necessity of a genera 
tion of people who can discover the 
means to translate the ethical ideals of 
religion into the realities of world law 
and order, of economic justice and ra- 
cial brotherhood. 

Out of the schools of this nation must 
come a group of people pledged to the 
common good but equipped scientifi- 
cally to bring these ideals into actualities. 

That means problem-solving. Take 
the fluctuation in imports from one na 
tion to another. At Bretton Woods a 
group of men, attacking the problem 
with scientific minds, proposed an in- 
ternational fund and bank. 















Then you move into the economic 
sphere. Take the Tennessee Valley 
project. Instead of a power corporation 


in its own interest developing power 
with no responsibility for reforestation 
or soil erosion or the life of the people, 
the TVA moved thru a public corpora- 
tion to develop all the resources of a 
valley as a unit. It was motivated by 
concern, not over power, but over flood 
control, soil erosion control, over schools 
and better health and housing. 


InsteaD of the primary drive being 
selfinterest, the central organizing in- 
terest autocratic, the underlying philos- 
ophy. materialistic, the great drive must 
be creative service. The organizing prin- 
ciple must be democratic; down under- 
neath it must be a philosophy that recog- 
nizes the worth of humanbeings. Just 
as in the public school we face the prob- 
lem of education together, so too in 
reclamation we will face that problem 
together. 

As we move into the economic change 
of the morrow, let’s not send into it in- 
dividuals who say it must be socialistic, 
communistic, capitalistic. Let’s move 
into that situation and ask. “What is the 
best answer in terms of enriching hu- 
man life?” 

In the next place, is it possible as we 
face the racial issue to come to the 
principle that a man’s opportunity to 
earn his living ought to be based upon 
his character and his capacity, never 
determined by his color or his creed? 

Very wisely we have been thinking in 
terms of political structures for world 
order, economic structures for economic 
justice. Unwisely we have not been giv- 
ing enough attention to the education 
of the boys and girls who tomorrow as 
men and women are to live in these 
structures. 

Sometime ago Adolf Hitler said in a 
speech, “To the Christian doctrine of 
the infinite significance of the indi- 
vidual, I oppose with icy clarity the 
saving doctrine of the nothingness of 
the individual.” 

What the individual of tomorrow is 
going to hold to in the realm of faith 
will be determined in large measure in 
the public-school system of this nation. 
Is it the nothingness of the individual 
or the infinite worth of every person? 

What kind of a person is going to 
live in the structure? The fascist insists 


upon a fascist world; the democrat calls 
for a democratic world. The men who 
were the beasts at Belsen were trained 
in the schools of Belsen. The kind of 
person who is going to live in this house 
that we are seeking to build wisely, and 
we are building it, 1S going to be deter- 
mined by those who teach. What will 
be their faith? 

If we wish democracy in this land, 
we must see to it that all our institutions 
themselves practice democracy. People 
learn far more by participating in a 
democratic process than in listening to 
individuals repeat shibboleths concern- 
ing democracy. Whether we turn to 
education or to industry or to church or 
to politics that democratic spirit must 
rule in the organizations if people with- 
in them are to understand democracy. 

If the energy expended in fighting 
communism were used to extend de- 
mocracy, it would make totalitarianism 
undesirable and democracy impreg- 
nable. The way to destroy dictatorship 
abroad is establish democracy at home. 

We in this nation can so plan for the 
morrow that there will be equal educa- 
tional opportunity given every child. If 
there is a state that does not possess the 
economic status that another state pos- 
sesses, is it abandoning the American 
way of life to see to it that together we 
give equal opportunity to children in 
that state? 

There are some people today who are 
telling me that to plan is to enslave. 
Now some kinds of social planning lead 
to serfdom, but that all forms of social 
planning lead to serfdom is false. The 
telegraph and telephone companies plan. 
Is it impossible for the people by demo- 
cratic decision to plan in public health, 
education, social security, preservation 
of natural resources, and those matters 
that make a fuller life for our people, 
keeping the final control in the hands 
of the people? 

We must with equal wisdom deal 
with the problem of educating those 
who are to live within these structures 
to be certain that we rear a generation 
democratic in fact. To underpay our 
teachers is to undermine democracy! 
An underpaid teaching staff means an 
undertrained teaching staff. 

In an hour when we need the best 
of instruction to rear a generation of 
democratic-spirited individuals, it is 
strange that the educational experience 


of the teacher so seldom plays 4 part 
when a decision is actually made in the 
matter of educational policy. Too often 
educational policy is determined by me; 
who understand tax rates but don’t ; 
derstand overmuch about the minds of 
the youth of this nation. 


} 


In 
iil- 


Ir BEcoMEs necessary for us to mak¢ 
clear to the nation that we must recryit 
the ablest from the generation that 
coming, to teach the generations that 
are to come. 

This whole question of the incom . 
of the 
teacher anywhere should be afraid 
face the whole issue of a remuneration 


teacher is involved and | 


Lit 


commensurate with the service rendered 
in the community. 

Some people do not understand that 
the public schools of the United States 
gave to us a generation of men wh 
went overseas knowing what fairp! 
and sportsmanship mean. While 
all could not discuss, as a political eco: 
omist might, the meaning of democraci 
they knew what the threat of tyranny 
was, what the worth of the individ 
was, and the conditions necessitating 
putting the group first. 

In our date with the world let’s se 
to it that in this country we make 
possible for the teachers who are t 
come tomorrow to have an income suf- 
ficient to keep their training up to th 
very best and thus pass on the culture 
of tomorrow. 

Speaking in a church one evening, | 
mentioned the fact that my son had 
come home that day. At the close of th 
service, as I stood at the door greeting 
people, a lady said, “I am so glad your 
son came home today.” 

I was about to thank her and then 
she said, “My son is in Belgium—he 
will not come home.” 

In remembrance of the men who di 
not come home, let us answer the yearn 
ing of men and women for a more 
abundant life by giving them world law 
and order, economic justice, and racial 
brotherhood, 

Let us rear a generation fit to be 
called sons of God. Let us see to it tha’ 
the teaching staff of the nation is recos 
nized in the light of its worth to the 
morrow. 

We have a date with the world! 


} 
} 


—From an address before the NEA 
Representative Assembly. 
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MIDYEAR PROMOTIONS — 
—Untair to Students! 


INGA OLLA HELSETH 
and LINDLEY J. STILES 
ciate Professor of Education 


»f William and Mary 
Virginia 


msburg, 
agree with this state- 

Or you may disagree—and 
In either case, send 
yeasons to THE JOURNAL. 


. | )NSIDER the fate of Billy. He 
J hes the age of six on January 


roud parents are eager to see 
1 


"i 
ses no valuable educational 
ty. So to school he goes at the 
ng of the second semester. 

He finds a few others like himself, 
ly trying to enter a building where 
ingsters seem already confi- 
possession of the situation. 
another already in the swing 
- playground, Others know how 
hearing while Billy sits back 

lers what will happen next. 
When school closes in June, Billy 
| growing friendship for his 
her and for his fellow pupils. He 
beginning to read. He wonders if 
have these same books in his 
m next year. The next autumn he 
's himself not with the same group 
the same teacher which he had 
ntly hoped to rejoin. Once again 
one of the small group which 
ist fit itself into the room. already 
usidered theirs by boys and girls who 
‘ered school the preceding September. 
Worse than that, he finds that read- 
Ng is a strange skill once more. He 
't remember those words which the 
' teacher is sure he must have 


cirned last year. Did he? Where have 


| 


] 
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they gone? Was the half year so short 
that he did not clinch what he appeared 
to have gained in reading? 

With numbers it’s just as bad. He 
never can get those stars on his paper. 
Mother seems ashamed that George next 
door is doing so much better. 

Brown High is a place of bustle and 
stir. “What is it all about?” questions 
Bill. But no seniors hold pep rallies to 
explain it all to him. They are too busy 
working on the annual, rehearsing the 
class play, and engaging an orchestra 
for the spring dance to notice the little 
group that slips timidly along the halls. 

Bill looks at his schedule card given 
him by Principal Drake. Since no be- 
ginning algebra class was open to mid- 
year entrants, his card shows business 
mathematics. He does not intend to go 
into business but, as Principal Drake 
pointed out, he can begin his prepara- 
tion for college mathematics next fall. 

He looks on his card and finds he is 
due at English 1-b first period. He 
wonders how he will get along in a 
class that has already studied high- 
school English a half year. 

In science laboratory that afternoon, 
he has an explosion. 

“Gee,” says his desk-mate, “didn’t 
you remember the experiment we had 
last semester? Oh pshaw, course not! 
You weren’t here. Bad luck, I'd say.” 

Bill doesn’t realize the extent of his 
bad luck until he meets the teacher for 
a “requested” conference after school. 
He wonders afterwards what he can 
do to change the teacher’s opinion that 
he’s a careless chap. 


a 
NG 
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TEAMS 


Bill’s 


starts for the class in woodwork. He 


distress intensifies when he 
had wanted French, but woodwork was 
the only half-year course open to him. 

The freshman play is already over, 
the places on the basketball squad have 
been won in the fall practice, and class 
officers were elected in September for 
the entire year. 

Bill’s experience in highschool be- 
comes one discouragement after an- 
other. He is always a step behind the 
large group making up the class to 
which he partially belongs. Even when 
it comes to graduation, he must finish 
in the middle of the year. He missed 
the fun of senior activities the spring 
before and cannot stay for those of this 
year. 

It seems to him that he has always 
been cheated. A hasty welcome, a make- 
shift program, a minor responsibility in 
pupil organizations, and a hurried fare- 
well have been his school lot. 

Bill heaves a sigh of relief and writes 
off his public-school experience as bad 
luck. College will be different. 

His heart sinks when he hears these 
now-too-familiar “We'll 
what we can for you, of course, but 


words, do 
we can’t promise much of a schedule. 
Most of our freshman courses are or- 
ganized on a year’s basis.” 

“Ah, there it is again,” says Bill to 
himself. “Mid-year entrance! The bane 
of my existence. Why didn’t my parents 
keep me out of school another half year 
and let me enter with the regulars in 


? 


September? Midyear promotions are 


unfair.” 












} 
















































NEA President 
Pearl A. Wana- 
maker addresses 


the conference. 


The camera catches Marga- 
ret Pringle, past president 
of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland, as she ad- 
dresses the conference. 


EARLY two years ago 
the National Educa- 
tion Association began to 


plan for postwar cooperation 
with other teachers on a 
worldwide scale. The NEA 
wrote to the largest and 
most representative teachers 
organizations in the United 
Nations and neutral coun- 
tries inviting them to send 
representatives to a world 
conference of the teaching 
profession. It was deter- 
mined that this conference 
should be held just as soon 
as practicable after the end of 
the war permitted normal ci- 
vilian passenger travel service. 

The purpose of the conference at 
Endicott was to discuss ways and means 
by which teachers all over the world 
could work together to advance their 
common interests and to promote peace 
and understanding among nations. 
which the National 
Association thus 


The conference 
Education inaugu- 
rated was therefore a major step in the 
total program which has been advanced 
by the NEA War and Peace Fund. 
In accordance with these plans there 
assembled on August 17 at Endicott, 
New York, 56 delegates from 38 na- 
tional teachers associations in 28 dif- 
ferent countries. Teachers associations 
of the following countries were repre- 
sented in the conference: Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, Canada, Chile, China, Costa Rica, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Eire, El Salvador, 
England, Greece, Haiti, Iraq, Iceland, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Northern Ire- 
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land, Norway, Peru, Poland, Scotland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Union of South 
Africa, and United States of America. 

Observers from. the 
three United States government agen- 
cies most immediately concerned: Office 
of Education, Inter-American Educa- 
tional Foundation, Department of State. 


were present 


Four intergovern- 
mental organizations— 
the Pan 
Union, the 


American 
Interna- 
tional Bureau of Edu- 
cation, UNESCO, and 
the United Nations— 
also sent observer-ad- 
visers. Four interna- 
tional teachers organi- 
zations — Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference of 
Teachers, World Fed- 
eration of Education 
Associations, Interna- 
tional Federation of 
Secondary Teachers, 
New Education Fel- 
lowship—were 
sented, 


repre- 





WILLIAM G. CARR 


Associate Secretary, NEA, 

and General Secretary of the Conference 

The following 18 state education 
associations afhliated with the National 
Education Association cooperated by 
extending hospitality to various np; 
tional delegations: California, Illinois. 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachu 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Ok! 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Sout! 
Dakota, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

The Endicott Conference was a con 
ference of teachers organizations 
not of governments. All the delegates 
had credentials from their respectiv: 
teachers associations. They were no! 
representatives of their governments. 

The detailed work of the conference 
was. conducted in five 
The first committee took steps to de- 
velop an inclusive, worldwide organi- 
zation of the teaching profession. 


committees. 


The second committee drafted pro- 
posals for more effective teaching of 
international understanding. 

The third committee considered ways 
by which teachers organizations maj 
alleviate sufferings of teachers and chil 
dren and assist in educational recon- 





Latin American delegates to the conference: Gerard F. Hyppolite, National 
Union of Teachers of Haiti; Victor Angulo Camacho, Association of Primary 
Teachers of Peru; Antonio Martinez Vargas, National Association of Masters 
of Bolivia; Luis Alvarez Barret, Mexican Teachers Association; Fernando 
Tude de Souza, president, Brazilian Education Association; Carlos Montano 
Daza, president, National Association of Masters of Bolivia; Emilio Barrantes, 
Association of Secondary Teachers of Peru; Raul Merino Ramos, Mexican 
Teachers Association; Carlos Larrazabal, president, Teachers Association of 
Santo Domingo; José Guerrero, president, National Association of Educators 


of Costa Rica. 
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The Preparatory Commission—consisting of Ralph Morley, 
representing the National Union of Teachers of England 
and Wales; F. L. Schlagle, representing the National Edu- 
cation Association; Miss Thyra Andren, representing the 
Norway Elementary Teachers Association; Henry Lester 





FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S MESSAGE TO THE CONFERENCE 


For our day, and our children’s day, education must 
become a continuing adventure in human understanding, 
shared by all. That is the surest way | know of creating the 
warm international friendships that are highly important to 
sound political and economic arrangements among govern- 
ments. By starting now, we can, in time, find thru education 


“the moral equivalent of war.” 


To the building of that bulwark of a lasting peace | wel- 
come the constructive efforts of the delegates to the World 


Conference on Education. 





struction in areas devastated by the war. 
The fourth committee gave atten- 
tion to the relations between teachers 
organizations and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. Since the first General 
Conference of UNESCO is to be held 
in November, and since most of the 
delegates represented countries that are 
or will soon be members of UNESCO, 
this was of immediate practical interest. 
The fifth committee drafted resolu- 
tions concerning the status of teachers, 
the welfare of children, and the redirec- 
tion of education to meet the problems 
ot the modern world. 
| The Endicott Conference succeeded 
in all of its principal objectives. The 
delegates who came there were con- 
vinced that this world must become, 
in the intellectual and spiritual sense, 
one world. The representatives of the 


major teachers associations of the world 


who gathered in Endicott knew that 
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Mexican Teachers 


teachers have a professional 
responsibility for guarding, 
extending, and imparting to 
all the cultural heritage of 
mankind. They knew that 
it is only thru education that 
the political and economic 
adjustments among nations 
which are now being made 
can be given popular sup- 
port and can be sustained 
thru the years by mutual 
goodwill and understand- 
ing. 

One of the major achievements of the 
conference was the completion, in rec- 
ord time, of the text of a Draft Consti- 
tution for a World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession. The full text 
of this Draft Constitution appears on 
pages 529-31 of this Journat. It has now 
been submitted to the various organiza- 
tions invited to attend the Endicott 
Conference, and when it has been ap- 


Smith, representing the World Federation of Education 
Associations; and Luis Alvarez Barret, representing the 
Association and the Inter-American Con- 
federation of Teachers—will carry forward the work of the 
organization, William G. Carr is commission secretary. 





Abd El Aziz Essayed Ibrahim, Royal Egyp- 
tian Teachers Association, signs the Draft 
Constitution of the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession as Elizabeth Reed 
of the Educational Policies Commission, 
Gerard F. Hyppolite of Haiti, and George 
R. Parker of England look on. 


proved by ten national education asso- 
ciations it will become fully operative. 
Meanwhile, a Preparatory Commission 
will carry forward the work of the 
organization. 

A complete volume of the proceed- 
ings and activities of the Endicott Con- 
ference will be published as soon as 
possible. Notice of its availability will 
be given in THE JouRNAL. 
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N RECENT months newspapers, 
I magazines, and government reports 
have printed convincing facts regarding 
the shortage of qualified teachers. The 
prospects of getting enough good teach- 
ers in the next decade are poor. The fact 
is that many able young persons now in 
training, who under proper conditions 
would prefer to teach, are rejecting 
teaching as a career. 

Salary is an issue, but there are about 
a dozen additional reasons why young 
people turn away from teaching. Most 
of these relate to the working conditions 
of teachers. 

These various reasons why teaching 
fails to attract as many able young peo- 
ple as the schools need are listed in the 
following bill of rights for teachers. It 
is hoped that a valid bill of rights will 
emerge from study groups in order that 
the public may come to realize that we 
will never get enough good teachers, 
nor will the competent teachers now in 
service ever be able to do reasonably 
eficient work until certain working 
conditions are improved. 

Inasmuch as every boy and girl of 
school age is entitled to good teachers, 
in a very real sense the proposal is a 
bill of rights for youth. However, a di- 
rect attack on the problem is forthright 
and presumably is more likely to be 
understood by the public. 


The Rights of a Classroom Teacher 


[1] The right to teach classes that 
are not too large—in general, from ten 
to 20 pupils. 

The average class size in the schools 
of the armed forces for more than 12 
million men and women was less than 
one-half of the actual class size of ci- 
vilian schools in our metropolitan areas. 
Individual attention and proper guid- 
ance cannot be given by a teacher with 
oversized classes. 

Experts insist that crime and delin- 
quency, which now cost us annually at 
least six times what the nation pays for 
its schools, could be sharply reduced if 
teachers knew enough about their pu- 
pils and did the right things for them. 
A policy of small classes is economical 


An Evolving Bill of Rights for Teachers 


in money and, above all, in human re- 
sources. 

[2] The right to have time in the 
school day for planning. 

In general, the instructors in the 
schools of the armed forces had at least 
one hour to plan and to prepare for 
each hour of teaching. Teachers need 
to plan with their pupils and with su- 
pervisors, parents, and other teachers. 
Planning is not possible if there is little 
or no time for planning, and if the peo- 
ple concerned cannot find the time to 
meet. 

It is not sensible for a teacher to op- 
erate hour after hour without a plan. 
Moreover, it is a waste of public funds. 
Wise observers of highschool instruc- 
tion have stated time and again that 
more than half of the pupil’s time is 
wasted. Surely the public will want to 
allow a teacher of 100 pupils three hours 
a day for planning if by so doing 50 
hours of his pupils’ time can be put to 
better use. 

|3| The right of a 45-hour week. In 
general, the teacher’s week should in- 
clude 15 hours of teaching, 15 hours of 
planning and pupil guidance, and 15 
hours devoted to sponsoring extracur- 
riculum activities, participating in com- 
munity activities, and grading pupils’ 
written work. 

It is extremely important for teachers 
to supervise student activities and to 
engage in community projects, but it is 
impossible for a teacher to maintain a 
high level of efficiency in his classroom 
if at the same time he is expected to be 
a social worker, a director of activities, 
and a guidance official. 

A teacher’s extra work—grading pa- 
pers, planning, and visits to homes— 
cannot be left on the desk at the end of 
the school day. No one knows the aver- 
age number of hours per week for all 
teachers, but it is probably much closer 
to 70 hours a week than 45. 

[4] The right to an adequate amount 
of helpful and constructive supervision. 

The valid purposes of the right kind 
of supervision are to help the teacher 
plan, to aid in providing good materials 
and effective methods, and to insure 








that the teacher grows on the job. Ip 
many of the schools of the armed 
an instructor was supervised from 40 to 
60°% of the time that he taught. 

It is uneconomical to operate schools 
without good supervision. An oc 
brief visit, inspectional in chai 
in many cases unfair to teachers. T| 
teacher who day after day does 
job finds it difficult to maintain m 
and to avoid devastating frustration 
when no one ever comes to see his work 
or to discuss his plans with | 
right kind of supervision in adeq 
amounts is deeply appreciated by 1 
ers. 

[5] The right to adequate compen 
tion for the full year of 52 weeks 

The average annual salary of 
school teachers, principals, supers 
and other instructional staff for th« 
1944-45 Was estimated at S17 
than $1000 less than the figures us 
bargaining purposes in_ strikes 
threatened the nation’s economy. 

The teaching profession includ 
astonishing number per hundred 
labor with high competence and 
sionary zeal regardless of compensi' 
For that we are grateful and proud, bu 
a million persons do not year after 
give themselves to any calling with: 
appropriate salary. 

What really happens is that many 0! 
our best prospects for teaching ar 
tracted by better paid jobs in industry. 
in commerce, and in the other profes 
sions. 

Witness the fact that in the three years 
preceding World War II the University 
of Michigan, a school of more than | 
000 students, recommended for certi!' 
cation a total of only eight teachers in 
chemistry and two in physics, where. 
many times this number went from this 
university into industrial research. 

Society is unwittingly paying a dev- 
astating penalty when it employs pc 
sons who never should teach children 
merely because they are cheaper than 
good teachers. 

Teachers should be paid on a twel\ 
months basis with a month’s vacation 
each year allowed with pay. 
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The right to have good materials 
h of them. 

T sition of society toward the 
lucating for living in a peace- 
resents a sharp contrast with 
toward the expense of train- 

bat. 
TI ny and navy operated schools 
ner student several times as 
s the average spent per pupil in 
vilian schools. Thousands of mechan- 
ics were trained at an annual cost per 
an greater than the annual salary of 
rial arts teacher in the home 
Some of the schools of the 
rces had magnificent class- 
| laboratories such as teachers 
in civilian schools can scarcely imagine. 
Too often a teacher is expected to per- 
‘orm miracles, without the materials 
eded for effective work. Of especial 
nportance are such audio-visual mate- 
ial re genuinely useful and readily 


The right to work in a room that, 
the help of the students, can be 
sant and appropriate to the 
to be learned. 

Some industries have demonstrated 
ficiency can be increased by the 
working conditions. Too many 
Lissrooms give the impression of being 
detention, with little to suggest 
the group is trying to do. The work 
cher of English or mathematics 
t Spanish will be easier and more effec- 
tive if the atmosphere of his classroom 

ributes to the activities. 

. Whenever possible the teacher should 
| workroom of his own where he 
rrange the settings to make them 

ropriate to the units of instruction. 

he larger schools it is possible to 

d the wearying task of shifting dis- 

ganized materials from room to room 
ut the school day. 

|| The right to the same personal 

erties which other respectable citizens 

“sume for themselves as a matter of 

Many of our best prospects for the 
1g profession are rejecting teach- 

‘5 AS a career because of the petty re- 

“rictions and prohibitions that many 


vit 
Ali} 
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communities inflict on their teachers. 
These trivial but annoying requirements 
in personal conduct vary from commu- 
nity to community. 

The truly professional teacher will, as 
a matter of course, respect the ideals of 
his community and keep in mind the 
effect of his conduct on the lives of stu- 
dents. 

A community may well expect de- 
cency and idealism of its teachers, but 
it has no right to scrutinize every petty 
detail of their personal lives. No group 
of intelligent citizens in other occupa- 
tions and professions would want every 
detail of their personal lives supervised. 
Teachers are humanbeings and should 
be treated as such. 

At any rate, it is unwise for parents 
to annoy teachers with trivialities. By 
doing so, they turn colorful, vigorous 
personalities away from the teaching 
profession and thus deprive their own 
children of teachers who might provide 
strong leadership for high ideals. 

[9| The right to an internship. 

No institution of teacher education 
can turn out a finished product. Yet 
seldom is the beginning teacher given a 
light 
amount of supervision. Indeed he is 
lucky if he does not draw the heaviest 
load and the most disagreeable tasks. 


assignment and an _ adequate 


The solution to the problem of the 
beginning teacher is the idea of intern- 
ship. This idea, so vital in medical edu- 
cation, has long been advocated in 
teacher education and is generally ap- 
proved, but seldom found in practice. 

[10] The right to a realistic program 
of inservice education. 

By inservice education we mean train- 
ing on the job. The experienced teacher 
from time to time needs to revise mate- 
rials and methods. The inservice pro- 
gram should be geared to a competent 
department of research that will keep 
materials and technics uptodate with- 
out too much grief and waste of effort. 
Precious time and energy are now 
wasted by groups of tired teachers who, 
after school at the end of a long and 
weary day, are expected to revise the 
curriculum. 


Pla salaries will attract good teachers, 
but it takes more than money to hold them. 


RALEIGH SCHORLING 


School of Education 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Boards of education must come to 
realize that keeping the curriculum up 
todate is a difficult and technical task 
which, if attempted at all by teachers, 
must be done in the school hours of the 
work day and not in overtime periods 
without compensation. 

[11] The right to participate in modt- 
fying the curriculum and methods and 
in formulating school policies. 

Sound administration of schools will 
utilize the constructive ideas of all 
teachers to make sure that the service 
of the school to its pupils may be made 
as good as possible, and to insure that 
a teacher will be able to grow on the 
job. 

[12] The right to keep from being 
lost in the profession. 

Many excellent teachers are lost in 
the vast numbers who, with relatively 
little ability, training, and experience, 
come and go. There is no systematic 
provision for continued recognition of 
growth in the service. All are teachers! 
There is little differentiation that recog 
nizes competence or length of service 
except by meager annual increments of 
increase in salary. 

To no small degree the gifted teacher 
is always in competition with all new 
comers, however incompetent. Even the 
members of a strong schoolboard may 
not be aware that they have especially 
fine teachers in their schools. Mere fi- 
sufficient to 
maintain morale. A good teacher has 


nancial rewards are not 
the right to be identified by professional 
recognition that will strengthen his 
hand in dealing with the public and the 
pupil. 

Such machinery for differentiation be- 
tween the professional worker and the 
mere transient does not now exist in 
most places. However, gifted teachers 
may reasonably look to their profes- 
sional organizations for the design of 
a system of identification that is long 
overdue. [See page 461.| 


An Adventure in Religious Education 


A. H. BUEKER 


Principal, Junior-Senior Highschool 
Marshall, Missouri 


Tus ARTICLE shows how one school con- 
ducts a_ practical project in_ religious 
education. This plan may or may not be 
suitable for your community. The problem 
of religious education is so important that 
Tue Journac will welcome short contribu- 
tions in this field from readers. 


HREE years ago our school started 
a venture in religious education 
which, in 


tinued 


a modified form, has con- 
to grow in interest each year. 
Our faculty firmly believes that, while 
not within our province to give instruc- 
tion, it is entirely permissible, legitimate, 
and indeed desirable to stimulate stu- 
dent interest in spiritual matters so that 
our churches may be assisted in reaching 
our school group more effectively. 
For a number of years the local 
Ministerial Alliance has sponsored an 
annual Religious Emphasis Week. An 
outstanding minister was engaged to 
conduct services each evening and to 
address church and civic groups. Three 
years Superintendent W.  H. 
Wheeler invited the Alliance to bring 
its guest minister to the highschool 
building to hold forum discussions on 
religious topics with students. The in- 
vitation was accepted and Dr. Miller of 
Nashville, Tennessee, proved very stim- 


ago 


ulating to the groups that he met. 

The next year there was a heavy de- 
mand for repeating the activity, and the 
number of discussion questions was in- 
creased. Twenty-six conferences were 
held, using local ministers as well as 
the conference leader, Guy Moore of 
Kansas City. 

Last year, thinking perhaps students 
would have ideas for improving the 
project, the president of the Ministerial 
Alliance and the highschool principal 
called in ten selected seniors for a con- 
ference on ways and means. The result 
was an enthusiastic endorsement of the 
former plan, with some minor changes. 

We organized 35 forums on the fol- 
lowing topics: 


[1] How does prayer work? How is 
it related to faith? 
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[2] What does Christianity have to 
offer for the realization of world broth- 
erhood and permanent peace? 

[3] Is there a conflict between science 
and religion? Do the miracles as related 
in the Bible upset the laws of science as 
taught in our science courses? 

[4| How shall I think 
Where and what is He? 


[5] Just what should church mem- 
bership mean to me? 





of God? 


[6] Christian marriage as the foun- 
dation for the ideal American home 
[seniors only]. 


Students were permitted to choose 
two topics. Attendance was voluntary. 
Out of a student body of 620 nearly 500 
attended at least one conference. 

R. Park Johnson of Kansas City, con- 
ference leader this year, led 13 groups, 
and local ministers led the rest. The pro- 
gram was again highly successful. 

{1| Groups must be 
preferably under 20. 


kept small, 


[2] The members of each group 
should be about the same age. 


[3] Students must be required to 
make up all school work missed in class. 
This keeps out the loafer who just wants 
to get out of class. 





[4] Leaders must make careful prep- 
aration, keeping the age of the group in 
mind. They must never be surprised at 
any question asked. Quoting scripture 
to answer questions usually isn’t ac- 
ceptable. 

[5] Out-oftown leaders do a better 
job than local ministers, due mostly to 
the fact that students feel more free to 
ask rather personal questions. 


Results, while largely intangible, may 
be summarized as follows: 


[1] Denominational lines are broken 
down completely. We have had many 
fine comments from parents and no 
criticism. 

[2] Students learn that the school is 
interested in promoting spiritual under- 
standing and growth. 

|3| Parents are appreciative of the 
school’s willingness to take a positive 
stand in promoting “things of the 
spirit.” 


[4] The project has proved that 








young people are interested in honest 
and candid discussion, laying 
foundation for a much more solid |i 
than could possibly be made by requi: 
ing or expecting the acceptance of 
spiritual doctrines without intel 
and honest thought. 

[5| The plan has pointed a 
toward the building of youth interes 
in church life. 


Lin 


A canvass of student opinion yielded In 


as the most frequent suggestion 
the activity should be expanded. 






































chips fo prevent 
spread of alll, 


The following suggestions, cir- 
| cularized a year ago by the New 
York City board of education t 
| school principals, asked that pupils 
be taught these eight ways t 
| avoid spreading colds: 
| [1] Stay away from crowds. 
| [2] Wash your hands _thoroly 
and frequently, especially befor 
| eating. 
| [3] Keep your fingers and other 
objects out of your mouth. 

[4] Use an individual drinking 
glass or a paper cup. 

[5] Carry a clean handkerchiet 
and cover your mouth with it be- 
fore coughing or sneezing. 

[6] Don’t spit on the floor or 
the sidewalks. 

[7] Include milk, fruit, veg 
tables, eggs, wholewheat cereal, 
bread, meat, fish, or liver in your 
daily diet. 

[8] Get at least nine hours 
sleep every night. 

The circular urged that all chil- 
dren suffering from colds be ex- 
cluded from classes and urged that 
teachers instruct pupils to recog 
nize symptoms of colds and to 
| stay home when suffering from 
one. 
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REEDOM in choice of religious 
F ship is one of the foundation 
our democracy. Developing 
different forms of worship 






- nation has been a very real 
ual process thruout our his- 
November chose to 


. this democratic respect for 


we 


ms of worship practiced by 
tbody. By doing so, we felt 
t the same time give thanks 
still in a land where free- 
rship is our national privilege. 
me for portrayal was inspired 
k, One God, the Ways We 
Him, by Florence Mary Fitch. 
three faiths—Jewish, Cath- 
Protestant—are clearly ex- 
ir origins, practices, and cus- 
phically described. These were 
| in a serious form before our 
lentbody. 

imittee planning the presenta- 
led an advisory committee 
| of members of the clergy who 
close active connection with 
lents: Rabbi Herbert Drooz, 
R Joseph Singer, Reverend A. H. 
Kleflman, Reverend Joseph Toy, and 
Very Reverend J. Francis Tucker. These 
helped insure accurate portrayal of 
ferent forms of worship. They 
st generous in loaning sacred 
from their houses of worship. 
tments, candelabra, and pulpit furni- 

it beauty and realism. 
Faculty members actively engaged in 
program 
English teacher, music teachers, and a 
th instructor. The chairman of our 
lustrial arts department with his stage 


included our librarian, 


of students gave aid in staging. 
The children who participated were 
ll three faiths. In true democratic 
hion, they blended their talents wher- 
r needed. 
Glee club members gave to Jewish 
nts and Protestant hymns the same 
nthusiasm. 
There were three scenes. The narrator 
explained the beginning of real 
worship of one God and early history 
of the Hebrew faith. Then the curtains 
parted to show a scene in a Hebrew 
synagogue. The students, acting as rabbi 
cantors, portrayed the reading of 
Torah, 
Next the narrator. explained the 
‘ounding of the Holy Catholic Church. 


TY 


Priest and altar boys before a Catholic 
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VIRGINIA SPARKLIN 


Teacher, Bayard Junior Highschool 
Wilmington, Delaware 


altar enacted the preparation and serv- 
ing of Holy Communion to a young 
communicant. 

The beginning of Protestant faiths 
was briefly told by the narrator. The 
Protestant scene portrayed the choirs 
singing anthems. Our student president 
as minister gave a short sermon. 

The assembly closed with a few mo- 
ments of silent prayer in thanksgiving 
and gratitude that we are living in a 





land where all religious faiths are re- 
spected. 

Said the students: 

“It made me feel as if I was in church. 
I felt like praying. It made me feel good 
inside.” 

“I enjoyed the Jewish and Protestant 
services because I had never seen them 
before. I had always wanted to see what 
they were like.” 

“I enjoyed the music because it showed 
how music blends with religion.” 

“It showed you not to make fun of other 
people’s religion. We all believe in one 
God—maybe in a different way, but in 
the same God.” 


| now see both sides 


VIRGIL BOZARTH writes this article from his experiences on the 
inside of the principal's office looking out and on the outside looking in. 
He became acting principal of Alhambra Union Highschool, a 20- 
teacher senior highschool, in October 1942. When the principal 
returned from the Navy in September 1945 Mr. Bozarth returned to 


his former teaching position. 


HAT attitudes, habits, or char- 
acteristics of teachers “get the 
principal down”? What practices, ac- 
tions, or attributes of the principal frus- 
trate and lower the morale of teachers? 


Teachers complain bitterly that stu- 
dents are not prompt. However, teachers 
as a group are no more prompt than 
students, and many times not as much 
so. Why must the principal or his cleri- 
cal help Jif he has any] check on every, 
yes every, request for material to see 
which teachers have complied by the 
time the material is needed? This lack 
of promptness is a human failing, but 
if a job is to be done it takes no longer 
to do it on time than late. 

Teachers are reluctant to make de- 
cisions. Over and over again they come 
to the principal requesting decisions 
which should be their own. They have 
all the information and are intimately 
acquainted with all phases of the prob- 
lems for which a great many decisions 
are desired. In a large number of such 
cases the teacher does not want advice; 
he merely wants to escape the responsi- 
bility of a decision. 

Occasionally a disciplinary problem 
arises for which the only logical solution 
is to send the culprit to the principal, 
but a few teachers seem almost to have 
no other solution than this. Such a prac- 
tice lowers the teacher in the eyes of 
the students and takes up a principal’s 
time to an extreme degree. One disci- 
pline case a day from each of 20 teachers 
means 100 such cases a week. Ten min- 
utes’ time spent on each case means 1000 
minutes or 16 hours and 40 minutes per 
week spent on discipline cases. Obvi- 
ously, a teacher who sends an average of 
one discipline case a day to the principal 
must be among the weakest of teachers 
in disciplinary matters. No principal can 
spend the proportion of his time just 
suggested on such cases. 

Teachers expect the principal to be a 


kind of magician, and the better he is 
at magic the more magicians’ jobs he 
will have. If the principal smiles and 
places himself at the complete disposal 
of teachers, he will be interrupted 20 
times an hour. A man would have to be 
a magician to accomplish much worth- 
while or constructive thinking under 
such circumstances. 

The attempt to make the principal 
into a magician is not limited to expect- 
ing him to think coherently and con- 
structively on 20 different subjects an 
hour. He is expected to produce with 
a wave of his hand misplaced clarinets 
from the music department, to supply 
flowers for the dramatics director on 
playnight when the florist’s truck has 
crashed, to pull change for a dance out 
of his pocket when the teacher he asked 
to get it three days before forgets it, and 
produce wax for the dance floor from his 
magician’s hat. 


SOME TEACHERS are at times unneces- 
sarily irresponsible and unthinking with 
reference to school procedures involved 
in making purchases. Despite the in- 
herent logic in the often-repeated re- 
quest that teachers make purchases only 
in the regularly prescribed manner, a 
principal regularly finds himself in em- 
barrassing and difficult situations be- 
cause some teacher has made purchases 
without observing prescribed routine. 

Some teachers are exceedingly naive in 
matters pertaining to the budget. It is 
all too common for a teacher to come to 
the principal asking if there is money 
for this or that for his department—this, 
after the teacher has been informed, defi- 
nitely and specifically, exactly how much 
money he can spend. Many times such 
an inquiry involves the purchase of 
articles not mentioned by the teacher 
at the time he made his budget requests. 
The purchase may be needed but if no 
allowance was made for it in the budg- 








et there is no sleight-of-hand method 
of producing the necessary money. 
Occasionally a teacher has the vague 
but definite feeling that the principal 
does little. The teacher feels that his 
“boss” sits in the office waiting for } 
[the teacher’s] problem to come up, 
‘There are two misapprehensions here. 
A good principal is almost continual 
under more pressure than is the aver. 
age teacher, and he most certain); 
not waiting for anyone’s problen 
Teachers should try consistently 
the viewpoint of the principal. Mos 
principals have been teachers but 
teachers have been principals. 


1e\ 


Now wuart do principals do that ir- 
ritate teachers and lower morale? 

Principals often allow interruption 
in classroom activities and the upsetting 
of carefully planned teaching procedures 
to a degree far beyond that which can 
be justified. There will always be inter 
ruptions and last-minute changes 
plans. However, these can be minimized 
by careful planning and consideration 
of the viewpoint of the teacher. Nothing 
hurts a teacher more than to plan care- 
fully and then to have the principal as 
the “big executive” make a quick change 
resulting in the utter ruin of those plans. 
It proves to the teacher that the principal 
either doesn’t know or has forgotten 
classroom procedures. It irritates him 
and lowers his morale. He feels insulted 
and frustrated. 

Committee meetings are such a source 
of irritation among faculty members as 
to do more harm than good at times. 
Intelligent teachers—and almost all of 
them are intelligent — recognize the 
problems which committees are sup- 
posed to solve. They do not minimize 
these problems. However, they get tired 
of handing in reports only to find that 
nothing has been done regarding them 
when they meet again a month, six 
months, or possibly years later. A good 
requirement for principals would b« 
that they report back in writing to each 
committee on actions taken on its re- 
ports and that they do this regularly and 
before the next committee meeting. 


ALL TOO OFTEN a principal considers « 
problem solved and settled when he ap- 
points a committee. It is his way of prov- 
ing to himself, to his teachers, and to 
the world in general that he is alive to 
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system’s problems and that he is 


the 
solving them in the approved demo- 





‘ic manner. There is a rather fine line 
listinction here determined only by 








sincerity of the administrator. Teach- 
will sense this sincerity, or lack 
t, very soon and react accordingly. 
It is unethical for an administrator to 
professional ethics, even to the 
shtest degree, as a shield. It is unpro- 
onal for an administrator to insist 
: strict adherence to professional ethics 
sake of minimizing incompe- 
nce or inefliciency in himself or in any 
e or person in his system. True, the 
her has no business spreading gossip, 
if the principal’s objection is— 
estly, absolutely, and completely— 
gossip, as such, then his insistence on 
observance of professional ethics in re- 
card to gossip is completely justified. 
However, ethics can be used conven- 
iently to close mouths when a principal 
s selfconscious about a feature of his 
system that he does not wish to be 
noticed because it’s a kind of “hot po- 
This is a 
touchy subject. Let the principal who 
feels touchy about it frankly answer for 
himself why he feels that way. 
Too many principals are not sufh- 
ciently scholarly. A good principal al- 


tato” or “sleeping dog.” 


ways has a broad academic background 
and should be especially wellgrounded 
in at least one academic field. Without 
mastery in at least one field a principal 
will very likely find a vital element of 
respect lacking among his teachers. 


TEACHERS KNow that no principal can 
be an expert in all fields. Unfortunately, 
many principals seem soon to forget 
this. No mathematics teacher gets much 
inspiration from a principal who poses 
as an expert but who makes an inane 
remark proving conclusively that he 
hasn’t a working knowledge of even 
elementary algebra. An English teacher 
will not respond to inspirational exhor- 
tations from one whose speech and bul- 
letins are liberally sprinkled with glar- 
ing errors and ambiguous expressions. 

A good principal will have few policies 
and they will be definite, explicit, and 
wellknown among his staff. He him- 
‘elt will adhere to his stated policies. 

The principal must plan, organize, 
and assign duties in a cleancut, definite, 
complete, and decisive manner. Too 
often enthusiasm is stifled or killed in 
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a teaching force by indefiniteness and 
incompleteness in organizing events and 
assigning duties. A teacher wants to 
know just what is expected of him. He 
will then go to work. True, a teacher 
should plan and show initiative too, 
but the principal must do more of it, 
much more. He lead. To lead 


means to be out in front. It’s hard work. 


must 


but if a man does not wish to pay the 
price he should retire to some position 
other than that of principalship. 

Principals sometimes say, “I get 
blamed for all the mistakes of all the 
teachers as well as for my own.” There 
is a great deal to this but it’s not the 
whole story. A principal gets credit for 
many welldone jobs accomplished by 
teachers. 

A principal should be quick to praise, 
when praise is honestly due, and slow 
to blame. He must always remember 
that in teachers he is dealing with a 
generally wellprepared, idealistic, sen- 
sitive group. Teachers must be treated 
as competent, intelligent adults—not as 
children. A good principal will not 
ignore or give the appearance of ignor- 
ing his teachers. 

It is the duty of the principal to re- 
move all possible sources of irritation 
which may contribute to lowered teach- 
ing efficiency. He must see that physical 
conditions of heat, light, ventilation, 
equipment, and many other factors are 
as good as he can make them. 

Some principals take on far too many 
jobs themselves. A principal should dele- 
gate every job possible and still keep 
usefully busy. 

A good principal is free of pretense, 
is honest and frank. Teachers are quick 
to sense the politician in their leader 
and they dislike it. 

Principals are humanbeings as are 
teachers. Both, therefore, are imperfect 
and much alike. There is something in 
even the best teacher to irritate occa- 
sionally even the best principal, and the 
finest principal at times rouses the ire 
of even the most patient of teachers. A 
certain amount of bad always goes along 
with the good in every person. 

A principal should never demand re- 
spect; respect will come to him if he 
deserves it. He must exhibit confidence 
in his staff and by so doing he will find 
his teachers happy in their knowledge 
that their leader has faith in them. 















High _ oe 


TEN FINANCIERS chipped in $10 
each and bought a cow that gave 
ten gallons of milk every day. The 
milk was divided at night and each 
man received one gallon as his share. 

Soon the neighbors heard about 
the wonderful cow and said: “Think 
of getting a whole gallon of milk 
every day. What a wonderful return 
on a $10 investment! I wish I had 
a share in her.” 

The financiers held a meeting, and 
one of them said: “Let us give these 
people what they want. Our shares 
in the cow cost $10 each; we can 
sell other shares at the same price.” 

So they went to a printer and ob- 
tained 1000 sheets of paper inscribed 
with “One Share in the Cow.” They 
then sold 500 of these shares at $10 
each, which brought them $5,000, 
and divided the other 500 shares 
among themselves as their reward 
for being smarter than other men. 

Each man of the ten now had 51 
shares of stock in the cow. But one 
man began to worry: “Every fellow 
who bought a share in this cow 
will expect a gallon of milk tonight, 
and the cow only gives ten gallons. 
When the milk is divided into 1or1ro 
parts these new shareholders won't 
get a spoonful. Shares will drop to 
nothing. We'd better unload while 
we can.” 

So the ten went out on the street 
to find investors and each sold the 
50 shares that had been awarded 
him. Thus they obtained a second 
$5,000 to divide themselves. But 
now night was drawing on, and 
again one of them began to worry: 
“There will be a row at milking 
time. Hasten abroad and persuade 
each stockholder to sign a proxy 
authorizing you to cast their vote 
as you see fit.” 

At twilight the men met in the 
barn and in their hands were 1000 
signed proxies to represent the ab- 
sent shareholders and each of the 
ten was entitled to vote in his own 
right for each held his original share. 
“Now,” said the leader, “we must 
reorganize. This company needs a 
president, a treasurer, and eight 
vicepresidents. That gives each of 
us a job. And since there are ten of 
us, and the cow gives ten gallons of 
milk, it is moved and seconded that 
each of us receives a salary of one 
gallon of milk per day. All in favor 
say ‘Aye.’” The motion was carried 
without a dissenting vote. They 
banked the $10,000—and they 
milked the cow! 


—Reprinted from Contact. 








My Early School Days 


WILLIAM C. RUEDIGER 


Professor Emeritus of Education 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


M* ASCENT along the gentle 
slope of learning began in 1879 


in what is now the Fairview School in 
the town of Milton, Wisconsin. 

The frame building in which I at- 
tended from 1885 to 1887 is still in use 
but that is not where I got my start. The 
original building was a log hut about a 
third of a mile down the valley. The 
part built first had a wooden floor but, 
as the school grew, an addition had to 
be added, which had only a dirt floor. 
Desks and benches were home-made. 

The nearly 
three miles from our home. 


school was 
I had to begin making that 
long trip at the age of five 
because I had a brother two 
years older who would not 
go alone. My first teacher 
was Jacob Meili. He was a 
competent, tall, gaunt young 
man who wrote a beautiful 
Spencerian hand. He was 
reared on a_ neighboring 
farm. 

Mr. Meili was my teacher 
for two years. He taught me 
the alphabet and a number 
syllables. The 
English should be 
noted, for that was a foreign 


of English 


word 


Fountain 
City, the nearest town, and the region 


language to all the pupils. 


back of it was settled entirely by Ger- 
mans and Swiss; German was the only 
language spoken. 

My next teacher was Henry Kessler. 
I had him the next four years—until I 
was eleven. He rounded my career in 
the old schoolhouse, for when we moved 
into the new building in 1885 we also 
got a new teacher. Mr. Kessler, a man 
past 50, had a rather irritable disposition. 
He was a Swiss, but he spoke High Ger- 
man well. He had taken part in the Civil 
War, was shot thru the left hand, and 
so was qualified for schoolkeeping. 

In deference to the language that pre- 
vailed in the community, we had one 
class in German. We started right in 





Together they did 
get that collar on. 


with the second reader for, after 
learning the sounds of the letters, 
We 


thought it too easy to be digni- 


there was nothing to it. 


fied as a school subject. 

The core of our curriculum 
consisted of reading, writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic. Please 
note the things that this does 
not include. For the last 20 min- 
utes of the noon hour Mr. Kess- 
ler usually called us in for 
singing, an art he valued. On 


cold winter 


mornings or 
rainy days at recess time we 


gathered around the stove 
and Mr. Kessler 


problems in rapid calculs- 


gave us 
tion. He wasn’t a man to 
lose precious moments for 
mental improvement. 

With the exception of the 
reader all 
books were in English, but 
all our class discussion was 
in German. Mr. Kessler 
could read English but could 
not speak it. This 
strange now, but at the time 
it seemed so natural that we 
never noticed it. Today any 
of us would consider it a 
rare privilege to drop in on a school 
like that. 

The county superintendent of schools 
at that time, 1882, was Lawrence Kes- 
singer [baptized Lorenz but he had it 
legally changed to Lawrence, just as if 
that would cover up something]. A visit 
from the superintendent was due in the 
spring of that year, as soon as the roads 
became passable, and that seemed to 
worry Mr. Kessler a great deal. He had 
never met the county superintendent, 
and apparently he wasn’t too sure of 
himself. Every little while he would go 
to the window to see if he could see Mr. 
Kessinger coming. 

One day Mr. Kessler saw a horse and 
buggy drive in at the Stuber farmstead, 
a short distance from the school. Our 


in German our 


scems 








On rainy days at recess time we all gathered \ 
around the stove and Mr. Kessler 


gave us 


problems in mental arithmetic. 


teacher rushed to his desk and got out 
a paper collar that he kept 


state occasions. The next task w 

get the collar on. This, as all men kn ! 
is No mean task even with al! the ret ) 
ments of citified haberdashery, but ' ) 


get that stiff collar fastened ¢ 
buttons of Mr. Kessler’s heavy 
woolen shirt was a difficulty on a mucl 
higher order. Try as he w 
couldn’t get that collar on. The mor: 
tried, the redder his face got and 
more his hands shook. Finally, in d 
peration, he asked one of the girls t 
help him. Together they got 

on. He had no necktie, yet we thought 
he looked dressed up. But it was all for 
nothing. The rig that had driven in 
Stuber’s was not the superintendent's. 

Then, a week later, during the noon 
hour, when no one had seen him com 
ing and when Mr. Kessler did not hav: 
on his collar, Mr. Kessinger walked int 
the schoolroom. Most of the children 
were on the playground, but I, with a 
few others, was in the room. 

Thinking, no doubt, that teachers 1n 
America should speak English, they 
both started out in that language. Th 
went over rough ice for about ten sc: 
onds when the ice broke and they fell 
into German. That went better. 

Our school term in Kessler’s time \ 
five months, from mid-October thru 
mid-March, but this was lengthened 
six months about 1885. Mr. Kessler was 
paid $30 a month, on which he sup 
ported his wife and four daughters. 


} 
yuld 


7 - 
nat Col 
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He supplemented his income some- 
by means of a six-acre tract of land 
our farm. There he raised 


what 


his cow, corn for his pigs, and 
s and vegetables for his family. 
I became acquainted with 
different setting. I was hon- 
rised to find him human. 
My next and last teacher in the Town 
Milt -hool was Minnie D. Hill. She 


English, was 18 years old, 





highschool graduate, thus 
liberal education far beyond 
her predecessors. She omitted 
German, went easy on the singing, 
but she introduced one new subject, 
y. This we found very interest- 
The book started out with four or 
ces of definitions, and while we 
were memorizing these we saw capes, 
Davs, pen nsulas, islands, straits, and del- 
tas along every stream and gully on 
to and from school. 
In the fall of 1887, my parents having 
both died, I went to live with my uncle 
\lma, Wisconsin. Here the language 
of the street, shop, and school was Eng- 
ish, altho German was spoken in most 
homes. I could understand and read 
English fairly well but could not speak 
This bothered me more on 
layground than in the schoolroom. 
This went on from September till the 
next spring, soon after I had turned 14. 
We were playing a lively game of tag 
in the street after supper when suddenly, 
without forewarnings, I broke out in 


T 
} 


ulish. This surprised me so that I 
peak English again for two 
but after that English became 
iture. My German, of course, 
s receded sadly, for I have had little 


1 
ne 
Oll( 


Pportunity to use it in nearly 60 years. 
However, after I am among Germans 
eek it comes back pretty well. 


We saw capes, bays and 
deltas bie. every stream, 
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William Chandler Bagley 


The September Journat announced 
the death on July 1 of William C. 
Bagley. The following tribute to this 
great educator was written by his 
longtime friend and associate at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, THOMAS H. BRIGGS. 


N? MAN ever had more friends 
than William Chandler Bag- 
ley. No man ever was a better 
friend. He drew people to him by 
his winsomeness, and he held he 
by his integrity, his wisdom, his 
sincerity, his loy: lty, his generosity 
with himself, and his appreciation, 
so liberal that it was not always 
discriminating. Hundreds of stu- 
dents carry in their hearts gratitude 
for the hours when he sympatheti- 
cally listened to their difficulties, 
gave them help, and sent them out 
with renewed faith in themselves 
and courage for continued effort. 

In addition to the respect and 
even reverence that he had from 
his students, Bagley had, more than 
any other professor I have ever 
known, their genuine affection. 
They loved to bring him little 
gifts. His birthday parties were 
unique and hilariously happy. 

No one ever knew a more cour- 
teous gentleman. Even when de- 
bating an issue—at least two of his 
debates at national conventions are 
historic—he never failed to show 
all of the amenities of courtesy. 
A simple illustration of his. self- 
sacrifice in courteous friendliness: 
One evening he joined me on a 
train, both of us bound for Ottawa, 
where we were to address a teach- 
ers’ convention the next day. Prob- 
ably sensing that I was nervous at 
the prospect, he sat in conversation 
the whole way to Chicago, forti- 
fying me against the task that lay 
ahead. I went on to Ottawa and 
had a good night’s sleep, while he 
took a room in a Chicago hotel and 
wrote the speech which, but for me, 
he would have written on the train. 

Bagley was a gifted conversation- 
alist. He knew how to listen and 
bring out the best oe gator had 
in him, and he thought thru every 
topic, trying to see its implications. 
I shall always hold in grateful re- 
membrance the many times when 


he would drop into my office and 
talk. The nights at the national 
conventions when I listened to him, 
Boyd Bode, and the lamented 
Stephen Colvin and Whipple were 
Noctes Ambrostanae. 

He liked to argue, but he never 
lost his temper and he never re- 
sorted to any trick to make his 
point. He was outstanding in his 
habit of persistently following a 
subject, turning it so that every side 
was considered before it was aban- 
doned for another equally impor- 
tant and usually ‘aoa related. 

In all matters that he considered 
unimportant Bagley was slow to 
join an issue. Time after time in a 
seminar he would take a hostile jab 
without bothering to shoot back a 
reply devastating with fact or logic. 
But let a person attack a principle 
that Bagley considered vital, and 
he would go 4o miles out of his 
way to wage war. 

Bagley was a notably effective 
teacher, always thoroly prepared to 
present interestingly and clearly his 
philosophy, with no neglect of 
practical applications. He was an 
impressive speaker at conventions. 
Nearly always he used a manu- 
script, which was carefully written, 
gesturing, as his intimates used to 
say, eloquently with his knees. As 
no other professional speaker using 
a manuscript, he could hold and 
wake up even a logy audience. He 
wrote voluminously and well, both 
books and magazine articles, and 
no one ever had to read a sentence 
of his twice to learn what it meant. 
He was a superlative editor, for five 
years of the NEA Journat and later 
of School and Society. 

But despite his notable successes, 
his humility often made him think 
in his later years that his profes- 
sional life had been a failure. He 
thought of * ‘the petty done, the un- 
done vast” rather than with justi- 
fiable pride of his contributions. 

William Chandler Bagley—a 
wise philosopher, a magnetic 
teacher, a clear and cogent writer 
and speaker, a leader not by self- 
declaration but because people fol- 


lowed him, a gentleman, and a 
friend. We shall miss him. 


; 
; 
t 
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HONICS and patriotism—a strange 

combination it would seem at first 
glance, yet combined they were when 
phonics entered American schools. In 
fact, it was patriotism which first es- 
corted phonics into American class- 
rooms. It was a patriotic rather than 
a pedagogic purpose which caused Noah 
Webster to introduce phonics in his 
Blue Back Speller. 

Mr. Webster was gravely concerned 
about the diversity of dialects spoken 
in young America. He conceived the 
plan of teaching all children to sound 
letters and combinations of letters in 
words as a means of unifying the lan- 
guage of a country in which unity meant 
future existence. 

Eventually, however, patriotism and 
phonics parted ways. Phonics then con- 
tinued on under the sponsorship of 
pedagogy. Pedagogy gave phonics a 
new function—that of helping children 
to attain independence in attacking new 
words while reading. In this role 
phonics has continued its long trek thru 
\merican classrooms from post-Revolu- 
tionary days to the present time. 

Now and then phonics has been 
frowned upon and while in disfavor 
has receded to the background for a 
period of time, only to emerge again, 
apparently with 


renewed — strength 


gained from the respite. At present 
} 


p! 


fresh surges of popularity. 


1onics is experiencing one of these 


Can this revived emphasis on phonics 
be justified in the simple phenomenon 
of an historical cycle repeating itself? 
Or are there sound educational rea- 
sons for a re-emphasis in phonics in- 
struction? 

There are general complaints that 
children are not reading as well as 
they should in the upper grades. In 
the renewed search for ways of im- 
proving reading instruction, attention 
has been drawn sharply to the need 
for more intensive and wider use of 
phonics as a contributing factor. 

The conviction that the right kind of 
phonics instruction will improve read- 
ing arises from two sources: the opin- 
ion of teachers who speak in terms 


What about Phonics? 


NILA BANTON SMITH 


Professor of Education, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 


of their personal experiences in teach- 
ing phonics to children; the results of 
scientific which have 
proved that phonics is effective in de- 
veloping independence in word recog- 
nition. 


investigations 


Data resulting from carefully con- 
trolled experimentation have recently 
lifted belief in the effectiveness of teach- 
ing phonics from the realm of opinion 
to that of documentary evidence. This 
is probably one of the soundest rea- 
sons back of the present re-emphasis. 

So it seems that there are sound edu- 
cational reasons for teaching phonics, 
but not the type of phonics which Web- 
ster used in his Blue Back Speller, or 
which McGuffy used in his New Eclec- 
tic Readers, or which Beacon and Ward 
and Gordon used in their readers of 
the early nineteen-hundreds. Philosophy, 
psychology, and scientific investigations 
in reading have yielded a rich harvest 
during the last 25 years. The teaching 
of phonics has changed accordingly. 

For one thing, child psychology has 
clearly pointed out to us the wisdom of 
recognizing growth stages in child life 
at which it is most appropriate to in- 
troduce certain skills. The significance 
of this discovery has had widespread 
effect in changing the placement of 
skills to different grade levels. 

Applied to phonics, we have come to 
the realization that there is such a thing 
as phonic readiness; that the average 
child is not sufficiently ripe mentally to 
“take on” phonics easily and to make 
the best use of it at the beginning of 
the sixth year, the time at which formal 
phonics instruction was introduced for 
many years. 

Recent investigations indicate that the 
child reaches the maturity level at which 
he can most successfully make inde- 
pendent use of formal phonics when 
he is seven years old mentally, which 
period normally falls in the second 
grade. 





It does not follow, however. 
nothing should be done about ph 
until second grade. A strong prep tory 
program should be provided thruout the 
first grade. This program should be of 
a nature which will bring the child 
to such a state of maturation in respect 
to phonics that he will be able to mak: 
wide and independent use of his knowl- 
edge of letter sounds in attacking new 


Uil, 


words in the second grade. At no 
time, however, should preparatory work 
in the first grade be forced beyond a 
degree commensurate with the child's 
psychological development. 

Another important bit of informa- 
tion about the use of phonics which 
has gradually evolved is that this tech- 
nic does not consist of one simple skill, 
but that it is a complex process mad 
up of several sepurate and distinct abili- 
ties. 

First, children must develop visial 
discrimination. They must b 
keenly sensitive to the appearanc 
phonic elements within words. T! 
they must learn to associate a cer! 
sound with each phonic element. | 
other words, they must develop azdit 
discrimination. 

Children must learn as a third step 
the delicate art of blending sounds 
working out the natural pronun 
of words. The final step in this | 
archy of phonic skills is that of 
textual application. This calls for 
combined use of visual discriminat 
auditory discrimination, and blending 
as applied in attacking new words en 
countered in context. 

Specific technics and practice sh 
be provided for developing each of | 
different abilities needed in phonic 
age so that complete, wellrounded ¢ 
petency will result. 

Other changes have taken plac 
recent years in regard to the teac! 
of phonics. Modern philosophy and 
chology disapprove memorization 
isolated elements without a know! 
of their function or application t 
situation in which they are to be u 
This describes the type of phonics 


struction that consists of flash-card 
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which children give the 

isolated phonic elements and 

long lists of “family words” 

dill, sill] from phonic charts. 

dern concept of method in 

ay be characterized by two 

rds—functional and contextual. This 

phonics should be taught 

nnection with needs in the 

lessons so that children may 

mediate and functional use of 

of this teaching, and it means 

abundance of practice should 

viven in applying phonic knowledge 

he task of attacking new words in 
ntextual settings. 

Phonics reigned supreme as the one 

f teaching independent word 

ognition for nearly 200 years of 

\merican history. Today, however, it 

s several competitors of high potency. 

One is the study of word structure. 
\mong its possibilities we might men- 

two simple types of word analyses: 
nding two known words within a new 
mpound word and finding a smaller 
known word within another word. 

If children are taught to look for 
known words within other words, either 
compound or single, it is amazing how 
irequently this simple help will give 
them just the needed cue in recognizing 
| new word. 

The major function of the study of 
word structure, however, is to aid chil- 
dren in recognizing the variant forms 

' stem words, variant forms made by 
(ding endings such as d, ed, es, ing, ly, 
ul, ment; variant forms made by adding 
clixes such as be, un, re; variant forms 
le by omitting one or more letters 


rm contractions such as wouldn't, 
2’)) 


| 


1 
nod ¢ 


chers everywhere claim that in- 

to recognize such variant forms 
ords constitutes one of the most 
blesome and persistent problems in 
| reading. Because of the difh- 
‘y which such variant forms cause, it 
\tremely important that we provide 
retully planned programs of instruc- 
| taking into account the several dif- 
it types of word variants. Such a 
cram if effectively taught takes sec- 
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ond place only to 
phonics itself in con- 
tribution to develop- 
ment of independence 
in word recognition. 
There other 
methods of attacking new words which 


are 


are used with success by children either 
independently of phonics or as supple- 
ments to phonics. The use of context or 
meaning clues is a word-getting technic 
which serves both children and adults 
well and frequently. We supply in our 
reading vocabulary a word which is al- 
ready in our speaking vocabulary, be- 
cause it completes the meaning of a 
printed sentence. 

Another aid to word recognition is 
the use of picture clues. The picture of 
a noun or the action of a character 
which accompanies text on a page often 
gives the child a clue to the new word 
representing the noun or action. 

Additional clues frequently are given 
to new words thru use of pictures that 
convey plot implications which cannot 
be carried in the text because of limita- 
tions of the reading vocabulary. Picture 
clues, like context clues, need to be 
checked by other methods of attack. 

Configuration, or the general appear- 
ance of words, has a strong influence on 
word recognition. One teacher included 
grasshopper in a group of flash-card 
words which she was using with her be- 
ginning readers. One day she traced the 
outline shape of grasshopper and substi- 
tuted this outline for the word itself. 
The children recognized the word-shape 
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just as readily as when all of 
the letters in the word were 
apparent. 





Configuration is not sufh- 
ciently reliable, however, to 
be depended upon to any 
great extent as a general aid to inde- 
pendent recognition. It must be checked 
with more accurate methods. 

No one technic is infallible. We need 
to teach several different methods of at- 
tack to serve different types of words 
and contextual situations, and to use as 
checks one against the other. 

Phonics has been a fetish in teaching 
word recognition for so many years that 
phonics and word recognition are prac- 
tically synonymous terms in the think- 
ing of many people. Teachers com- 
monly speak of teaching phonics when 
they are really referring to the entire 
word-recognition program which em- 
braces phonics as just one of several 
word-getting technics. 

The functional, contextual type of 
phonics has proved itself to be highly 
effective in developing independence in 
word attack and for this reason is de- 
serving of the present emphasis which it 
is receiving. 

Let us be sure, however, to extend 
both our thinking and practice to in- 
clude liberal provision for such other 
effectual aids to word recognition as 
context clues, picture clues, configura- 
tion clues, and the extremely useful 
knowledge and technics resulting from 
the study of word structure in all of its 
ramifications. 


nn nc nny ns nnn 


Tue Journat does not ordinarily carry material sent in anonymously, but we believe 
the following statement merits publishing: 


“Many years ago I was a country student attending a small town highschool. The 
junior-senior banquet was the one occasion for wearing new formal dresses but, 
being unaware of the custom, I wore my best wool skirt and white shirtwaist. Upon 
arriving I was selfconscious and humiliated but could not go home, as my father 
had brought me to town and had returned to the farm. According to my naive 
judgment, there seemed no alternative to staying in the cloakroom. 


“As I stood there alone the door opened and in came my English teacher wearing 
a beautiful evening dress. She seemed to sense the situation for she returned to her 


rooming house across the street. In a few minutes she came back wearing a dark 


wool skirt and a white shirtwaist. We went out together to the banquet table. 


“That incident has been an invaluable lesson to me during my many years of 


teaching.” 


’ 
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The Veteran in College 


W. C. TOEPELMAN 


Director of Veterans’ Affairs, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


ANY questions, doubts, and fears 

were expressed back in 1944 as to 
the effect the new Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act might have on colleges 
and universities. 

Some expressed doubt that service- 
men, having been away from the class- 
room for so long, would have much 
interest in, or desire for, further educa- 
tion. Others asserted that even tho the 
veteran might return he probably would 
find campus life too dull or too juvenile 
or too unrealistic after his war experi- 
ence. Still others feared that he would 
come “just for the ride” and to get sub- 
sistence pay until a job became avail- 
able. A few predicted there would 
develop a class of “educational bums” 
drifting from campus to campus with 
little interest in anything academic. 

There was also the fear that the long 
period away from books might make it 
too difficult for the veteran to come 
back into the classroom and keep pace 
with students who had experienced no 
interruption. Closely related was the 
question as to whether or not the ex- 
servicemen, after the speedy tempo of 
the war, could adjust to the quiet life of 
a college community. 

In short, there was raised before the 
educational world the “veteran prob- 
lem.” Many were the suggestions as to 
how to cope with it and how to “re- 
habilitate” the men and women as they 
returned. 

For some months after Public Law 
346 was on the statute books, it appeared 
as tho some of the fears and doubts 
might have sound basis. Only a small 
trickle of veterans came into the col- 
leges. From here and there came reports 
that those who were back in school were 
restless, uninterested, and complaining, 
and that they were not being assim- 
ilated. 

Some widely-read magazines and 
periodicals spread thru their pages fea- 
tured articles calling attention to in- 
stances where a veteran was bitterly 
critical of the educational system or of 


488 


the studentbodies and faculties of the 
schools they were attending. Alarmists 
began to chant, “We told you so.” 

Yet in most colleges and universities 
plans for the postwar period were de- 
veloping. Surveys by universities, such 
as those conducted by Illinois, Colorado, 
Ohio, and Oklahoma, showed that at 
least so far as the former college student 
was concerned, there was a real and 
earnest desire to return to school as 
soon as possible. 

Men returning to visit the campuses 
brought word that among their com- 
rades were many who would take ad- 
vantage of the G. I. Bill. As a result, 
forward-looking institutions early de- 
veloped organizations to take care of the 
veterans already returned and to lay 
plans for vastly greater numbers once 
the shooting stopped. 

It is now a year since V-J Day and 
the much-discussed “veteran problem” 
has vanished into thin air. True enough, 
because the war ended sooner than 
anyone expected and demobilization 
was extremely rapid, the colleges find 
themselves confronted with many seri- 
ous problems. But these are veteran 
problems only in the sense that they 
affect his welfare and his opportunity 
to find a place where the education he 
so much desires may be obtained. 

There is practical unanimity of opin- 
ion that instead of being the problem 
many feared he would be, the returning 
veteran has proved to be about the finest 
addition ever to come to the campus. 

Perhaps the most significant educa- 
tional event of the year, if not in all 
history, has been the unprecedented de- 
mand for admission to colleges and uni- 
versities. Within weeks of V-J Day 
hundreds of veterans were arriving on 
the campuses. By midwinter the return- 
flow was measured by thousands. In 
the next academic year this will be 
swelled into tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

The impact on colleges is terrific 
with regard to housing; classroom and 





laboratory space; faculty, recreational. 
and health facilities. Administrators ar¢ 
working feverishly to meet the demand 
and especially in housing are leaving | 
stone unturned or avenue unexplor 

Thus far most of the housing mac 
ready is of emergency and tempo 
nature and is far below the standard 
deserved by the veteran and that wh 
the college would like to offer. The total 
amount of housing made available 
far is completely inadequate. Few insti 
tutions have the available finances 1 
provide for all needs and must depend 
on federal or state aid. 

The demand for additional classroom 
facilities is perhaps somewhat less press 
ing, but if forecasts of continued in- 
creases in enrolment are true [and there 
is every reason to believe they are], in a 
short time this problem may become as 
acute as that of living quarters. 

Likewise it is becoming increasing]; 
difficult to secure qualified teaching per- 
sonnel and to house it when found. 
Already these and other shortages have 
made it necessary for practically all 
state-supported institutions to limit ad- 
missions to in-state students and in one 
or two instances not even all of the 
latter can be accommodated. 

The fear that the G. I. Bill would 
make “educational bums” of veterans 
must of a certainty be allayed by now. 
Institution after institution reports a 
“drop-out” rate for veterans below that 
of nonveterans and of prewar days. 

Not only is the veteran staying in 
school thru the term but he is, in the 
majority of cases, going right thru the 
calendar year, as evidenced by the large 
numbers in the summer schools this 
year. In fact, many are so intent on 
completing the work for the degree in 
the shortest possible time that ther 
the possibility that college may } 
harder on their health and nerves than 
was the war. This tendency on the par 
of the veteran to carry on his work 
without interruption serves to accentu 
ate shortages and could result in further 
restrictions on admissions. 

The scholastic achievement of th 
veteran has been to many the most re 
markable and pleasant surprise. The 
fear that he would come “just for the 
ride” and without intellectual purpos 
has been completely dispelled. Studies 
made in practically every institution 
where large numbers ‘of veterans are 
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enrolled reveal that even in the first 
semester after return, when it was 
thought rehabilitation and readjustment 
difficulties would be greatest, they have 
| their own in grades and many have 


he 
Lids 
} 


exceeded the all-school average. 
Most faculty members report that 
1g veterans is a refreshing and 
lenging experience, that they are 
serious, alert, discerning, courteous, and 
tive. But the veteran is quick to 
ineficiency and does not hesitate 

criticize it. 

Many faculty members and many vet- 
ns themselves feared that the return- 
g serviceman might be attempting an 
lucational program for which he was 
itted and thus drop out of school. 
Again, these fears have proved to be 
nwarranted as indicated by the low 
rate of withdrawal mentioned above. 
Many veterans, however, are not choos- 
ig courses too wisely. There is great 
ed for much expanded, sound counsel- 
ing programs, particularly for the 50°4 
r more who are starting as freshmen. 
The question most often asked con- 
cerns the courses the veterans are choos- 


be remembered that the 


g. It must 
rage age of the veteran is about 24 
hat at least one in three is married. 
He is, therefore, interested in those cur- 
ilums which will most directly en- 
him to support his family and lead 

um into his life’s career. 
Far and away most popular are engi- 

{ 


ne 
Lilig, 


yusiness, law, medicine, the 
ences, and journalism, fields which do 
not readily lend themselves to large 
sses and lecture methods but which 
do require much laboratory space and 
pecialized equipment. Many who are 
osing or who will choose these fields 
ke the choice with little knowledge 
the backgrounds and aptitudes re- 
red. To avoid the possible disillusion- 
t of such veterans will require that 
sood counseling services be available. 
Ever present too is the danger that 
his hurry to arrive at the breadwin- 
ung stage, the veteran may overlook 
the necessity of developing that phase 
ot his education which will enable him 
to contribute his share toward solution 
t the social and economic problems of 


‘us Community and nation. 

One of the concerns often expressed 
vas that of assimilation of veterans into 
the social and extracurriculum life of 


1 


the campus. There is no phase of worth- 


i 
\V 
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Education, 1946 style: This veteran at American University 


ws NGTON EVE S STAR 


Washington, D.C., minds Junior and catches up on his studies. 


while student activity into which t 
returned serviceman has not entere 
He is not interested in frills or nonessen- 
tials but he is an integral part of the 
student life. Disciplinary problems with 
veterans are almost nonexistent. All in 
all, their presence is having a whole- 
some influence on the entire campus. 

From the standpoint of educational 
methods and practices, the presence of 
thousands of mature men and women 


with war experiences behin« 


eon 


gether with students scarcely beyond 
1] 


ueges anda Uf! - 


adolescence, gives to C 


La | 


versities the opportunity to carr 


unique experiment, to develop an edu- 


ae | 


cational pattern both suitable fo 
just out of highschool and purposetul 
and stimulating to the mature man. 
This is a challenge that must be met 
if the primary objective of the G. I. edu- 
cational program—an alert, intelligent, 
clear-thinking citizenry able to create 
a world of peace—is to be attained. 
Many thousands of eligible veterans 
were not able to gain adm I 
school of their choice this year. In spite 
of everything that has been done, facili- 
ties for taking care of increasing en- 
rolments are entirely inadequate. 
Whether or not the situation can be 
remedied before veterans who have al- 
ready been delayed from three to five 
years in starting their educational pro- 


ram give up their plans is questionable. 
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t I G. Bill is the 
| 


product of a demand from the public at 
large, and that public must resolve to 
make it work. It must also resolve that 
the men and women too young to be 
veterans have an equal opportunity for 
education. 
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ARTELS have a direct effect on our daily lives, 

whether we realize it or not. The word itself may 
sound foreign to many of us. We may have a vague idea 
that it has something to do with big companies in many 
countries getting together to hold up prices in interna- 
tional trade. 

That, indeed, is part of it. But we make a great mistake 
if we think that cartels have nothing to do with us in 
America. 

Cartels are real. They operate right here in our own 
country. They help to determine the price we pay for 
food, for medicines, and for household, business, and in- 
dustrial supplies of many kinds. 

What is a cartel? The word is European. It came into 
the American language only about a generation ago. It 
refers to an arrangement among those companies which 
produce and sell the same type of goods in different coun- 
tries. 

Normally, these companies would be competing with 
one another. They would seek to offer fine products at 
low prices in order to get 
new business and hold old 
customers. 

Established companies 
would try to hold on to 
welldeveloped trading areas. 
Expanding companies 
would try to push into new 
territories and get some of 
this business for themselves. 

Then one company might 
come out with a simple idea: 
Why fight? Why not get to- 
gether? Why risk price wars, 
loss of markets, overproduc- 
tion, and dumping? Why 


not agree to divide up sales 








What Cartels Mean to You 


Impartial findings from Twentieth Century Fund surveys on how our 


economic system affects our daily lives. 


CARTEL CONTROLS IN AMERICA 





——" Chief, Education Department 


Twentieth Century Fund 


all around? Some cartels operate in exactly this way. 

A thorogoing study of cartels is now being made by 1] 
Twentieth Century Fund. Research is being conduct 
by George W. Stocking and Myron W. Watkins. Resu! 
will appear in two volumes, of which the first, Cartels : 
Action, is soon to be published by the Fund. 

In their forthcoming book, Stocking and Watkins defi 
a cartel as “an arrangement among, or on behalf of, p 
ducers engaged in the same line of business designed | 
limit or eliminate competition among them.” 

In the days just before the outbreak of World War II, 
probably the most widely known cartel was the Germ 
chemical trust, I. G. Farbénindustrie. This combine h 
arrangements with British Imperial Chemical Indust: 
Ltd. and with large American concerns and others 
stake out world markets in a wide variety of medicin 
plastics, dyes, heavy chemical, and other products. Th 
ranged from such things as aspirin to artificial rubbe: 
Less talked about, but very. effective in their controls. 
were international cartels in aluminum, steel, elect: 
lamps, sugar, and explosives 

Big companies in Ame! 
often took part in these ¢ 
tels—altho not much pul 
licity was given to the 
rangements. Stocking 
Watkins tried to estima’ 
what percentage of thr 
large classes of goods in t! 
United States came und 
some degree of cartel regi 
lation. 

They found that in 1939 
cartels had some measure ©! 
control over 87° of the o F 
ore, metals, and = minera! 






products generally sold in 
Tri ies ; o ‘Ives ry = _ ~n - Inited Sr: ikewise. 
territories among ourselves, MINERAL AGRICULTURAL MANUFACTURED the United States. Likewis« 
agree who is to sell what PRODUCTS PRODUCTS PRODUCTS here in our country som 


products where, mit pro- 
duction, and keep up prices 





60°, of the agricultural prod 
ucts and about 42% of the 
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ufactured products were “cartelized” to some degree. 
Cartels have many different ways of operating. The 
and rubber cartels were fairly simple schemes to 
t exports, so that too much sugar and rubber would 






dumped on world markets. Neither exercised any 
control over prices—altho if too much of either 
had been produced and sold, prices probably 
have fallen very low. 
ron and steel cartel was very complicated. It had 
te sections for different types of products. The steel 
regulated both the amount of exports and _ prices. 
closely knit of all were the aluminum and electric 
rtels. They were governed by corporations in 
the stock was held by member companies. 
ng by what they set out to do, cartels seem to be 
general types. One is set up for defense and the 
for aggression. The distinction between them is 
ways sharply drawn, but in most cases they lean 
to one form or the other. 

\s an extreme example of the defensive type of cartel, 

light point to sugar. For years, sugar was constantly 

lithculty because markets were always glutted and 

s correspondingly low. The industry was badly out of 
and the welfare of millions of people in the 
sugar-producing countries was involved. 

Stocking and Watkins say, “The successive sugar cartels 

almost purely defensive—designed primarily to avert 
rse disasters than those which the industry had al- 
met.” 

\n example of the other, the aggressive type, is the 
uinum cartel. In its half-century history it has never 
wn ruinous prices or faced a serious problem of excess 
city or dislocated markets. Stocking and Watkins say 
the financial record of 
aluminum companies, 

| good times and bad, at 


TWO TYPES OF CARTELS be said as to 


Germany and Japan before the war. In those countries, 
small producers in small lines as well as big companies 
in big lines were so thoroly organized that almost all 
products reached the market with some form of cartel 
control. 

In Great Britain the companies [mostly big] that joined 
the European iron and steel cartel had government en- 
couragement. 

Controls of coffee and tin were sponsored by govern- 
ments. On the other hand, glass and copper cartels were 
set up by private action. Likewise, the big cartels in 
aluminum, magnesium, and electric lamps were set up 
by private companies in private, often secret, negotiations. 
Sometimes they ran afoul of anti-trust laws in America 
and were prosecuted. 

This points to the heart of the cartel problem today 
what to do about them? During the war cartels didn’t have 
much chance to operate. Peace gives them the opportunity 
once more. 


Some authorities strongly and openly favor cartels. 
They say that cartels do help to stabilize markets and 
keep business activity at a good normal rate and help to 
prevent disastrous ups and downs. They believe that if 
cartels are strictly and properly regulated, they can be 
a force for economic good. 

Other authorities denounce cartels as schemes for en 
riching producers—particularly the big ones—and holding 
prices to consumers much higher than they should be. 
Persons of this view strongly advocate government action 
to prohibit and break up cartels and restore, as far as 
possible, free markets. 

The postwar struggle between these philosophies is 
just the beginning. In the months to come we shall hear 

great debates on policies re 
garding cartels. Much will 


what this 





me and abroad, shows 
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y usually can be put into e 
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up by governments and 





e set up by private ac- 


Sometimes producers, par- 
larly if they are small or 
merous, may ask a gov- 
rnment to help them or- 
nize a cartel. 
Some governments have 
en quite willing to do so. 
his was notably true of 
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me 
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country should and should 
not do about them. 

Some of the most sound 
and interesting suggestions 
are expected to come from 
an impartial, nonpartisan 
committee of experts which 


has recently been appointed 





by the Twentieth Century 


Fund to review its cartel 


HIGH PRICES findings and make recom 





EXCLUSIVE mendations for public pol- 
TERRITORY $e 
RESTRICTED is 


PRODUCTION Because all of us are vitally 


affected, it 1S important that 


we know about cartels 50 


2» J that we may understand the 


issues when they are pre- 
sented to us. 








which is planned for publication soon. The 











lhis article is based largely on the Twentieth Century Fund's forthcoming survey, Cartels in Action ' 1 
Fund is an endowed foundation for scientific research and public education on economic questions Further information may be obtained from 


Education Department, Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd Street. New York 18, N. Y. 
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Boys’ State 


M. R. DODD 


Assistant Superintendent, Kanawha County 
Schools, Charleston, West Virginia 


URING the summer more 


than 17,000 highschool boys thru- 


past 


out the nation attended citizenship train- 
ing camps sponsored by the American 
Legion. These camps—known as Boys’ 
States—required over 2000 adult coun- 
selors and the expenditure of more than 
a quarter of a million dollars. 

The first Boys’ State was held in 
Illinois in 1935. West Virginia, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, and then other states 
followed and the national organization 
of the American Legion adopted the 
idea as one of its major activities. 

Boys’ State is primarily a program 
of education. Its purpose is to teach 
constructive at- 
titudes toward the American form of 


selected young men 
government. It attempts to teach that 
our form of government is fundamen- 
tally sound; that it needs an intelligent 
citizenry and a clean, honest, and im- 
partial administration responsive to the 
will of the people. 
The Boys’ State Creed says: 


American citizenship is my most 
priceless possession. I believe in the 
constitutional form of government of 
the United States of America—which 
guarantees me the right to worship God 
as I choose and, as a citizen, equal op- 
portunity and equal educational rights. 
’ Tt is my obligation to participate in 
and contribute my effort to the civic 
and political welfare of my community, 
state, and nation. 

I resolve to learn and understand gov- 
ernment and the civic needs of my com- 
munity and I hereby dedicate myself 
to the task of arousing and maintain- 
ing a like interest in my fellow citizens. 

Therefore may. the experience of 
Boys’ State be ever with me as a re- 
minder of my obligation to my coun- 
try. 


Boys’ State tries to teach the privi- 
leges but it stresses more the duties and 


Chow formation at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, during Boys’ State. 


responsibilities of American citizenship. 
And, further, it gives intensive, prac- 
tical, concrete experience in ways and 
means of carrying out the duties and 
responsibilities of American citizens. 


AT ANY BOYS’ STATE one finds a com- 
bination of school and functioning gov- 
ernment. There are classes in elections, 
courts, municipal government, legisla- 
tive procedures, county administra- 
tion, public safety, health, et cetera. 
The instructors are invariably outstand- 
ing—jurists, college or highschool teach- 
ers, lawyers, and capable public officials 
interested in youth and America. 

In addition to the classwork in Boys’ 
State, the boys themselves set up rep- 
licas of their own state governments. 
They elect their own state, county, and 
municipal officials, from governor to 
justice of the peace. Their city councils 
pass ordinances and their state legis- 
latures enact laws. Their sheriffs and 
state police function. Their judges sit 
with boy lawyers, prosecuting or de- 
fending. In short, each citizen learns 
about his government by actually par- 
ticipating in its functioning. 

A better conception of Boys’ State 
can be had from a brief view of a typi- 
cal state. The West Virginia Boys’ State 
is held at the State 44H Camp, which 
has a permanent staff operating under 
the direction of the state university. The 
spacious grounds of 523 acres have a 
beautiful setting on the site of “Stone- 
wall” Jackson’s boyhood home. 


There are 14 permanent commodious 















ie wes. 


cottages accommodating 25 to 60 boys 
each. The dining hall will seat 400 and 
an assembly hall slightly more. Swin 
ming pool and playing fields are 
quate. Each cottage is a gift to 
camp by a county of the state and bears 
the name of that county. 

On arrival the boys are assigned ' 
various cottages. Thus, in each cottag 
is a sufficient number of boys to carr 
on the basic function of a county go\ 
ernment. They elect their county off 
cers thru bipartisan elections and carr 
out the organization of a typical county. 
The same cottage also functions part 
the time as a municipality—the count 
seat of the particular county. All 
the cottages [counties] together co! 
stitute the state. 

On the evening of their arrival 
camp the boys have their first assemb 
and an outline of procedure. Imm 
diately following the assembly they 
journ to their cottages and elect t! 
party executive committeemen, and po! 
itics begins. 

During each forenoon for four d 
there are classes in different phases 
government. These classes 
that every boy attends all classes. At! 
the class periods of the first day 


la 


rotate 


concurrent with the instructional pr 
gram during the ensuing week, el: 
tioneering, elections, and government 
become a major part of the program. 
A fair idea of the general procedu 
in election and governmental function 
ing can be gained by the following pro- 
gram of the 1946 Wisconsin Boys’ State: 
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before voting for Nationalist or Federalist candidates, the boys at the Lewis County cottage hear a last-minute pep talk. 


First Day, Saturday, June 22—Regis- 
election of ward, city, and 
committeemen; party caucuses 


Second Day, Sunday, June 23— 
Church services by Protestant and 
Catholic chaplains; law, civil service, 


fhcers, and other schools in ses- 
on; nomination of candidates for city 
hces: campaigning 
hid Day, Monday, June 24—All 
schools in session; election of city ofh- 
government commences to 
municipal court starts ses- 
nomination of candidates for 
unty offices, state assemblymen, and 
senators; campaigning 


ISS; City 
runction § 


S ns: 





Fourth Day, Tuesday, June 25—Elec- 
tion of all county officials and state leg- 
slators; county government functions; 
senate and assembly organize; nomina- 
tions for state offices in the primary 
election; plenty of campaigning 

Fifth Day, Wednesday, June 26— 
Schools in session, with final examina- 
tions for law, civil service, and peace 
othcers, and awarding of certificates, 
rimary election for state offices; city 
ind county governments function; mu- 

and county courts in session; 
mpaigning for state offices 

| Day, Thursday, June 27—Elec- 
of state officials; city and county 
sovernments functioning; state legisla- 
‘ure In session; municipal and county 

rts continue sessions; in the evening, 
| inauguration of the governor 
her Boys’ State officials 

Seventh Day, Friday, June 28—All 
Boys’ State government func- 

ng: all courts, including State Su- 
Court, in session; athletic con- 
in the evening, Governor’s Ball 
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Eighth Day, Saturday, June 29—All 
government units in final sessions; final 
general assembly; presentation of diplo- 
mas, class pins, and other awards; fare- 
well dinner at noon, followed by ad- 
journment. 


Before the week is out every boy 
has participated in some responsibility 
of a city, county, or state administra- 
tion. He has witnessed the functioning 
of courts and lawmaking bodies, and 
has seen or felt the hand of the law 
represented by the sheriff or state police. 

At the same time he has had an ex- 
cellent vacation from the standpoint of 
health and recreation. Boys’ State has a 
broad athletic program based on careful 
physical examination and guided by 
capable directors. The typical state has 
a wide variety of sports and recreational 
activities in some one of which each boy 
must participate. These include softball, 
baseball, tennis, volleyball, swimming, 
horseshoe pitching, and track events. In 
the recreational or hobby field are such 
activities as band, glee club, camera club, 
nature study, radio, and journalism— 
for every state has its own newspaper. 

The American Legion has not han- 
dled these Boys’ States alone. It has had 
the enthusiastic cooperation of many 
people. In order to enter, a prospective 
citizen must have 
ability for constructive leadership. He 


demonstrated his 
must be an outstanding student in the 
junior or senior class of his highschool. 
Most states specify juniors only, so that 
the “citizen” may give a definite return 
to his highschool. 


Highschool principals and_ teachers 
have consistently cooperated. They nom- 
inate outstanding students for the honor 
of attending Boys’ State, and have furt- 
nished during the past summer more 
than a thousand counselors to assist. 

In addition to the cooperative school 
personnel, the American Legion has had 
the assistance of many civic organiza- 
tions. Over 40 organizations sponsored 
boys to the last West Virginia State. 
These included Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
40-8, B’Nai B’Rith, Knights of Pythias, 
IOOF, K. of C., LOOM, BPOE, Ex- 
change Club, American Legion Auxil- 
iary, A. F. and A. M. Masonic Lodge, 
VFW, Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club, Chamber of Commerce, 
Pilot Club, and Woman’s Club. 

The value of Boys’ State is widely 
recognized. Highschool principals _re- 
port that the experience of their juniors 
in these citizenship camps is reflected in 
their schools the following year; that 
one of the best leadership assets in the 
student bodies is that of youth who have 
returned from Boys’ State. Parents are 
zealous for opportunities to have their 
sons attend. Civic clubs welcome an 
opportunity to act as sponsor. 

The boys themselves report that it 
is decidedly the greatest experience they 
have had. Many Girls’ States, also, are 
now in operation. 

Association with other potential lead- 
ers gives the youth a continuing inter- 
est and a seasoned confidence in his 
abifity to assume the obligations of con- 
structive citizenship. 





NDUSTRIAL 
—a fourfold approach 


HE effectiveness of industrial arts 
teaching is determined to a large 
extent by the pattern of the program. 
The program should be as compre- 
hensive as secondary education. 
Industrial arts—as an area of teaching 
and learning in the public schools—is 
a study of industry. Specifically it is a 
study of the materials, processes, occu- 
pations, and products of industry and 
of the social and economic problems 
arising within an industrial democracy. 
The scope, functions, and contribu- 
tions of industrial arts are never a closed 
and settled issue. This condition does 
not imply conflict but gains its dynamics 
from two variables: [1] The importance 
of industry in our social-economic life is 
constantly on the increase, and [2] the 
clarification of purpose and the refine- 
ment of program at the secondary- 
school level is of continual concern. 
A basic error frequently occurs in 
planning industrial arts programs for 
secondary schools when it is assumed 
that a single type of emphasis is ade- 
quate. Secondary-school conditions point 
to a need for an industrial arts program 
which has several speeds forward. This 
conclusion is based on the following: 


ARTS 


[1] There are certain understandings 
relating to industry with which all stu- 
dents should be familiar in a general 
education, [2] the varied interests found 
among highschool pupils cause them to 
vary in appreciation of a subject, [3] the 
abilities and backgrounds among pupils 
are greatly diverse, | 4] it is possible for 
a subject field to be taught with several 
distinctly different emphases. 

A well-balanced industrial arts pro- 
gram at the secondary-school level 
should be developed with four types of 
emphases: major problem, broad indus- 
trial arts, specialized industrial arts, 
scheduled activity or hobby. These ap- 
proaches are not four types of industrial 
arts programs from which to choose, 
but four phases of a complete program. 

Major Problem Emphasis—In a mod- 
ern program of secondary education a 
part of the school time of all boys and 
girls should be devoted to the careful 
study of current, socially significant 
problems of the community, state, 
nation, and world. At present, such 
problems as housing, labor-manage- 
ment disputes, juvenile delinquency, 
price control, and world organization 
for peace could be studied. 








Some of the facilities within an indus- 
trial arts laboratory can be justified 
principally on the basis of their con- 
tribution to the development of 
worthwhile avocational pursuits. 


Administration and direction of this 
part of the program may vary from 
school to school. But in any realist: 
study of current problems industri,| 
aspects are almost certain to be present. 
The industrial arts teacher should } 
qualified to contribute to such studies 
and his parttime services so used. 

He should know industry as an oper 
ating institution. In regard to housing, 
for instance, he should have reliabk 
information on such phases of the prob 
lem as: The possibilities and limitations 
of new technics of house construction, 
the possibilities of house construction in 
the $6000 bracket in his locality, and the 
nature of labor regulations which help 
or hinder our capacity to build houses. 

This phase of the program does not 
necessarily involve the use of tools and 
machines but calls for a person equipped 
to contribute to the pupil’s development 
of social outlook. The importance of 
this is emphasized by Boyd H. Bode in 
Industrial Arts and the American Tra- 
dition: 

“The teaching of industrial arts 
should be as much a process of shaping 
social outlook as it is anything else. 
... It may fairly be claimed that a 
student has not studied industrial arts 
as he should if he has not acquired 
some convictions with respect to the 
social reconstruction which is necessary) 
if the possibilities in this field of activin 
are to be realized. Without new insights 
of this kind he may, indeed, be a skilled 
craftsman and perhaps a fairly well-in- 
formed person, but he cannot claim to 
be an educated man.” 

Broad Industrial Arts Emphasis—In 
the major problem emphasis the pr 
mary purpose is to make certain that the 
industrial aspects of a given problem 
are noted. In the broad industrial arts 
emphasis the teacher is concerned with 
having the pupils contact a wide variety 
of materials, tools, processes, and occu- 
pations of industry. 

There should be considerable oppo! 
tunity provided for the pupil to perform 
operations in handling tools and in 
processing materials as well as to study 
them thru reading, visiting shops and 
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‘ndustries, and in viewing educational 

Glms. Industrial arts should be available 
a this basis to all pupils regardless of 
heir manipulative abilities or long- 
nge plans. 

For most pupils this emphasis is 

needed in grades seven and eight and 
possibly nine. 
At this point certain of the pupils 
may be expected to become students in 
vocational education programs or con- 
tinue in more specialized industrial arts 
programs. For others the broad indus- 
trial arts emphasis may operate from 
grades ten thru 14. 

The smaller secondary school will 
need a comprehensive general shop to 
administer the broad program. Larger 
schools may achieve this end thru a 
series of restricted general shops [ gen- 
eral metals, general electricity, transpor- 
tation, and the like] or thru multiple- 
teacher comprehensive general shops. 

The plan should provide for each 
pupil to get overall industrial experi- 
ence. The time spent in a given type of 
work may vary from area to area with 
the criterion of time measurement being 
a complete work experience. 


In the broad industrial arts approach 
the teacher is concerned with having 
the pupils contact a wide variety of 
materials, tools, processes, and occu- 
pations of industry. 
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Specialized Industrial Arts Emphasis— 
A third approach recognizes that all 
pupils should specialize in some type of 
work during their early youth. Psycho- 
logically the feeling of successful ma- 
turation in socially-recognized pursuits 
is essential to emotional wellbeing. 
Sociologically it is important to have 
the youth identify himself with socially- 
accepted adult activities. Industrial arts 
will fill this particular need for many 
students. 

Such an approach to industrial arts 
should be available to secondary-school 
pupils enrolled in any nonvocational 
curriculum. The highschool pupil who 
plans to go to college and follow an 
academic career may find this level of 
industrial arts experiences profitable, 
inasmuch as it may very likely be his 
last opportunity for nonacademic ex- 
perience. The experiences would also 
be of considerable value to those young 
people who expect to specialize in 
occupations or professions which re- 
quire technical competence or manual 
dexterity. 

Scheduled Activity or Hobby Em- 
phasis—Many pupils of secondary-school 
age have hobbies relating to things 
mechanical or industrial—model build- 
ing, amateur radio, and photography. 
Frequently they need the occasional use 
of some expensive equipment to carry 
on these hobbies, especially in the form- 
ative stages. 

The beginner in radio may require 
the use of a soldering copper or testing 
equipment. The model builder may 
need a band saw to rough out a fuse- 


lage. These pupils may seek advice— 
where to purchase materials, how to 
prepare for an amateur broadcaster’s 
permit, how to adjust the timing on a 
model gas engine. 


A few schools have a period a week 
or more devoted to hobbies or to sched- 
uled activities. When pupils come to the 
industrial arts shop during this period 
they usually have a job to do. And, 
while good standards of workmanship 
and safety should always be encouraged, 
the industrial arts teacher will do well 
to give advice and offer assistance only 
when needed. Otherwise the teacher’s 
domination may convert the hobby pe- 
riod into another class. 

The four approaches to industrial arts 
present it as a subject field capable of 
several types of emphases. The differ- 
ences in emphases should not be con- 
verted into hard and fast compartmen- 
talizations. 
the industrial arts 
teacher does not meet his full social 


For example, 
responsibility to the pupil by participat- 
ing in the study of current social prob- 
lems. The teacher should be concerned 
with the pupil’s social outlook even if 
the 


specialized. 


industrial arts activity becomes 

It is rather common to observe in 
secondary schools a program of indus- 
trial arts confined to one maturity level 
and directed toward restricted educa- 
tional ends. Other basic functions or 
contributions are neglected, regardless 
of the excellence of the restricted indus- 
trial arts program and the adequacy of 


facilities. 


a 


sca 
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SCIENCE museum can be a valu- 
A able addition to an elementary 
school. The plan proposed here was 
worked out after several years of ex- 
perimentation and observation. 


Location of Museum 


A small room opening into a hall, an 
unused storage space, or a section of 
the main hall might provide a suitable 
place. The space used should be easily 
accessible and have sufficient daylight. 


Essential Equipment 


Plenty of bulletinboard space for dis- 
playing pictures and blackboard space 
for drawings, diagrams, and notices is 
essential. Several tables and open-shelf 
bookcases are best for displaying mate- 
rial that may be handled by the ob- 
servers. One or two display cases which 
can be locked may well be used for dis- 
plays of valuable or breakable articles 
that are not to be handled. Cupboard 
space for storing permanent collections, 
material to be exhibited later, and for 
general supplies is a necessity. A low 
reading table and small chairs 
used for a library corner. 


may be 


Exhibits 
To interest, several exhibits 
should be changed every two weeks. A 


sustain 


few permanent ones will serve as the 
nucleus for the museum. You might be 
able to borrow material from parents, 
members of the faculty, and city mu- 
seums for display purposes. Mount these 
and label them carefully to give them 
their maximum value. 

A conducted tour of the school- 
grounds or a planned exploration of 
nearby fields, streams, or woods by small 
groups often yields appropriate material 
for displays featuring the immediate 
locality. In this way, students can be 
encouraged to be more observant of 
their surroundings. 

Colorful labels and mounts add to the 
attractiveness of the museum. The labels 





An Elementary-School Science Museum 


accompanying each article displayed 
should describe it—what it is, where 
it came from, and to whom it belongs. 

The following are a few suggestions 
for displays. Those starred may serve as 
a nucleus for your museum: 


*Rocks *Fossils 
*Minerals *Petrified Wood 
*Shells *Soil samples 
*Coral *Wood samples 
*Sponges *Goldfish 
Tadpoles Butterflies 
Chameleons Pond insects 


Toad eggs Cocoons 


Frog eggs Hornets’ nests 
Moths Wasps’ nests 
Snails Seeds 

Clams Mosses 
Crayfish Fungi 
Salamanders Pine cones 
Turtles Growing plants 


Model airplanes 

Model ships 

Handmade toys 

Articles of foreign origin 
Articles made by Indians 
Articles made by Eskimos 


Short-time Loans 


Rabbits Snakes 
Guinea pigs Toads 
White rats Frogs 


Use of Bulletinboards 


Large bulletinboards may be used for 
carefully organized picture material to 
supplement the exhibits or to illustrate 
subjectmatter difficult to bring into the 
museum in its original state. 

One small bulletinboard may be re- 
served for science news clippings. Chil- 
dren should be encouraged to supply 
these items. 


Special Features 


Near the entrance to the museum a 
large printed bulletin bearing the title, 
“Special Features for the Week,” directs 
attention of visitors to the new display 
material. 

A question or puzzle corner always 
arouses interest. An activity similar to 
the following may well be used: An 
object is exhibited under a sign reading, 
“Can You Name This?” Three or four 
pertinent facts about the object are 





posted. Small slips of paper are provided 
on which the name of the pupil and 
his answer may be written. These slips 
are dropped into a box. The following 
week the names of those whose ans\ 
are correct are posted. 

If the object used for the quiz is simi 
lar to something that has been on di 
play awhile or is related to it in any 
way, thé children will be trained to be 
more observing. For example, an cle- 
phant tooth is exhibited with this list 
of facts: 


rs 


[1] This belongs to a large animal. 

[2] The animal lives in India and Cen- 
tral Africa. 

[3] It is a plant-eater. 

[4] Circuses usually have several of 
these animals. 

What is it? 


Arranged on a bulletinboard in an- 
other part of the room there could | 
pictures of animals grouped accord 
to the type of teeth they have and th 
kind of food they eat. A picture of an 
elephant might be among this gr 

Another plan for a question cor 
is to have not more than six number 
items common to the locality mount 
on a bulletinboard under the title, “Hov 
Many Can You Name?” The answe: 
together with brief facts about each, 
to be found in a conveniently p! 
folder. Items might include wild flow 


leaves, stuffed birds, nests, insects, r 
or minerals. 


Library Corner 


A library corner offers an opportunity 
for finding reading material in m 
fields of science. If several types of \ 
illustrated publications are included. 1! 
student will have the advantag: 
broadening ‘his experiences. Books. 
magazines, and pamphlets may be }o! 


rowed from the school library, pubic 
library, or from other pupils. 


Organization of Student Activities 


If a school is organized so that one 
period a week is used for free activitics. 
a committee of about 20 members m.\ 
be formed with pupils chosen from |! 


fourth thru the sixth grades. These pt 
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ay be selected by the 
or chosen by the 
If your school does 





an activity period, 





_ or sixth-grade class 
responsibility 

cing the museum, 

( ttee meetings, 
lucted according 


tary procedure, 


ssible to ac- 

utine matters 

ently. Officers 

n, with the 

lirecting the activi- 
assigned duties. 

\ « might be held 
veek to assign 


the term, make 
dis- 


S ( IS ror 


new 
on attendance 


S, Or suggest 
| improvement. 
During the first few 
vs, duties may be 
individuals or to subcom- 
. Each committee should select a 
11n Who will report on the work 
of his group at each meeting. Here are 
sol iggested duties for the children: 
\rrange displays. 
Make labels. 
Return loaned articles. 
Be responsible for pictures on bul- 
Be responsible for keeping science 
bulletinboard uptodate. 
Make drawings or diagrams for 
cboards. 
> | Select suitable books, magazines, 
pamphlets for library corner. 
Q 


Care for the live animals. 
Care for growing plants. 
| Make announcements in all classes 
exhibits or loans. 
't] Serve as monitor to be on duty 
ing visiting hours. 


Print special notices listing new 


bits 


Be responsible for changing 
sions every two weeks. 
'+] Dust tables and shelves and 
om In order. 


quiz 
keep 


I5| Make scrapbooks containing pic- 
res or short illustrated articles on science 


} cts, 
rach class is assigned a certain day 
visiting the museum. This schedule 










NI \ 
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‘unues thruout the term. Monitors 


on duty see that the schedule is fol- 
lowed. It helps to have the information 
posted near the door. 

A committee of ten monitors, two for 
each day of the school week, may be 
selected to serve before class in the 
morning and afternoon. Their task will 
be to keep a record on the blackboard 
of the visitors, answer questions, accept 
loans, and carry out other responsibili- 
ties. 

A chairman should check to see that 
the monitor is on duty and should take 


his place if the child is not at his post. 


Purposes and Outcomes 


A school science museum is a valuable 
educational activity for the following 


reasons: 


[1] In general, pupils learn more read- 
ily thru actually seeing, handling, and 
working with the material which is being 
studied. 

[2] Some pupils have a natural interest 
in science and the museum encourages de- 
velopment of that interest. 

[3] Many children make collections of 
rocks, minerals, fossils, insects, and stamps 
at home and are anxious to display them. 
Worthwhile hobbies are thus encouraged 
by the school. 

[4] Because of the great variety of scien- 
tific material brought before students in 


the form of displays, pictures, diagrams, 





One of the favorite rooms in the ele- 


mentary school is the museum, and 
one of the favorite spots there is the 
bird corner. 


newspaper articles and magazines, many 


new interests are aroused. 


[5] While searching for pictures, pupils 


will become familiar with a wider variety 
of valuable information. 

[6] Proper selection and organization 
of material may be learned thru making 
scrapbooks. 

[7] Children often need to be encour- 
aged to make mechanical things. Displays 
of handmade model 


airplanes, boats, 


games, and toys will motivate this activity. 


[8] Growing flowers and_ vegetables 
teaches worthwhile lessons concerning 
the care which is needed for proper 


growth. 

[9] An aquarium for the observation of 
fish, snails, clams, and other water life is 
a good way to help students learn more 
about marine life. 

[ro] Thru museum activities the im- 
portance of accuracy of statement and ob- 
servation may be stressed. 

[11] Loans from public museums, par- 
ents, and faculty, will bring the child a 
wealth of material he could not otherwise 
have. 

[12] The feeling of school and class co- 
operation which the science museum instils 
is valuable indeed. 

[13] Museum activities help develop 
the child’s ability to read, spell, and ex- 
press himself intelligently. 


chen em 


i 


“ OW girls,” said the head of the 
N college, “I’m sure you all want to 
be King’s Daughters.” 

“Yes, indeed,” responded the girls, im- 
pressed by the title, tho they had no 
idea as to the purpose of the new or- 
ganization. The next Sunday they found 
out. The King’s Daughters were those 
girls who changed their clothes after 
Sunday dinner and washed dishes so 
that the Negro help could go to church! 

The college girls used to sit in the 
school yard as their local swains bash- 

fully handed fruit and candy over the 
fence. One evening, just as a gift was 
being presented, the president appeared 
on the scene. 

“My girls,” she announced, “are not 
pigs. They do not have to be fed over 
the fence. If you wish to call, open the 
gate and come in.” 

These are two of the innumerable 
Alabama 
about Julia Tutwiler, whom they re- 
member as “Miss Jule” and “Miss Julia,” 
president of the Alabama Normal Col- 


lege for Girls, at Livingston. 


anecdotes told by women 


“Her name,” says a former student, 
“carried with it all the endearment of 
affection, the esteem, and yet the awe 
with which she was regarded. She was 
elegant, gracious, and charming. Her 
well-modulated voice bespoke the re- 
finement and culture of her bearing, 
and its tone could send chills down one’s 
spine if she disapproved.” 

Julia 


Cleveland “the brainiest woman I ever 


Tutwiler, called by Grover 


met,” was one of the most remarkable 
women the South has produced. 

Like Mary Lyon and Emma Willard, 
she was a pioneer in the education of 
women. Like Frances E. Willard and 
Susan B. Anthony, she was a practical 
idealist, a courageous reformer. 


Yet she was an imitator of none of 


these. She was simply herself, “Miss 
Jule,” remembered today by Alabamans 
with affection and gratitude, deserving 
more than statewide recognition. 

Julia Strudwich Tutwiler was born 
August 15, 1841, into a prominent and 


cultured Alabama family. 


Her father, 
a college professor, believed that daugh- 





JULIA TUTWILER 


ters as well as sons should have an op- 
portunity for education, a belief un- 
shared by many of his contemporaries. 

Julia attended the private school of 
which her father was founder and 
head, the Greene Springs Academy, 
Havana, 
pletion of its elementary and secondary 
courses, she studied French in Phila- 


delphia. 


near Alabama. After com- 


The War between the States inter- 

rupted her formal education, tho she 
did manage, in 1866, to have a year at 
that new school called Vassar. Later 
she had private tutoring from _pro- 
fessors at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, while her brothers were attending 
there. In the meantime she had taught 
in her father’s academy. 
In 1873 Julia went to Europe with 
one of her brothers on a conducted tour. 
In Germany she became so interested 
in a school at Kaiserworth that she re- 
mained there a year, studying geog- 
raphy, history, methods of instruction, 
child training, French, and German. 
The next two years she spent at the 
University of Berlin. 

Upon her return to her native state, 
she became a teacher of English lan- 
guage and literature at Tuscaloosa Fe- 
male College. She taught there from 
1876 to 1881, months 
abroad representing the Journal of Edu- 
cation at the Paris Exposition. 


except for six 


In 1881 Miss Tutwiler was made co- 
principal of Livingston Female Acad- 
emy. Long interested in teacher educa- 
tion, she was influential in securing 
legislation which made the academy a 
state normal school. A few years later 
she became president. 

The curriculum soon reflected Miss 
Tutwiler’s ideas. For example, post- 
graduate courses in advanced reading 
were offered to girls who wished to 
teach in highschool; physiology was 
made a required subject for all; training 
in kindergarten teaching was given. 

The president’s educational theories 
were summarized as follows by Clara L. 
Pitts in her doctoral dissertation on 
Miss Tutwiler: 





[1] Each child is an individual. dij 
ferent from each other child, and }y 
should be treated as an individual thry 
out his school life. 

[As president of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary Education in 1809. 
she pled for individualization of instruc- 
tion: “I have no doubt that the tw 
tieth century will look back upon our 
vast system of machine education, 
which . 


. the children are treated lik 
pins manufactured in the same factory, 
with the same pity and surprise with 
which we look upon the crude institu- 
tions of medieval superstition.” | 

[2] Each child must be inspired to 
want to seek knowledge for itself. 

[3 


ing influence. 





A wide experience is a broaden 


[4| Lessons should be systematically 
organized and correlated. 

[5| A broad cultural knowledge is 
necessity for each child and also for an 
teacher who wishes to guide childr 
in the best manner. 

[6] Each person should be an ind 
pendent economic unit and so train 
that he will use his talents for the ben 
fit of his less fortunate brothers. 

Tho 


theories were progressive for the nine- 


commonplace today, thes 
teenth century. 

Miss Tutwiler did not like to turn 
away deserving girls who could not ai 
ford to pay tuition and expenses. Son 
times she herself lent them mot 
Other times she interested her weal 
friends in these girls, who could get ! 
if they brought with them a staten 
of their financial condition from th 
home tax assessors or probate judge 

A girl with talent for modeling : 
came to the school. Her exceptiona’ 
work was taken by Miss Jule to 5 


mingham for display. It attracted 


attention of a visiting Italian scul| 
and his wife, who took the girl to I! 
where she became a successful sculpto! 

A beautiful plaque, a likeness of Miss 
Tutwiler, now on the walls of the stat 
archives and history building, testifies ‘ 
Geneva Mercer’s appreciation of Mis 
Jule’s thus opening the doors of oppo! 
tunity for her. 
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For those girls who did not show 
f becoming successful teach- 

vho needed to learn to earn a 

», yocational courses in telegraphy, 


ng, and bookkeeping were 
sarted at Livingston. 
Aware that these courses were only 


lrop in the bucket of the great need, 
\fiss Tutwiler began to talk about the 
a state technical college for 
n. The Alabama Education Asso- 
, and the club women of the state 
| to secure creation of such a tech- 
ollege. When it was established, 
Miss Tutwiler was offered the presi- 
but refused, preferring to stay 
Livingston. 


%Eovcation in Alabama bore the scars 
War between the States and the 
rpetbag” period. But the women 
ma, rallying around the leader- 
| Miss Tutwiler, proved that they, 
than their northern neighbors, 


and were willing to work for 


education for their children. 
This determination was revealed by 
het support of another of Miss Tut- 
ler's crusades—this time to get young 
nen admitted to the state university, 
tore regarded as the exclusive 
n of the man. Miss Tutwiler and 
nds reiterated that the land grant 
‘ed that the university was “for the 
h of the state,” not “for the young 

n of the state.” 

In 1Sg3 the trustees, with some mis- 
ngs, opened the junior and senior 
‘ses tO Women as special students. 
lment of girls was small because no 
< quarters were provided for them. 
» Tutwiler urged that a dozen girls 


rmitted to live in a cottage on the 


\ 


is and enrolled as regular students. 
‘oS this achievement was realized. 
Miss Tutwiler impressed upon the 

's that their behavior and record 
ld determine whether other mem- 

‘ of their sex would have the privi- 
attending the university. The 
ochaved like the ladies they were 

| Walked off with scholastic honors! 
Today Julia Tutwiler Hall at the Uni- 
‘crsity of Alabama stands as a monu- 
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—Southern Pioneer 





ment to Miss Tutwil- 


er’s successful efforts 


to gain admittance for 











approached the matter from the 
state legislative angle. 


The legislators used to say, 











young women. 
Miss Tutwiler 
reformer as 


was 
well as 
educator, tho she her- 
self did separate 
her activities into two 


not 






































“You might as well give Miss 


Julia what she wants when she 





first asks for it, for it will save 
time, as she always gets it in the 
end.” 

State WCTU 


chairman on 





different 
ments. She saw the re- 
lationship between 
crime and !ack of education and thought 
of her work in prison reform as a phase 


compart- 


of adult education. One of her most 
“Our 
Stripes,” was given before the National 


famous addresses, Brothers in 
Education Association. 

A simple-minded girl, working at the 
home of one of Miss Tutwiler’s friends, 
had been arrested as a suspect in the 
murder of her illegitimate child. One 
midwinter day Miss Jule went to the 
prison to see if she could help the girl. 
To her horror, she found the building 
completely unheated, its inmates nearly 
frozen. This was her introduction to the 
appalling and inhumane conditions in 
the jails. 

She immediately began a campaign 
for their improvement. As always, she 
inspired others—prominent individual 
citizens, church groups, and especially 
club women—with enthusiasm so that 
they campaigned enthusiastically. 

But she herself found time to write 
personal letters and newspaper articles, 
and to visit the jails. She persuaded one 
of the railroads to give her a pass, on 
the theory that making men better, as 
she was attempting to do in her prison 
work, made business better. The train 
slowed up at a crossing three miles from 
the college at Livingston. Miss Tutwiler 
would walk the three miles, climb onto 
the moving train, 
in which the jail 


the rear platform of 
and ride to the city 
was located. 

After stimulating improvement of 
conditions county by county—with such 
results as organization of courses to 
teach trades, and furnishing of checkers, 
scraps for piecing quilts, and balls and 
bats for recreation—Miss Tutwiler then 














prison reforms, her reports over 
a 30-year period record provision 
of separate prisons for the two 
sexes, establishment of night schools, ap- 
pointment of state prison inspectors, and 
achievement of a host of other goals. 
“What joy,” she asked, “can equal that 
of seeing the sum of human misery 
diminished ?” 

In working for reformatories which 
separate young lawbreakers from hard- 
ened older criminals—an effort in which 
she was successful—she said of the boy 
in prison, “His health and strength are 
a laboring man’s capital.” 

In 1910 she retired from the presidency 
of the Livingston college. She died 
March 24, 1916. 
memorials to her 
memory. The Julia Tutwiler Bridge 


There are many 
spans the Tombigbee River. We have 
mentioned already the plaque in her 
honor at the state archives building. 
Her portrait hangs at the state univer- 
sity. The sketch on this page is made 
from that portrait; both show her as a 
young student at Vassar. 

She would be remembered in Ala- 
bama today had she made no other con- 
tribution than the one by which school 
children now know her. They learn by 
heart the Alabama state song, of which 
Miss Tutwiler was author. 

Except that Miss Jule gave much in- 
stead of little, there is truth as well as 
sentiment in her song which ends: 

Little, little can I give thee, 

Alabama, mother mine, 

3ut that little, hand, brain, spirit, 

All I have and am are thine. 

Take, O take the gift and giver, 

Take and serve thyself with me, 

Alabama, Alabama, 

I will aye be true to thee. 

—MILDRED SANDISON FENNER, assistant 
editor, and JEAN CONDER SOULE. 




















\ { R. WILSON gave an exclamation 
of annoyance. He had just barked 


his shin in the dark. He turned back 


to the door and switched on the light. 
His small son had left a wagon in the 
middle of the floor. 

“Hm,” he thought ruefully, “the little 
rascal has done it again, but I should 
ave turned on the light. Must remem- 
ver, in our lessons on safety, to mention 
1aving enough light.” 

Miss Bates shut her book and looked 
around her room with pleasure. It had 
just been redecorated and she had not 
gotten over admiring the effect. It was 
light and cheerful, a g od place to study. 

She found herself wondering how 
many of her pupils had as good a place 
for their homework as she did. Perhaps 
they read as little as possible because 
they had no good place in which to do 
‘it. She decided to talk the matter over 
with them the first time she had a chance 
to discuss study habits. 

The home economics teacher, Mrs. 
Evans, was hunting for an article on 
vitamins which she had cut out recently. 
Knowledge about nutrition certainly 
had increased since she was in college. 
She wanted her girls to have uptodate 
information. 

These three teachers were doing the 
same thing, planning to teach about 
lighting and the care of the eyes, but 
one called it safety, another good study 
habits, and the third nutrition. 

The important thing is that each one 
was doing something about sight con- 
servation. Everyone agrees that the care 
of the eyes is essential, but too often 
nobody does anything about it. 

Many people wear glasses. Probably 
many more should do so, but they do 
not realize it. Some people suffer from 
headaches or are nervous and irritable. 
Employers frequently complain that 
their employes do not do enough work; 
teachers worry about “lazy” pupils. 

Much could be done to solve all these 
problems if children were taught how 
to care for their eyes and the importance 
of gor rd lighting. To be sure, good care 
of the eyes and good lighting are not 
cure-alls, but they are very helpful. 


Protecting the Individual Pupil 


ScHoots should teach children how 
to take care of their eyes, what good 


TEACHING 






Eye Cate 


lighting is, and how to get it so that 
the eyes will have what they need for 
seeing easily and comfortably on all 
occasions. It is equally important to 
practice what they teach by giving the 
best lighting they can, and by guarding 
the pupils’ health and welfare in other 
ways. 

Teaching about the care of the eyes 
does not mean adding a new course. It 
means scanning the course of study to 
discover where the essential facts about 
sight and light are already taught or 
might be introduced to good advantage, 
and where opportunities lie for applying 
the knowledge. 

Young children need to form good 
health habits. They must learn to have 
enough light and the right kind of 
light, especially for reading and close 
work. 

When they are taught to write, for 
instance, they can learn where to place 
a lamp for easy seeing and what sort 
of lamp will be most satisfactory. 

As children get older they should 
learn about their eyes and. how they 
function, how wonderfully adaptable 


. they are, and what their limitations are. 


Pupils also need to know some of the 
facts about light and how it can be 
controlled to serve man’s needs. They 
all hope to have pleasant homes some- 
day. One of the ways to have a pleasant 
home is to have proper light in the right 
places. 

Schools guard the pupils’ health in 
various ways. Alert teachers watch for 
signs of illness; they notice whether 
posture is good and whether attention 
lags. 

Mary’s eyes are red and watery. 
Maybe it is just a cold, but it may be 
something worse. She should be sent 
home for care. 

Billy twists his head to one side and 
squints as he writes. His eyes may need 
attention, or there may be a glare that 
he is unconsciously trying to avoid. The 


teacher can turn his desk to on 

so that the light is on his paper 
not in his eyes. He may need t 

his eyes examined by a specialist o1 
change to a desk of different size. 1; 
attention may mean inability to s 
The teacher should make sure. 

The stitch in time applies to health 
and eye care as well as to mendi 
The examinatio1 
given pupils by many schools should 
include simple tests of vision. Th 
tests cannot reveal all the difficult 
present, but they, combined with ob 
servation of pupils’ habits, will indicat 


periodic physical 


most of the pupils in need of mor 
thoro examination by a specialist. 
Teachers should be prepared to co- 
operate with eye specialists whenever 
a child with defective vision needs spe- 
cial school attention. 
Sight conservation classes should | 


/ 


available where there are enough pupil 


s 


who need such care, but all teacher 
should know something about the wor! 
so as to care for the pupils who cannot 
be accommodated in special sight-saving 
classes. 

Since nutrition is important to eye 
health, the school should see that go 


f 


lunches are available, and teach pu 
how to select their food. Girls 


something about it when they | 
to cook, but the boys should not be neg 
lected. They should know how to selec! 


their food in restaurants. 


Providing Safe School Environment 


Scnoots where children spend man 
hours doing tasks that make exacting 
demands upon the eyes should h: 


hav 

good lighting. When people talk abou! 
good lighting, however, many have only 
a vague idea of what it means. We usu- 
ally think first of “enough light.” Too 
often that is the only requirement met. 
It is just as important to have a good 
quality of lighting. Glare should 


be 
eliminated as far as possible. Light 
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oe 





diffused, 


r than sharp ones, 


with soft shadows 





sh uld be 


and evenly dis- 


1 


ibuted thruout the 


room. 
ee = 
Flickering lights are tirir Even it 
; ‘ ; ; 
fl; Ker 1S too rapid to te scen, i 


cause confusing effects on objects 
re moving and on machinery in 
operation. 

The color of the light from ordinary 
sfactory for most people, 
find that they need light as 
lor of daylight as possible. 
Daylight composition is best for color 
There should be 

lows on the work. 

How light 


nd the 


rimination. no 


much is enough? This 


ds on nature of the visual 


. Some things are easier to see than 


rs, and just how much each task 


esate en 1 2 e " 
id have tor ease and comtort 1s 


The recommendations 
taken as 


In any case, because the eyes 


to say. 


1 
} 


vary, and none can be 


= . . 
laptable, some variation above or 


) our 


the recommended amounts is 
rmissible. 

The figures given in the accompany- 
g table are those recommended by il- 
They are based 


upon experiments designed to 
how what the eyes need and partly 


Iminating 
partly 


engineers. 


| 

upon long experience in satisfying the 
consumers of lighting. The layman 

, should hesitate before he disregards 
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the advice of those experts who have 
made much study of this caida 
field. 

Sct OOIs are interested in the cost of 
lighting. Therefore, they mus nem- 
ber that the performance of any ligh 
ing installation varies with the  sur- 
roundings. Light-colored walls 1 
white —— better than dark ones 

1 


lassroor ns C uld convert excess 


Many 
chalkb bulle 


‘ 
and help both the lighting and the teach- 


aa space into tinboards 


rht-colored furnit 


| 


a esirable. 


ing. ure and 


work are 
Teachers 


and 


Shiny surfaces cause glare. 
the classroom 


see what can be done to get rid of them. 


] 
may well look over 


Since most schools are used only in day- 
14 14 


. | ; 1:1 | 
time. much of the light needed should 


indows of generous size, 
to control glare. Well 


1. 


sood quality ot 


from Ww 


properly sl 


come 
1adQ led 
printed books, and a 
paper and ink for the pupils’ use are no 


extravagance, 
Each Teacher's Part 


Wuat can the teacher do to preserve 
the quality of the lighting? He can see 
to it that the lights are turned on when 
needed, but schools will find that auto- 
matic control of lighting by the photo- 
electric cell produces better results. Peo- 
ple frequently do not notice when the 
light falls too low for easy reading. 


FOOT-CANDLE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based on the visual task and 


reowumrer te $ wertoarmar 


I00 Foot-C ANDLES 


vere and 


OR MORE—For very se- 
prolonged tasks, such as fine 
needlework, fine engraving, fine pen 


~ 


WOrkK, nne assembly, sewing on dark 
“a Pe ee -_- 
oods, and discrimination of fine details 

C iow contrast is ? wpection 
50 To 100 Foot-CanpLtes—For severe and 








































prolonged tasks, s s proofreading, 
dra g, difficult r 7M repair 
1 ] . 
ing, nine i 1e@ WOT proionged aver- 
> ] 1 : a 1 
ige sev g Oo er 1€ ework, and 
sightsaving classrooms 
> 7 
20 To 50 Foot-Canptes—For moderately 
Oe ree } | } 
cI Cal l o1ong SKS sucn as 
. - e _ 
clerical wor ( ry reading, com- 
| 5 | 7 . 
mon benchwork ] rage sewing 
| 1 ‘ * 
and other needlew: rK on light goods, 
, 7 ‘ 7 
and classWOrk for normal €ves. 
ae) ) Foor- C ANDLES—For visually con- 
trolle wr work in which seeing s impor 
tant but more r SS terrupted or 
1 1 7 
casua 1d <¢ S < ( e discrimi la- 
tion of hine details or low contrasts. 
- 7 
5 To 10 Foot-Canp! For sa ssembly 
or Oo nent of per oriums 
ru corridor on stairwavs 
a T “ee 
s 5 Foor-( I langer zone 
n for or r sks and for 
QUICK ] r S g 
4 Cy, y hL 
e | 
M K. M N 
7 ‘ = - 41 
re \ 
NT 
) NT ( 
od 
l} € r snoul S } € S 
nothing placed in the windows to ob- 
1 } 1 , ' 
struct the light. He should avoid putting 
things between the windows where 
light shines int e eves instead of on 
1 ae 2 : 
the object. He should keep away from 


the windows himself, for the pupils 


1 1 1 
should not have to trv to see him 
. , 7 | 
v Ss 1 OT ej vr | er 
1 1 
s a common bad-teaching habi 
H I y 1 l aid 
C 1 * ¢ lV Vv Ss 
11 1 
he uses “ printed. All chers 
] P 2 ¢ - Pe | 
should resolve not to lower the window 
7 
shades except to keep out direct sun- 


light and to eliminate glare. 

Teaching about Light and Sight, a 
pamphlet by the Research Division, 
tor 


good 


gives these and wane suggestions 


care 


teaching eye 
conditions in the = 


1 prt Vv iding 


—FRANK W. HUBBARD and JANET FROST, 


NEA Research Division. 
















President’s Statement on 
American Education Week 





r 
( 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
July 3, 1946 
TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 
The week beginning November 10 has been designated for 

the twenty-sixth observance of American Education Week, It should 


be the occasion for all citizens to visit their schools and to 





give serious thought to the theme selected for this year's observ- 


UN SECURITY COUNCIL=——ASSOCI- 

TED PAtss PHOTO. EUROPEAN ance, "Education for the Atomic Age," 

CHILD—-UNRRA PHOTO. BAKER DAY Atomic energy can contribute immeasurably to man's 
ATOM BOMB TEST—ARMY-NAVY 


welfare, or it can destroy civilization as we know it, Whether 
TASK FORCE PHOTO. 
its powers shall be harnessed for good or for evil, the adult 
citizens. of the United States will in large measure decide, It 
is the task of education to bring about a realization of the issues 
at stake and to develop the practices of human brotherhood that 


alone will enable us to achieve international cooperation and peace- 


5 ful progress in the atomic age, 
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Can America 


man who rode beside me, 
bus in Mississippi, wore a faded 
tton dress. The rest of her 

s in keeping—a strange hat, 

le purse. But she had a beau- 
It reminded me of Saint- 
of “Grief,” 


1. past sorrow. 


Gaudens’ statue old but 
I watched a mended hole in the cloth 
. near her hardened brown 


its sensitive fingers, as we 


She told me that she had always 

“vo to the coast” [about 200 

but she “never had got that 

trom home.” She had spent all 

up to the last three years on a 

many miles off the highway. 

She'd brought up five children there. 

But they were married and away now. 

Three vears ago, when her husband 

|, she'd had to give up the farm. She 

’ going around now, from place to 

| ‘takin’ care of the sick”—tho this 

time she was riding the bus up to her 
hurch where there was a meeting. 

She gave me information about the 

intry we were passing thru—and 

I | 


me she knew a lot of people who 


‘new as misinformation. She 
hungry. “And all because we're 
all that food across the ocean 
ople a lot better off than we are,” 
id, her knowledge of world con- 
ditions as slight on this question as I 
had found it on some others. 
[ asked her if any of her children 
in the service. “No’m,” she said. 
Was only one the right age. And 


” 


Cher 


passed every test 





Her face took on a look of pride 
olten seen on mothers’ faces as they 
= . 3 eee ° : F 
ok at their fine physical specimens of 


lren. 


ae 
CHILi¢ 


“Every test,” this mother amended, 
“except: education.” 

Perhaps all that is needed to convince 
many people about the need for federal 
“id to schools is but the chance to meet 
'sthand some of the intelligent unedu- 


cuted of our land. 





‘HE young girl, perhaps 18, had a 
tod } . 
toddler in her arms: 18 months old, she 
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Attord This? 


LUCILE ELLISON 


NEA Division of Field Service 


told me. Her husband had been in the 
army in North Africa for nearly two 
years, and she had kept their farm going 
while he was away. He had been dis- 
charged and had come back to stay. 
But now he had reenlisted, and she was 
going back to the farm—unless he 
could maybe have her come stay with 
him in Oklahoma, which he was try- 
ing to do. 

“But why did he reenlist?” I asked, 
looking at her slim form—weighing it 
against the job of trying to keep food in 
her baby’s mouth, remembering what it 
was like to try to keep a small, run- 
down farm going. 

“Oh, he didn’t have no chance here,” 
she said. “He’s gone back into the army 
to try to learn a little radioing.” 

Remember the army colonel who, 
commended by a certain dean of educa- 
tion on the job the army was doing in 
education, said: “We have but followed 
the lines you educators laid down for 
us. It is a travesty that we have gone no 
further than your study indicated we 
could go. But we had the money.” 


®@ A soy I knew when he was of school 
age, a nice lad, killed a man not long 
back and is now in the federal peniten- 
tiary. One of his friends came up and 
was talking to me on a train. 

We sat for an hour, while he told me 
about other boys I had known 20 years 
ago in that cut-over, poorer section of 
the state. My traveling companion had 
been in the army in the Pacific, and 
now he had come home and would try 
to farm. But he had tried “night club- 
bing” and “making moonshine,” I 
gathered. 

Making moonshine was reputed to be 
the main industry of his school district 
when I knew it. There was a report 
current to the effect that a discerning 
person could look out from the school- 
room windows and spot five liquor stills. 
A member of the schoolboard died in 
jail while I was there, just for pursuing 


his livelihood. 


It’s still a pretty good trade, from 
what I gathered—tho the federal gov- 
ernment must spend no end of money 
sending its agents down. Twenty years 
ago they were sent down for violators 
of the prohibition law; now it’s for tax 
evaders—and for periodic murders with 
trials and imprisonment to be added. 
E. B. White some years ago satd: “I 
see by the paper this morning that 
Maine is thinking about raising the pay 
of its state troopers and also of its 
teachers. The motorcycle cops would re- 
ceive about fifteen hundred and sixty 
dollars a year; the teachers would be 


and 


boosted to seven hundred twenty. 
We are progressing. It is now almost 
half as important, in the eyes of the 
state, to instruct a child as to arrest 


his father.” 


@ A pepartMENT head in the halls of 
one of Mississippi's colleges told me of 
his experience in the army. A Ph.D. 
himself, he was attracted by a certain 
young boy’s thinking. 

“Where did you go to school?” the 
Ph.D. asked. 

To his surprise, the boy got up and 
left abruptly. 

The next time he got a chance, the 
professor, not to be put off, said: 
“Listen, where did you go to school? 
And how far did you go, since it seems 
to be a sore question?” 

The boy’s face darkened like a thun- 
school a 


dercloud. “I to 


blankety-blank-blank day in my life,” 


never went 
he said. 

The fact that he had never gone to 
school this young boy resented fiercely. 
It colored his whole thinking and char- 
acter. Society had played him a dirty 
trick. He’d get it back on them before 
he was thru, he would say, his intelli- 
gent face turned cunning. 

“T thought there was a compulsory 
Ph.D. 
“Are there many more like that—never 
a day of school?” 

“Three million 
United States,” 
illiterates. Ever hear those figures from 


school law,” this said to me. 


in these 
million 


of them 
I said. “Ten 


the 1940 census: In this nation, where 
the people rule, of the adults 25 years 
of age and over, 13°% have not com- 
pleted the fourth grade; 56°/, have only 


OJ 


an eighth-grade education or less; 75% 


have not completed highschool.” 
he said wonderingly. 


Eh) 


“So MANY! 


How You Can Help 
War-Devastated Schools 


This statement was prepared and approved by the Endicott 


World Conference of the Teaching Profession. 


The list of 


organizations at the end, compiled by the Journal staff, will 


be useful to schools eager to contribute to the educational 


welfare of the children of wartorn countries. 


GREAT and terrible war leaves 

wounds on minds as well as on 
bodies. It destroys not only life, but also 
the means of livelihood; not only the 
cultural heritage, but also the means 
of regaining it thru education. 

The physical reconstruction of the 
areas devastated by the war must be 
accompanied by the reconstruction of 
education. However, to learn one must 
first be able to live, to have at least the 
bare necessities of existence. 

Much is already being done by many 
agencies to assist 1n physical reconstruc- 
tion. More needs to be done and done 
quickly if the children and their teach- 
will 
revive and expand their educational 


progress. 


ers are to receive assistance that 


The need for educational materials 


and the means of providing physical 
and for chil- 


dren and teachers alike are the chal- 


intellectual betterments 
lenges which confront teachers in lands 
that have been spared the worst of the 
war's desolation. 

Now that the urgencies of wartime 
service have ceased, there comes the call 
for a service less dramatic, but no less 
exacting. 

The special functions of teachers or- 
ganizations in this program are: [1] 
to urge their governments to give all 
possible aid thru international coop- 
eration, [2] to contribute directly in 
money and materials, and [3] to coop- 
erate in the collection, allocation, and 
distribution of assistance. 


This conference calls upon every 
teachers organization represented in 
this meeting and upon individual 
teachers everywhere to sustain and in- 
crease their efforts on behalf of educa- 
tional reconstruction. Humanity re- 
quires, and professional responsibility 
must accept, no halfway or halfhearted 
measures. 

The material needs for educational 
reconstruction the world are 
many and varied. Only selected exam- 
ples can be suggested. 

School pupils need clothing, shoes, 
toilet articles, paper, pencils, crayons, 
notebooks, first-aid kits, toys, physical 
education equipment. 


around 


Teachers need many of the same 
items as pupils and also professional 
aids such as teachers handbooks and 


curriculum materials. 


®Tuey also need aid for travel away 
from devastated areas, combining fa- 
cilities for rest and physical recovery 
with refresher courses in educational 
subjects at universities or special work- 
shops. 

Schools need all types of educational 
equipment, such as that itemized above 
for pupils. In addition they need labo- 
ratory apparatus for teaching science, 
sewing and cooking equipment for 
teaching home economics, phonographs, 
motion-picture projectors, chalk, charts, 
maps, tools for handicrafts, materials 
with which to improvise equipment 
[e.g., paint for blackboards], and li- 





brary books [in particular, bilingual 
dictionaries]. 

Teachers organizations need profes 
sional journals, books, and other pu! 
lications for their association librar 
and research departments. They als 
need office equipment such as type- 
writers and duplicating machines. | 

Teachers and teachers organizations 
thruout the world can help to meet all | 
of the needs just cited and many mor 
besides. They can give, and encouray 
their pupils to give, either in the form 
of money or materials. When they g 
money, it will, of course, be converted 
into materials. 


Whe 
\ 


Giving of money to an agency which 
specializes in administering educational 
aids is, in general, more efficient 
economical than giving materials. But 
giving materials, either new or used, 
has certain psychological advantag 
for both the donor and the recipient 
especially when materials are given 
a school-to-school or person-to-person 
basis. 


® Mosr desirable of all is a combination 
of the two types of advantages as occurs 
when money is given to a distributing 
agency, such as UNESCO, which 
companies its shipment to each parti 
lar school with precise information 
to the source of the money for the gilt 
and informs the donor of the exact us 
to which his money has been put. 

The needs of teachers for travel, rest, 
and professional study cannot, 0! 
course, be supplied in kind. For th 
needs money is essential. It is par! 
larly appropriate that money for 
purposes be provided by teachers 01 
ganizations. 


In the interests of efficiency and eco! 
omy, to avoid competition in collect 
and inequality in allocation, and 
overcome currency and customs dill 
culties, a coordinating agency for hat 
dling the problems of educational 1 
lief and rehabilitation is essential. 

Experience has shown that coord 
nation need not involve the loss of tha' 
human and personal contact which 
so valuable in promoting friendly 
lations between donor and _ recipicn! 
Furthermore, the danger of discrim1! 
tion on account of political, religious. 
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| bias is minimized by the use 

internationally recognized pub- 

- body whose activities are subject to 
icity and official scrutiny. 

i; is, therefore, recommended by this 





nference: 

That teachers and teachers or- 
ns should channel their gifts 
lucational reconstruction thru 
UNESCO. [UNESCO is prepared to 
handle money gifts. But do not send 
without first corresponding 
UNESCO, Hotel Majestic, 19 

\venue Kleber, Paris, France. | 
) That 
| establish in each country a com- 


teachers organizations 
for the purpose of promoting 
rdinating educational aid for 
levastated areas. [Such a group, 
Commission for International Edu- 
inal Reconstruction, has been estab- 
| in this country. See below. | 
That the Preparatory Commis- 


] 
| 


he World Organization of the 


leaching Profession establish in coop- 
with the Preparatory Commis- 
UNESCO a special committee 


] 
{ | 


| with all aspects of this problem 
a worldwide scale. 

® Cioser at hand, of course, are a num- 

| the United 

ates which are sponsoring war relief 

rograms. Following is a selected list 


t organizations in 
\t 


uch agencies dealing specifically 
relief activities. which affect the 
hools. An address is given for each 
ne. Select the agency you wish to work 
thru. If you are not sure from the de- 
ription given, write a letter asking 
t you can best do to help. 
| you need general information about 
to do and thru whom it is best to 
write Harold E. Snyder, executive 
tary, Commission for International 
onal Reconstruction, 744 Jack- 
Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


ciation for Childhood Education 
ds toy kits of uniform size to dis- 

hildren under seven years, each 
viding ten children with whole- 
lay and work for at least a month. 
lishing contact with former mem- 
send new educational bulletins 


oks. 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ston, D. C. Mary Leeper, secretary. 
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American Book Center for War 
Devastated Libraries, Inc- —Represents 
the pooling of interests of American 
and Canadian libraries and librarians; 
also acts jointly with UNRRA, the 
Engineers Joint Council, the National 
Education Association, the Library of 
Congress, and numerous other Ameri- 
can organizations. Is stockpiling Ameri- 
can scholarly publications and distribut- 
ing them to libraries of devastated or 
isolated foreign areas, serving as the 
custodian of funds for the purchase of 
books for foreign libraries, shipping 
materials to foreign libraries for various 
organizations. Address American Book 
Center, Library of Congress, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


American Association of University 
Women—ls collecting money contribu- 
tions for study grants sponsoring poten- 
tial professional women leaders from 
other countries for graduate and under- 
graduate study in the United States. 
1634 Eye St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Mary H. Smith. 


American Youth for World Youth— 
An independent agency including 3000 
schools and youth groups composing 
2,000,000 youth and children. Schools in 
the United States sponsor schools over- 
seas. Individual students send toilet kits 
kits to 
youngsters in Europe and Asia. Letters 


and educational individual 
and scrapbooks accompany the gifts, 
giving the youth on both sides of the 
ocean a better understanding of each 
other. Address 35 E. 35th St., New York 
16, N. Y. William H. Kilpatrick, 
chairman. 

National Children’s Fund of the 
American Junior Red Cross—Thru this 
fund the boys and girls of the United 
States schools fill gift boxes with educa- 
tional supplies and personal health arti- 
cles, ornaments, and small toys, which 
are distributed overseas. Orders have 
been placed for eight power-operated 
multilith machines to be given to four 
European Junior Red Cross sections of 
Red Cross Societies to loan to the Min- 
istries of Education for the emergency 
production of educational supplies for 
the schools. All supplies and funds 
handled by the Junior Red Cross are 
designated as contributions which have 





been made by the schools. Washington, 


Edward A. Richards, acting director. 





Overseas Schools Committee—Com- 
posed of heads of leading American col- 
leges and schools, operating thru the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
for the purpose of affiliating individual 
schools in Europe and the United 
States, private and public, on the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, for direct 
relationships which will eventuate in 
better understandings, school and _per- 
sonal relief. 8 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. Alfred E. Stearns, director. 


Save the Children Federation—v. S. 
member of Save the Children Interna- 
tional Union. Has following program: 
sponsorship of schools, individual chil- 
dren, and collection of food, clothing, 
school and personal supplies for needy 
children including special materials for 
pre-schoolers. One Madison Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. Frank Hopkins, direc- 
tor of information. 

Treasure Chest Campaigns—Parent 
organization supplies list of needed 
child’s books in other countries so Amer- 
ican youngsters can make “treasure” 
cases of books, scrapbooks, and letters to 
send to countries of their own choice. 
266 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Ninon Tallon, chairman. 


World Education Service Council, 
Inc—Sponsors ten projects with the 
voluntary cooperation of children, stu- 
dents, and educators: [1] World Friend- 
ship Day, V-E Day, May 8th; [2] World 
Christmas Festival; [3] exchange of 
[4] of 


schools, colleges, and universities; [5] 


presents; mutual adoption 
teachers’ goodwill service; [6] interna- 
tional teachers’ recreation homes; [7] 
world friendship scholarships; [8] edu- 
cational assistance to orphans of persecu- 
tion; [g] world friendship hour; [10] 
world friendship councils. 2 West 45th 


St.. New York N: Y. Reinhold 


Schairer, executive director. 


19, 


World Student Service Fund—Amer- 


ican member of international federa- 
tion. Collecting money from college 
students and faculties thruout the world 
to aid needy students and colleges in 
Europe and Asia. 20 West goth St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Wilmer J. Kitchen, 


executive secretary. 


a 


* 





The oe p Part in 
the Victory Program 


Tue following suggestions as to 
what the local association can do to 
achieve the Victory Action Program 
are taken from the NEA Manual for 
Locals, which may be ordered from 
the NEA for $1. 


fx] It can help all of its members 
to understand the purpose and mean- 
ing of the Victory Program. 

[2] It can adopt the Victory Pro- 
gram in principle as a declaration of 
its purpose to go forward in the 
common plan. 

[2] It can take the lead in getting 
the state association to adopt the 
Victory Program in principle. 

[4] It can take the lead in getting 
the state association to adopt unified 
dues to take effect in each local 
when approved by that local and 
can help reach all the locals. 


[5] It can adopt united dues in 
local, state, and national education 
association combining them all into 
a single fee large enough to meet 
current needs with a margin for 
emergencies. This fee can be col- 
lected at any time and in any man- 
ner best suited to local conditions 
and the share which belongs to state 
and national associations can be sent 
on to them with a list of the names 
and addresses of members. United 
dues should be adopted soon to take 
effect now or a year from now as 
best suits local conditions. 

[6] It can take the list of general 
goals, as given on page 304 of the 
September JourNAL, and of whatever 
goals may be worked out by the state 
association and, after studying them 
carefully, make a list of specific goals 
for its own effort as a local associa- 
tion. 

[7] It can take each of the Vic- 
tory Action Goals which it has set up 
for itself and work out plans for its 
achievement. When the local action 
program is complete it will be 
DEFINITE, It will show wuar is to be 
done; WHEN it is to be done: wHo 
is to do it; How it is to be done. If 
work is done well, we shall find 
plenty of strong leaders to carry for- 
ward in the state, national, and 
world groups. Teaching will become 
the most powerful single force for 
a peaceful world. 
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Toward a Better Profession 


yew association originates and _ ac- 
complishes things which most folks 
think just happen.” 

This is the motto of the Liberal Educa- 
tion Association, Liberal, Kansas. The 
purpose of the LEA, as defined by its 
constitution, is to advance educational 
terests; to carry out the local functions of 
the Kansas State Teachers Association and 
the National Education Association; to 
elevate standards of instruction; and to 
create in the county a deeper sense of the 
importance of public education and _ its 
relation to the general welfare. 

30th classroom teachers and adminis- 
trators—55 altogether—are members of 
our association. By request of the admin- 
istrators, only classroom teachers may be 
elected to the executive offices. 

Our constitution calls for unified dues. 
This means that our treasurer collects at 
one time the dues for local, state, and 
national associations [one-fourth of one 
percent of annual salary of each teacher] 
and sends the latter two on to state and 
national headquarters. Enough is collected, 
also, at the same time for Red Cross mem- 
bership. This practice of one collection of 
fees and contributions avoids periodic 
solicitation which most of us dislike. 

We have a great professional pride 
our 100°, membership in loéal, state, and 
national associations, a record we have 
kept since we were organized in 1943. 

The constitution calls for six meetings 
a year. Three of these are dinner meetings. 
One function of the year must be strictly 
social—a picnic or a Christmas party, for 
example. Occasionally a special meeting is 
called. 

Board members, PTA officers, Chamber 
of Commerce directors, other civic leaders, 
and the county teachers are guests at one 
meeting annually, tho we do not always 
have all of them present for the same oc- 
have a 
good speaker who has a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward school problems. 


casion. At such times we try 


Sometimes a congressman or a member 
of the state legislature has given his view- 
point on school legislation. During the 
year we try to have one lay speaker and 
one representative from the KSTA and 
the NEA. We sometimes have forums for 
the discussion of problems, possible solu- 
tions, and proposed action. 

The programs for all meetings are 


MAE PEVER 


Teacher of Speech and English, Lthe 
Member of NEA Institute of Org 
Leader we ip 





planned early in the year by a pr 
committee. Participants are notified 
in advance, 

A stronger professional attitude on ¢] 
part of the teachers has developed 
result of our experience in organi: 
work. We feel that we have thru the L] 

a better opportunity to study problem 
a group, to express our own viewpoint! 
and to do something toward solutions « 
problems in American education. 

Better understanding among the teac! 
ers is another result. After highschool 
elementary-school teachers work together 
they come to like each other. The old { 
ing on the part of the grade teachers that 
the highschool teachers get all the advan 
tages and are snobbish tends to disap} 

Teacher welfare has been advanced 
that the majority of the teachers belong to 
the Blue Cross, sick leave has been revised, 
and the groundwork for better school | 
lation has been laid. 

Active participation in the zone schools 
and sectional delegate assemblies sponsored 
by the Kansas State Teachers Association 
has been inspirational and of much 

Thru organization we have commanded 
more community respect and prestige tot 
the profession. Any community activi 
endorsed by the LEA carries much mot 
weight than if endorsed by individ 
teachers. When the Red Cross driv 
made, solicitors do not come to eacl 
check from the LEA 
sented to the chairman ahead of 
which brings favorable publicity to 
teachers. 

The program for American Educati 
Week has been planned to get lay gro! 
better acquainted with the school 
and the needs of schools in Kansas. I: 
ulty members speak before the variou: 
civic groups. 

We have found that if we cooperat 
with civic groups and leaders on theif 
problems, they are much more willing t 
see our needs and help us. 

Two goals in our future plans are to 
develop more and deeper friendships w' 
lay groups and to work for higher salaries 
and a better retirement law. 


teacher. 
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HE ACHIEVEMENT of the Victory Pro- 

| pe will depend not only upon en- 

ism for the goals but effective work 

trong leaders using good working 

There are many tools available to help 

rs in local associations to do their 

in promoting the Victory Program. 
[hese include the following: 


Local Association Materials 


[1] Local association handbookh—Many 
ls issue handbooks for the purpose of 
presenting professional problems in the 
local area. If your association hasn’t had 
one, perhaps it is time to consider develop- 
vy one. 
2| Local publication—Many local as- 
iations issue a regular bulletin which 
can be used very effectively in promoting 
Victory Program. 
[3] Special materials—Wide-awake lo- 
ils produce a variety of materials on pro- 
sional organizations and problems. Is 
your association one of these? If not, per- 
ps there is a place for them. 
Che larger local associations have re- 
urces for printing their publications. 
ller associations usually need to dupli- 
te by a less expensive process, but mimeo- 
phed materials can be attractive. En- 
iasm and ingenuity are the prime 
edients for local materials. 


State Association Materials 


|1| The state association journal—This 

iblication is a continuing source of in- 
ormation on state and local problems of 
he profession and should be fully utilized 

local leaders. 

\nd don’t hide your light under a bas- 
ket. Describe your successful projects for 


\ 


ur state association journal. 
2| Special bulletins of your state asso- 
tion—Many of the states issue special 
lletins to professional leaders which 
me out more quickly and in many cases 
ore frequently than the magazine of the 
tate association. bulletins 


prohitable and continuing source of infor- 


These are a 
ation and guidance for local associations. 

[3] State manual for local associations 
—Many of the states have in recent years 
produced excellent manuals for use in de- 
‘eloping and strengthening local associa- 
tions. If you don’t have information as 
to the availability of such a manual in 
your state, write to your state association. 

[4] State membership materials—Nearly 
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Tools for the Victory Program 


every state is producing excellent materials 
in the membership promotion field in sup- 
port of the unified program. Be sure to use 
this material. 


National Association Materials 


[1] NEA Journat—A wealth of mate- 
rial will be found in the pages of the NEA 
Journat during the course of the year, in- 
cluding specific material on locals and a 
great deal of background material which 
you will find helpful in developing your 
programs. Use Tue Journat. Send in your 
suggestions as to how it can be made more 
helpful in your situation. 

[2] NEA Handbook—The Handbook, 
a volume of 320 pages, gives comprehen- 
sive information regarding the National 
Association, its departments, committees, 
divisions, and activities. It is an invaluable 
sourcebook on the NEA. 

It also includes a general statement re- 
garding each state association, number of 
the NEA 
and other valuable facts. Free to officers of 


local Additional 


members in from each state, 


state and associations. 
copies, 50¢. 

[3] NEA Leaders Letter—This Letter 
goes to local associations, superintendents 
of schools, and other leaders in the profe S- 
sion. It contains materials helpful in pro- 
moting the Victory Program and also car- 
ries materials of value on _ professional 
problems. 

[4] NEA History—This 160-page book 
presents in readable style the history of the 
National Education Association since its 
founding in 1857. Invaluable for leaders 
who wish to understand the trends in pro- 
fessional organization since that time. 
Price, 50¢. 

[5] Assignment: Tomorrow—This is 
the title of the NEA 
brought out in November 1945. Prints of 


film which was 
this film were deposited with state associa- 
tions and were booked solidly during last 
year. 

Local associations which have not used 
this film should plan to take advantage 
of it. Ask your state association for a book- 
ing. 

[6] The Public and Education—This 
four-page publication designed for lay 
leaders was inaugurated by the NEA last 
year and, according to leaders in the field, 
occupies a very real place. It is published 
about once a month. 

Funds available at the present time do 
not. permit the Association to distribute 


this publication as widely as many locals 
would like to see it distributed in their 
communities. Therefore, arrangements are 
being made so that above a certain quota, 
which will be provided free for a com- 
munity of a given size, additional copies 
may be ordered at a nominal price. 

[7] Annual report of the profession to 
the public—This NEA report issued in 
October provides excellent material for 
use with lay groups. If your local news- 
papers haven’t already used the material 
from it, they should be encouraged to do 
so. Available from the NEA while the 
supply lasts. 

[8] NEA Research Bulletin — This 
quarterly bulletin provides a wealth of 
fundamental data on a variety of problems 
concerning the profession. Goes to all local 
associations afhliated with the NEA. 

l9| FTA Yearbook — Published an- 
nually, this yearbook is a guide for lead- 
ers interested in the development of FTA 
chapters in colleges and universities. High- 
school clubs also present an opportunity 
for acquainting young, people with teach- 
ing as a profession. 


| 


[10] American Citizens Handbook— 
Just off the press in a new revision which 
contains the rich material of previous edi- 
tions plus the complete story of the United 
Nations and the charters of the United 
Nations and UNESCO. Covers in 


not 


a way 


elsewhere available our American 
heritage of government and culture. $2 
per copy. 

[11] Personal Growth Leaflets—Many 
of the leaflets in this wellknown series 
deal with professional problems and issues 
in which the layman is concerned. Write 
for complete list. Cost of these 16-page, 
3x5 inch leaflets is only 1¢ per copy, but 
no orders are accepted for less than 2 

|12| Other NEA materials—Materia 


published by NEA departments and com 


5. 
Is 


missions likewise furnish a wealth of 
source material on professional problems. 
A complete list of NEA publications may 


be obtained on request, 





Local Manual 


And brand new—just off the press 
this month—is the NEA Manual for 
Locals, a 256-page book packed with 
aids for leaders and members of local 
associations. Contains sections on the 
Victory Program, how to organize, 
what good locals do, study guides on 
26 professional problems, recom- 
mended projects, and a list of local 
associations afhliated with the NEA. 
Free to officers of state and local 


associations. Additional copies, $1. 


a mere 


Our Affiliated State Associations 


OREGON 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE ts the mirror of the 
community's conscience. This is the 
punch line which is activating the rural 
education committee of the Oregon 
Education Association. Under the lead- 
ership of Ben Buisman, editor of the 
Oregon State Grange, a statewide pro- 
gram is being conducted to bring good 
school facilities within the reach of all 
rural children of that state. 

What kind of picture does the reflec- 
tion show? The schoolhouse may be 
large or small, humble or elegant, ac- 
cording to the needs and imagination 
of the community. Whatever the size, 
does the building have proper lighting, 
comfortable heating, decent sanitation, 
pure running water, satisfactory study 
and play facilities? Does the school 
plant have the requisites for healthful, 
safe, happy, and efficient living at 
school? 

With these items as a yardstick a 
series of colored slides have been pre- 
pared for presentation at rural meet- 
ings. Some of these depict the more 
common and glaring defects found in 
the country schools there. The theme 
question accompanying the slides is “Js 
this our school?” An affirmative answer 
usually leads to a resolve to correct the 
conditions speedily. While the job can- 
not be done overnight, a good start is 
being made in developing the com- 
munity awareness needed to bring about 
improvements. 


MASSACHUSETTS 7 
° 


Tue state should contribute more 
generously to the support of local 
schools. Under that principle the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers Federation is work- 
ing on a long-range program of in- 
creased state aid for local schools. The 
total cost of the public schools of Massa- 
chusetts is paid largely from local tax- 
ation; only about 9% of the total cost 
comes from the state. The association 
believes that the contribution of the 
state should be much greater than this 


ph 


and intends to work in that direction. 

The usefulness of research in develop- 
ing the association program has been 
demonstrated under the three-year serv- 
ice rendered by Herbert Blair. He is 
succeeded by Fred E. Pitkin, for 19 
years superintendent of North Andover 
schools. 

An attorney will give free legal 
advice to members on any problems 
involving the legal aspects of their 
work. 

The program in public relations is to 
be stepped up thru a series of weekly 
releases to the newspapers. These will 
be brief statements on various aspects 
of education including pupil welfare 
and cooperation between home and 
school. 

A speakers bureau has been estab- 
lished. It is made up of speakers from 
various parts of the state who are avail- 
able to lay organizations for meetings 
and forums on educational subjects. 

The Massachusetts Teachers Federa- 
tion consists of an afhliation of local 
teachers clubs and associations. It is 
maintained by 20,000 Massachusetts 
teachers to serve schools and teachers. 
It is based upon group rather than indi- 
vidual memberships. 


GEORGIA 
Tue case to raise the educational 
standards of Georgia is presented to the 
citizenry of that state in an illustrated 
pamphlet issued by the public relations 
division of the Georgia Education Asso- 
ciation. Pertinent information is set 
forth in clearcut fashion and popular 
style. 

The ranking of Georgia in the educa- 
tion of her adults and in the average 
salaries of teachers is shown. Reference 
tables computed by the state department 
of education give interesting facts and 
figures concerning and 
secondary schools. 

Other vital topics are treated. They 
include the per-pupil expenditure in 
1944, examples of the wide range of 
maximum local school support behind 
each school child in average daily at- 


elementary 











tendance in four typical systems, com 
parison of cost-of-living increases wi! 
increases in teachers salaries, comparis«: 
of teachers salaries with those of ot! 
occupations, percent of teacher tu: 
over in 1943-44 and 1944-45, expel 
tures in certain nonessentials, finan 
condition of the state, migration o! 
Georgia youth to other states, incr 
in local effort in support of educa: 
needs of rural counties, and additic: 
revenue needed from the state. 

The alternatives facing the people « 
the state as far as educational standard 
are concerned are clearly stated: 

[1| Either ratse teachers salaries to . 
level commensurate with salaries 
for professions requiring similar tr 
ing and ability, or {2| employ gr 
incompetent teachers and further | 
educational standards, or |3| start c 
ing down schools! 





The bulletin closes on this note: “] 
cause and effect are plain enough. ‘| 
case is clearcut. The challenge is m 
What are the people of Georgia going 
to do about it? The youth of our sta 
will judge us!” 


KANSAS 


THE MOST IMPORTANT years of oz" / 
tory lie qust ahead. Today's boys an 
girls will help determine our place 
tomorrow's world history. Wide 
varied reading about their own count’) 
yesterday and today, and about ot! 
countries and peoples will help prep 
our boys and girls for the heavy res} 
sibilities that must be theirs. Our « 
dren need all kinds of good books | 
tell them the things they want to kn 
They need books for fun, too. 

This is the purpose of the Children: 
Traveling Book Exhibit sponsored } 
the Kansas State Teachers Associatio! 
and local agencies. The exhibit gives th 
schools and the public opportunities 
see the remarkable developments bein; 
made in children’s literature. It brings 
new recreational and supplementary 
reading materials direct to the teachers 
and pupils. 

Time was when a reader was th 
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omplete library of a pupil for the year. 
Ir was the basis of his promotion to the 


} 


le. Now children enjoy scores 


Ui 


n hundreds of books each year— 





those who are fortunate enough 
schools which have effective 
programs supplemented with 

srary facilities. The Kansas as- 

is endeavoring to give every 

Kansas child the opportunity to know 

good 1 books. 

<hibit is a selected collection of 
undred books from the pic- 


All kinds 


included: history, § 


six D 


age thru highschool. 


ks are g ecogra- 


nature, science, 


graphy, poetry 


‘ts, aviation, adventure, sports, 
cal fiction, World War 


home 


: ; ; 
es, histori 
I]. i stories Of and 


T he 
11C 
1 


lds of children’s reading interests 


books represent all the 


children’s literature 


D s on 
s are carried as well as original 
s by outstanding artists. Ste 
king of a book are shown. 
oys and girls are given the 
handle ind read the bet- 
s, they much prefer them. It is 
g to see the high quality of the 


ted when children are given 


ram functions thru the co- 


' ae 
1 of the state association and 
sponsoring organizations. It is 


} 1 


jointly by Such 


county 


them. groups 


re interested: and city 
ions, 


PTA 


ras, farm 


rs associat county and city 


tems, units, libraries, 
service 
and 


fare. 


groups, 


uth-serving anizations, 


org 
' groups interested in child wel 


exhibit is divided by interest 


s and not by grade levels. It is set 


. a 
school libraries and gymnasiums, 


— 
1 parlors, public libraries, commu- 


uildings, other convenient 


s. Representatives of the local spon- 


a nd 


¢ groups often assist as hostesses. 


‘emen’s clubs sometimes come to 
the be oks. 
The director of the book exhibit is 
Mrs. Ruth G. Gagliardo of Lawrence, 
Kansas. She comes to the local school, 
ts up the exhibit, addresses the meet- 
gs, holds consultations, and arranges 
other services. Children are allowed to 
browse or read as they will after the 
rief talks to the various grades. An 
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pen house is often held in the evening. 


The project is entirely educational and 
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EDGAR G. DOUDNA 


The Board of Trustees consists of five members—the Presi- 
dent and four members elected by the Board of Directors, 
one each year for a term of four years. It has charge of the 
Permanent Fund and elects the Executive Secretary. Its 
present members are Edgar G. Doudna, chairman, Board of 
Normal School Regents, Madison, Wis., chairman, 1948; 


PEARL A. WANAMAKER 


A. C. FLORA 


Minn., 1947. 


FLORENCE HALE 





MYRTLE HOOPER DAHL 


Pearl A. Wanamaker, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Olympia, Wash., president; A. C. Flora, secretary, 
superintendent of schools, Columbia, S. C., 1949; Florence 
Hale, editor, The Grade Teacher, Box 873, Darien, Conn., 
1950; Myrtle Hooper Dahl, RFD 1, Casco Point, Wayzata, 





AGAIN—NEA Dues 


We again call to your attention the fact 
that the Representative Assembly at its 
Pittsburgh meeting in 1944 increased the 
regular NEA membership dues from $2 
to $3. This Representative Assembly was 
composed of 969 classroom teachers, 225 
superintendents, 263 principals, and 104 
representing miscellaneous groups such as 
college presidents, librarians, deans, and 


executive secretaries of state associations. 


NEA Travelers, Summer 1946 


More than 200 teachers from 25 states 
and D. C. participated in the first year’s 
program of the NEA Division of Travel 
Service. The program included two tours 
to Mexico by rail and chartered bus, which 
originated in St. Louis and Austin; an air 
tour to Mexico originating in Los Angeles; 
and a Regional Vacation Center at Bryson 
City, North Carolina, 

Features of greatest interest to the 
travelers have been described in numerous 
letters from tour members: 

“The NEA made a real contribution in 
making it possible for teachers to visit 
Mexico under its sponsorship. Perhaps the 
most value came to me thru meeting Mexi- 
can teachers in person and visiting schools 
of Mexico. The graciousness of the Mexi- 
can educators will be a cherished memory 
and will give me a better understanding 
of our sister republic. The interchange of 
ideas between teachers of the two coun- 
tries indicated the way to goodwill among 
nations.”—ARABELLA GORE, Covington, 
Virginia, 


“One of the outstanding features [of the 
National Palace] was 
murals depicting the religious, social, and 
political development of his people. Ri- 
vera’s personal interpretation and use cf 
vivid colors make a lasting impression.” 
—HERBERT R. Dopp, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

“The association with other teachers, 
the orientation course in St. Louis, the bus 
ride over the mountains of Mexico, the 
various trips out from Mexico City, the 
visit to Mexican schools, the international 
conference of teachers, and even the buil- 
fight, are experiences to make the tour to 
Mexico one to be long remembered and 
talked about.”—NELDA MILLER, Bellwood, 
Pennsylvania. 

“May I recommend the conductors, 
O. F. Sletwold and Laurence Hamley, as 
outstanding men to conduct a Mexican 
tour. Regardles of the situation they were 
diplomatic in their reactions; and they 
made the tour a real success with their 
capability for organizing and arranging 
trips.”—HELGA RASMUSSEN, Racine, Wis- 
consin, 

“The preparation made by the Mexican 
teachers for the reception of our distin- 
guished visitors was one of the most 
enthusiastic social activities I have wit- 
nessed in many years.”—PROFESSOR PEDRO 
PELAEZ CALDERON, ene of some 50 Mexico 
City teachers who planned and carried out 
a large part of the program in their city. 

The teachers who formed the travel 
groups felt that they were pioneers in a 
project which will, in time, aid them to 
travel in many countries of the world as 


Diego Rivera’s- 


well as to many sections of their own 
country. Their cooperation, enthusias! 
and ability to accept occasional discomforts 
were great contributions to the success « 
the 1946 travel program. 

Next summer’s program will appeat 
a future issue of THe JourNac. In addition 
to Mexican tours, there may be tours to th 
West Indies and to New England and 
Canada. | See page 527. |—PAUL H. KINSEL, 
director, NEA Travel Service. 


Teacher Education Commission Maps 
Out Nationwide Program 


The NEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards met 
September 12-14 and mapped out a pro- 
gram designed to meet the great crisis 
which now exists in the United States in 
the matter of teacher recruitment and edu 
cation. 

Dean W. E. Peik of the School of Edu 
cation, University of Minnesota, was 
elected chairman of the Commission. The 
December JournaL will contain an ac 
count of its activities. 


New NEA Publications 


Educational Research Service Circular 
No. 8, 1946 is entitled Status of Child-Care 
Centers, Nursery Schools, and Kinder- 
gartens in 33 States and Territories and 
in 203 School Systems in Cities over 30,000 
in Population. The information includes 
number, cost per pupil, and sources ot 
financial support in each of the states and 
Cities reporting. 50¢. 
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Circular No. 9, 1946, Education in Lay 





Macazines, September 1, 1946, is a digest 
of educational articles in June, July, and 

August lay magazines. 
Questionnaire Studies Completed—Bib- 
hy No. 17, 1945-46, is an annotated 


‘raphy of completed questionnaire 
vhich have been collected by the 
Educational Research Service during the 


year. 25¢. 


Aids to Teaching about the United 
Nations is a mimeographed publication 
sives sources of materials concern- 

United Nations. A total of 131 aids 
included. More than 50 pamphlets, 
study guides, posters, and charts are avail- 
: to teachers from agencies listed. 
\dditional aids are grouped according to 


ral source for pamphlets, books, charts 


posters, study kits, periodicals, films, 


Liscellaneous aids. 1o¢. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for 

uantities on NEA publications are: 2-9 
opies, 10°"; 10-99 copies, 25°/; 100 or 
2? 1/3°4. Orders which amount to 

$z or less must be accompanied by cash. 
Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash 


orders but not on billed orders. Order from 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 


6, D. C. 





In the photo below are shown mem- 
bers of the 1946 NEA Summer Insti- 
tute of Organization Leadership, held 
under the auspices of American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. |See page 
472.| This picture was made on the 
occasion of a reception to the group 
given by the president of the univer- 
sity, Paul F. Douglass. 
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WING BY E ZABETH MILLER 


The NEA, organized in 1857, was largely responsible for establishment 
by Congress, a decade later, of the agency now known as the U. S. 
Office of Education. The early Association gave impetus in this country 
to Pestalozzian ideals and methods with their revolutionary effect upon 
the teaching process and the curriculum. NEA conventions served as 
the only national clearinghouse for education at that time. Nevertheless, 
despite these achievements, the organization was small and weak. Often 
the hat was passed at conventions to get enough money to publish the 
annual Proceedings. 

Then farsighted, energetic Thomas W. Bicknell became president. 
His convention in 1884 in Madison, Wisconsin, marked the beginning 
of the Association’s enlarged program of service and greater stability. 
Between 5000 and 6000 educators from every state and from foreign 
lands came together at Madison to form what was called at the time 
“the grandest and most numerous assemblage of educators that ever came 
together on the American continent.” In the drawing we see three of 
many distinguished educators there: President Bicknell, left; Frances E. 
Willard, with the paper in her hand; Alexander Graham Bell, in the 


center back ground. 
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NADW Secretary 


The new executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, 
an NEA department with headquarters 
at the NEA building in Washington, is 
Barbara Catton. Miss Catton, who suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Blanche Weaver, was formerly 
assistant to the dean of women at Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota. 


Department of Visual Instruction 


Walter Wittich, director, Bureau of 
Visual Instruction and assistant professor, 
School of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, is the new president of this NEA 
department. Edgar Dale, research associ- 
ate, Bureau of Educational Research and 
professor, Ohio State University, is first 
vicepresident. Lelia Trolinger, director, 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, University 
of Colorado, is second vicepresident. 


National Council for the Social Studies 


The council will hold its twenty-sixth 
annual meeting in Boston, November 28- 
30. The Hotel Statler will serve as con- 
vention headquarters. Rooms have been set 
aside for use by NCSS members; all reser- 
vations should be made directly with the 
hotel. 

The meeting will begin with registra- 
tion opening at 10 aM on November 28. 
Those who attend are urged to register 
before early afternoon of that day, when 
the entire group will leave to celebrate 
Thanksgiving at Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

During the rest of the meeting, in addi- 
tion to visits to places of historic and edu- 
cational interest in Boston and Cambridge, 
a reception given by the New England 
Association of Social Studies Teachers, a 
concert by the Harvard and Radcliffe Glee 
Clubs, and a banquet, there will be a 
widely diversified program planned to 
offer practical help with presentday prob- 
lems in social studies. Printed copies of 
the program may be had from the depart- 
ment, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D.C, 


AASA Atlantic City Convention 

The American Association of School 
Administrators will meet in Atlantic City, 
March 1-6, 1947. This will be the first 
national gathering of the superintendents 
since the San Francisco convention in 
1942. 

During the war years, with the lack of 
hotel and transportation facilities, it was 
necessary to abandon the national conven- 
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tion. In 1944 and again in 1946 regional 
conferences were substituted. In 1943 and 
1945 the meetings were canceled at the 
request of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

President Henry H. Hill is building 
an unusually strong convention program 
around the general theme of the role of 
education in the conservation and develop- 
ment of human and natural resources. 

Requests for hotel reservations should 
be addressed to Floyd A. Potter, chairman, 


Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 


The annual meeting of this NEA de- 
partment will be held in Chicago at the 
Hotel Sherman, March 23-27, 1947. Con- 
sideration will be given to problems re- 
lated to planning better educational pro- 
grams for children and youth from nur- 
sery school thru college age. There will be 
provisions for informal discussion and 
sharing of experiences in curriculum 
building, in addition to general sessions at 
which important topics will be considered. 

Housing blanks and further information 
may be obtained from the Association for 
Supervision ‘and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 


This NEA department will hold its 
52nd annual convention in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, April 21-26, 1947, in cooperation 
with the Northwest District Association. 


Teacher Training in Journalism 


The National Association of Journalism 
Directors, an NEA department, has long 
hoped that colleges and universities would 
offer a training course for prospective 
highschool journalism teachers. 

Word now comes from Harold C. 
Hand, professor of education, College 
of Education, University of Illinois, that 
the University is contemplating setting up 
a teaching minor in highschool journalism 
in the teacher education curriculum. 

NAJD executive council members have 
made suggestions for such a minor. Copies 
of this statement—useful for educational 
departments of colleges, universities, and 
teachers colleges—may be had by writing 
President Maude Staudenmayer, Juneau 
Highschool, Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin. 
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Department Publications 


The Department of Elementary School 
Principals has published a r1oo-page bulle- 
tin, The Role of Speech in the Elementary 
School. The bulletin has been prepared 
for the department under the direction of 
Hayes Yeager, Ohio State University, Co 
lumbus, by the Speech Association o| 
America, also an NEA department. 

In the foreword Florence Hale says: 
“Today we need strong leaders in both our 
national and community life. There ar 
men who should be leaders because of 
their integrity and profound knowledge of 
public affairs, but who do not achiev: 
leadership because they are monotonous 
in voice and lack force and magnetism in 
speech. They fail to compel attention. On 
the other hand there are those wholly lack 
ing in integrity who have been able to 
assume leadership because they have a 
magnetic voice and personality. Thes 
problems offer a challenge to every teacher 
and principal.” Free to 1946-47 members 
of the department; $1 to others. 


The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development announces pub 
lication of two new pamphlets of interest 
to educators concerned with planning 
better educational programs: 

Bibliography on Secondary Education 
and Related Fields—a selected list of pub 
lications in the field of secondary education 
which have appeared since 1940. Prepared 
by Nelson L. Bossing and a student com 
mittee at the University of Minnesota, th: 
bibliography contains references not onl 
on familiar subject fields but on consume! 
education, adult education, family rela 
tions, school-community relationships. 35¢. 

Lay Participation in Curriculum Plan 
ning—a publication for those concernc\! 
with facilitating relations between a com 
munity and its schools. The pamphlet 
based on a study made by Helen Storen « 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
and contains accounts of lay participatio! 
in curriculum planning with an analysis 
of problems encountered and suggestion 
for solution. 75¢. 

For information as to how to order these 
publications, see page 511. 


The 1946 Yearbook of the National 
Science Teachers Association, Time fo 
Science Teaching, will soon be off the 
press. Members receive it free. 50¢ to 
others. Those desiring membership for 
1946-47, should send in their $1 dues now. 
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NEA Membership by States, 1857-1946 


a TABLE shows each state’s membership in the National 


Education Association at brief intervals from 1857 thru 
Figures since 1931 are for paid members, as of May 31 
of each year. Those for 1931 differ substantially from figures 
formerly published, which included members with dues unpaid, 
ho under the bylaws at that time were continued in the files 
for six months. Figures from 1936 on agree with those which 
have been published in the past. 
The state-by-state membership goals under the Victory Action 












































































Continental United States | 1857 , 1870 | 1880 | 1890 1900 1910 1915 1917 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Totals 43 170 354 | 5,474 | 2,332 | 6,909 | 7,441 | 8,466 
| | 
Alabama 1 | 1 | 35 | 22 89 66 64 
|| Arizona ‘ | | 1 13 18 34 37 
Arkansas ere 3 | 12 | 21 29 32 33 
California 2 | 8 137 231 595 | 432 
GUMGEE: «ss s000c0ce 2; 586) 47| 167) 117) 140 
| 
|| Connecticut....... we 4 3 31 18 | 82 | 83 | 102 
Delaware 4 | 2 3; Wi] 123{ 13 
District of Columbia 1 4\ 15 21| 43| 76| 83| 96 
Florida 7 | 12 | 21 | 33 | 33 | 
Georgia ; 1 10 23 | 33 66 66 | 74 
Idaho ; | | | 4 35 39 48 
Illinois ; 1 16 | 7 | 625 277 750 776 733 
j Indiana 1 10 21 | 206 86 184 198 207 
lowa , 1 7 4 | 572 53 127 147 185 
Kansas.... 2 | 1 275 58 106 122 195 
Kentucky 11 2) S 27 78 85 85 
Louisiana 1} 13 12 53 47 84 
Maine | 2 1 | 32 | 10 43 34 51 
Maryland 1 1 | 7 | 28 73 80 94 
Massachusetts 2 14 13 | 290; 114 560 356 366 
| | 
| Michigan............. | §| 7| 137 81; 205 203) 251 
| Minnesota : | 7 | 5 933 70 156 264 103 
|| Mississippi. .......... 44\ 1 29 35 38 
| Missouri 6 inh 2 5 | 10 249 | 70 237 231 512 
|] Montana | 1| 37] 16) 29) 4] 60 
Nebraska } 2] 147] 39 97 103 114 
|| Nevada ; 24 1 3 14 19 19 
|| New Hampshire 2 } 32 3 51 35 38 
|| New Jersey =i 2 | 12 | 73 225 245 280 
| New Mexico | 1 14 33 47 
New York 3 16 38 | 228 | 257 938 764 | 1,230 
North Carolina 1} 2 24 52 51 62 
North Dakota | | 99 14 57 80 83 
Ohio 4 50 155 361 179 532 508 534 
Oklahoma | 1 7 60 61 95 
Oregon 1 7 | 11 26 84 154 
Pennsylvania 21 | 8 35 | 99 115 433 466 535 
Rhode Island........... [2 a) os | 18 55 | 40 47 
South Carolina......... 1 | 21 4| 2 24) 2 31 
South Dakota Ca : 109 | W 47 61 51 
ery 3 2 97 | 23 55 | 62 60 
REG Sera 2 | 20 | 18} 115 111 138 
Pres | 7 37| 72| 66 
ee TCE: 3; 1) 40] 8 33} 2 40 
WBE. sc oxccossicians 2| 117| 70) 83 88 
Washington.............1. 6 | 19 97 128 144 
West Virginia.......... 2 1 27 14 74 92 114 
neces, ee 7 | | 443 123 171 274 277 
Wyoming ry 5 | 6 23 17 22 
Foreign } 45 16 109 159 150 
Gen. outlying possessions |......|.. ; 1 13 26 | 43 
Alaska | 
American Samoa | 
iva, OTS Sree arene | 
i I GRGRS Sammy” Nutia (ist | 
Hawaii Cn Sabie! eee See Mane 
Phllipninn IMONMS. cc 4ssces dls. cacddes con 
Geer, ERO EIS (SIE TRACE: (ARDENT 
| Virgin Islands... Jeseeee[eseeee[eeeees 
i 
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Program were given in the October 1946 JouRNAL, page 415. 
The Victory Action Program presents a difficult challenge to 
the teachers of America, but the difficulties of achieving this 


program are as nothing when compared with the difficulties we 


shall face if our united profession does not make itself strong 
in preparation for the uncertain years which lie ahead. Victory 
Program Goals, as adopted by the Representative Assembly of 


the NEA, July 5, 
JouRNAL, page 304. 


1920 
10 


52,850 |158,103 |184,184 |166,053 |203,429 |217,943 |219,334 271,847 331,605 |340,973 


193 1,052 1,342 1,139 | 2,816 | 3,516 | 5,785 | 10,017 11,780 | 11,571 
610 | 2,015 | 2,225 1,781 1,956 | 2,034 1,946 2,374 2,679 | 2,650 
69 641 675 327 | 804 702 786 | 2,178 | 4,728 | 6,095 
3,937 | 15,006 | 21,404 | 16,082 | 18,160 | 18,709 | 18,045 | 20,084 | 22,924 | 23,524 
1,426 | 4,430 | 4,108 | 4,781 3,796 | 4,237 | 4,311 4,156 | 4,350 | 4,352 a 
443 1,798 1,630 1,200 1,692 | 2,106 | 1,943 | 2,430) 2,872) 2,878 
212 838 904 627 775 804 709 944 929 925 
337 1,702 | 1,287 1,321 1,739 1,743 | 1,754 2,050 1,960 1,812 
54 1,410 1,466 1,067 1,445 1,900 | 1,978 | 2,366 | 3,271 3,553 
156 545 | 2,059 1,097 1,633 | 4,645 | 4,846 6,735 | 7,838 | 9,558 
392 973 630 723 789 817 | 867 1,260 1,716 1,680 
5,723 | 9,166 | 10,278 | 10,498 | 13,706 | 13,955 | 13,812 | 13,542 | 17,259 | 18,478 a 
1,127 | 8,553 | 5,651 5,592 | 8,970 10,023 | 10,359 12,295 | 13,402 | 12,911 
1,117 | 3,625 2,958 | 3,193 | 3,789 | 3,821 4,003 5,110 | 7,351 6,404 
629 | 2,478 | 3,004| 3,225 | 3,884, 4,247] 4,552 5,935 | 8,832 | 9,574 


271 | 1,138 | 1,381} 1,170 | 3,572 | 4,490 4,955 | 5,689 | 7,195 | 9,018 
389 926 621 756 | 2,788 | 1,961 2,274 2,080 4,138 | 3,981 i 
807 | 2,059 | 1,403 1,200| 1,440, 1,757) 1,620 2,042; 2,358 | 2,077 
315 | 1,714! 1,660 932 | 1,486 | 1,434| 1,529 3,148 | 3,603 | 3,624 
1,371 | 5,855 | 4,050) 4,184 | 4,334) 6,841 | 4,523 4,391 | 5,001 | 4,497 
| 
3,999 | 9,090 | 12,867 5,673 | 8,017 | 7,299 6,944 6,595 | 8,092 | 7,230 
1,047 | 3,267) 3,625 2,895 | 2,855 | 2,918 | 2,806 3,485 | 4,893 | 5,005 
58 407 482 705 | 1,082) 1,232) 1,469 1,871 | 3,124) 3,938 
1,667 | 3,213 | 2,733 | 6,409 6,256 6,057) 5,855 | 6,405 | 7,070 | 6,787 
398 369 786 511 567 599 630 882 | 1,136 | 3,190 
861 | 2,735 2,034| 2,210! 1,750| 1,700] 1,727 | 2,573 | 2,808 | 3,471 
195 638 669 686 771 801 746 759 725 | 658 
246 522 358 355 443 547 455 617 953 907 
1,896 | 5,150; 8,111 | 6,662) 7,510 | 7,276, 7,213 8,023 | 8,555 8,771 
275 313 527 602 710 672 692 | 1,217| 1,440| 1,721 
| 
2,062 | 8,930 | 8,631 | 10,623 | 14,816 | 14,426 | 14,060 | 14,566 | 15,829 | 14,433 
162 531 | 1,070 566 | 1,918 | 2,260 | 3,098 | 6,241 | 8,992 10,511 
237 566 791 621 668 872 | 1,036 | 1,375 | 2,729) 2,711 
5,087 | 12,790 | 22,556 | 15,360 | 18,207 | 18,777 | 18,165 | 21,602 | 24,578 | 23,835 
515 | 1,568 1,751 | 1,549 | 1,624| 1,763) 2,262 | 3,554 | 4,151 | 3,423 
510 | 2,962| 2,372|- 2,726 | 2,507 | 2,525 2,589 4,383 | 6,671 | 6,715 
2,115 | 14,033 | 21,224 | 20,273 | 20,638 | 21,853 | 22,426 | 26,285 | 31,571 | 32,787 
82 351 281 211 445 387 276 623 385 320 
53 639 894 516 1,719 | 2,508 | 2,922 | 3,549 | 4,164 3,303 
496 | 1,206 | 1,032 805 704 737 | 690 | 1,038 | 1,199 1,013 
439 | 1,161 | 1,582 | 1,638 | 2,154) 2,620| 2,199 6,319 | 8,253 8,212 
271 | 2,943 | 3,066 | 2,970, 4,083 | 4,376 | 4,330 6,214 | 8,516 | 9,087 
2,778 | 1,784| 2,312| 2,195 | 3,270 | 3,390 | 3,563 | 4,112 | 4,411 | 4,616 
134 364 347 503 554 553 535 624 | 1,041 907 
687 | 1,557 | 1,992} 2,350| 3,333 | 4,837 | 5,229, 7,345 | 8,802 9,266 
2,294 | 3,878 | 3,400) 3,582) 3,610 | 4,226 | 4,345 | 6,532) 8,775 | 11,010 
504 | 2,840! 1,974| 1,579 | 2,407 | 3,360 | 3,075 | 6,229 7,253 | 7,145 
4,030 | 3,832 | 3,819 | 6,208 | 7,518 | 6,231 | 5,897 | 6,038 | 6,756 | 6,213 
174| 1,126 823, 659 659 631 622 906 974 1,045 
171 193, 91 125 96 88 110 149 160 
2,443 314 
339 342 265 251 | 295 249 
2,540 | 2,506 2,348 
164 
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Atomic Energy—A five-man Civilian 
Atomic Energy Commission is now in 
charge of developments in postwar atomic 
energy in the U. S. The pattern set by 
the McMahon Act provides for a new 
U. S. industry with basic materials and 
patents owned by the government. Medi- 
cal advances in use of atomic byproducts 
will come rapidly but largescale use of 
atomic energy in industry appears un- 
likely in the next few years. 


Lobbyists Must Register—The Con- 
gressional Reorganization Act requires 
that all lobbyists who seek to influence the 
course of legislation in Washington must 
register as such. Quarterly reports will 
be required on all money collected and 
spent. Lobbying is recognized as a legiti- 
mate activity in a democracy, but this 
measure will help the Congress and the 
public to know better who is seeking to 
influence legislation and why. 


Delinquency—A National Conference 
for the Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency was held in Washington 
October 21-23. 

FBI statistics for 1945 show a general 
nationwide crime increase over 1944 of 
12.4°.. The predominating age among 
arrested persons was 17, and 18 was sec- 


ond. Persons under 21 committed 30.1°/ 
of the rapes, 33.5°% of larcenies, 35.2°4, of 
robberies, 61.1°4, of auto thefts. 


Increased Federal Pay Urged—Sena- 
tor James Mead, Congressman Jennings 
Randolph, and Civil Service Commissioner 
Arthur Flemming have recently urged 
higher pay for federal employes. Average 
professional salary is now $4150 as com- 
pared with the average teacher’s salary of 
$1950 last year. 


Our Maturing Country—The U. S. 
Census Bureau estimates that the alltime 
peak population of this country will be 
165,000,000 persons and will be reached 
between the years 1990 and 2000... . The 
war-induced birthrate increase is only a 
temporary phenomenon. . . . The sex 
ratio is changing, as shown by the fact 
that six years ago women of 21 years of 
age outnumbered men of the same age 
by less than 100,000 while now they out- 
number them by more than one million. 
On July 1 there were 46,403,210 women 
eligible to vote, whereas the entire national 
vote of both sexes in the 1944 presidential 
election was 47,976,263. 


Topped by Russia—Meanwhile, the 
Legislative Reference Bureau of the 


Library of Congress has come out with 
study on USSR which states that by 197 
prewar USSR alone—excluding the a: 
nexed Baltic States—will have 250 million 
people. Her fighting age manpower w1!! 
reach 32 million by 1970 or nearly th 
equal of the U. S., Britain, France, Ger 
many, and Italy combined. 


Influence of One Citizen—An elderly 
“plain American citizen” got fighting mad 
a few weeks ago about a report in his 
newspaper that a shipment of surplus ice 
machines were being shipped to Yugo 
slavia. He read this at the time when © 
ports were coming in that American 
planes had been shot down over that 
country. We are not interested here in 
the pros and cons of the proposed ship- 
ment to Yugoslavia. We are interested in 
the fact that one lone citizen hit the ceil 
ing about it, got busy with telegrams and 
telephone. His efforts blocked the ship- 
ment. William G. Williams has given us 
another proof that the individual citizen 
can make his influence felt. 


Prices Continue Up—The trend to- 
ward higher prices and the decontrolling 
of certain types of food make imperative 
a continuance of the campaign to in- 
crease teachers salaries. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS is no 
stronger than the collective will of 
the nations that support it. Of itself 
it can do nothing. It 1s a machinery 
thru which the nations can coop- 
erate. It can be used and developed 
in the light of its activities and ex- 
perience, to the untold benefit of 
humanity, or it can be discarded 
and broken. As in the control of 
atomic power, the choice is between 
life and death. The failure of the 
United Nations would mean the 
failure of peace, the triumph of 
destruction.—TRYGVE LIE 


UNESCO Meets—The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization will hold its first General Con- 

nce in Paris in November. 

UN Assembly—The General Assembly 
of the United Nations was scheduled to 
open in New York on October 23. 

Trygve Lie Reports—The first annual 
of the Secretary General on the 
‘the United Nations was published 


rK Of 


\ 


\ugust 1, 1946. It is a record of intense 
ictivity. For example, the Security Council 

id 49 meetings from January to August 
nd dealt with six concrete issues relatinz 
to peace and security. 


War-torn Countries Need Aid— 
\t the World Conference of the Teaching 
Profession held at Endicott, N.Y., in 
\ugust, delegates from Poland, China, 
Greece, Czechoslovakia, and other coun- 

gave grim accounts of the wartime 
truction to schools. Many areas have 

most no supplies and equipment. For a 
story on what you can do to help, see 
page 504. 
U. S. Technicians in Demand—From 
. | over the world are coming requests to 
sorrow American technicians to help with 

stwar reconstruction and development. 

\merican “know-how” is one of the 
nation’s biggest potential exports but our 
sovernment does not have the funds, men, 
or legislative authority to send more than 


a pitifully small number of American 
technicians. 


New UN Members—The Sccurity 
Council some time ago recommended 
\ighanistan, Iceland, and Sweden for UN 
membership, Turned down were Eire, 
Portugal, and Trans-Jordan because of 
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Russian objections, since these three na- 
tions do not have diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union. The United States and 
Great Britain then rejected Russia’s at- 
tempt to add Albania and Outer Mongolia 
to her voting bloc. 


India—After two and one-half cen- 
turies of British rule, the reins of govern- 
ment in India have been turned over to 
an all-Indian interim regime headed by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The Moslem 
League has been offered five of the 14 
seats in the new executive council. The 
council will seek to write a federal con- 
stitution acceptable to most Indians. 


Homeward—Six million refugees have 
been helped out of Germany and back to 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Russia. 
In China there are up to 1o million 
patiently walking home. In Germany, 
Austria, and Italy there remain almost a 
million refugees—about 100,000 of them 


Jews—who have no home at all to go to. 


National Commission on _ Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Cooper- 
ation—The NEA is one of 50 national 
organizations representing many phases of 
American life which have been invited to 
name representatives to serve on the 
National Commission for Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. The 
National Commission, creation of which 
was recently authorized by the Congress, 
will advise the Department of State on 
matters relating to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization | UNESCO] and serve as a link 
with national and local groups. Represent 
ing diverse interests, it will also help to 
unify the efforts of these many groups. 


The list of organizations follows: 


American Association for Adult Education 

American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science 

American Association of Museums 

American Association of University Pro- 
fessors 

American Association of University 
Women 

American Book Publishers Council 

American Committee for the International 
Union of Local Authorities 

American Council of Learned Societies 

American Council on Education 

American Farm Bureau Federation 

American Federation of Arts 

American Federation of Labor 

American Federation of Teachers 

American Institute of Architects 

American Library Association 
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American Philosophical Society 

American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation 

American Society of Newspaper Editors 

American Teachers Association 

Association of American Law Schools 

Association of American Medical Colleges 

Associated Youth Serving Organizations, 
Inc. 

Association for Education by Radio 

Association of American Colleges 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States 

Committee for Economic Development 

Congress for Industrial Organization 

Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 

Educational Film Library Association 

Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc. 

National Academy of Sciences 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored Peoples 

National Association of Broadcasters 

National Catholic Educational Association 

National Catholic Welfare Conference 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Editorial Association 

National Education Association 

National Grange 

National League of Women Voters 

National Music Council 

National Publishers Association, Ine. 

National Research Council 

National Social Welfare Assembly 

Social Science Research Council 

Society of Independent Motion Picture 
Producers 

Synagogue Council of America. 


In making public this list, which will be 
reviewed periodically, William Benton, 
assistant secretary of state, said: “The 
formation of the National Commission is 
an important and a distinctive event in 
the intellectual and social life of America. 

“It brings together in a single body rep 
resentatives of education, the press, radio, 
the films, science, learning, arts, and civic 
life. 

“It establishes a novel procedure in co- 
operation between nongovernmental or 
ganizations and the government. 

“It implements the policy by which 
government and nongovernmental groups 
will work together in fulfilling the pur- 
poses of UNESCO.” 

The first meeting of the Commission 
was held in Washington during the week 
beginning September 23. 
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Dr. Gavritovic, chairman of the 
United Nations site committee, has said: 
“The best site of all for United Nations 
would be in the hearts and minds of the 
school children of the world.” 


With that in mind, a schoolwide and 
communitywide study of the United 
Nations has been a major project. The 
study was begun in the United Nations 
Study Club, a group of highschool stu- 
dents preparing for the National Stu- 
dents Examination on United Nations. In- 
terest in it spread to teachers, parents, and 
younger students, some of whom passed 
the tests required for junior membership 
in the club. 


On invitation, the 
club members _ pre- 
sented a panel discus- 
sion of UN before 
the PTA. This pro- 
gram was _ supple- 
mented by  contri- 
butions from the 
grades, including 
flags, maps, posters, 
and costumes. The 
glee club furnished 
appropriate music. 
The French class 
sang the Marseillaise. 
Students from the 
commercial depart- 
ment donated their 
services for typing and transcribing the 
questions of the open forum. 

Later, the club held a_ round-table 
discussion over the local broadcasting 
station. Their work was noted over a 
national network. 

Members of the UN Study Club feel 
that they have broadened their knowledge 
of a number of school subjects and deep- 
ened their understanding of world prob- 
lems. They have benefited from their 
association with one another, with teach- 
ers, parents, and other groups.—s. A. 
MC DUFFIE, principal, and ISABEL CHOATE, 
sponsor, Paw Creek Highschool, Paw 
Creek, North Carolina. 





History Projects 
Ovr United States history classes have 
one project for each semester of work. This 
activity may include anything which 
would make for room or campus improve- 
ment. It is carried on thruout the entire 
semester. We have tried to connect up 


these projects with school citizenship. The 


pupils choose them. Some of the projects 
that have been used include suitably 
framed pictures for the history classes, 
painted walls, cleaned windows, seats 
around the campus trees, window shades 
adjusted, posters of historical interest, es- 
says, free materials, and various collections. 
The plan has interested pupils in their 
history work and has given them some- 
thing concrete to do by way of school 
citizenship. 

—MRS. HOGAN ETHERIDGE, Hamburg, 
Arkansas. 


Checking Seat Work 

I keep a daily check on seat work. I 
check on whether it is finished and the 
quality of the work. I find that it helps in 
discipline. The work must be finished 
while I am working with different groups. 
There is a definite time limit on when it 
has to be done. This is very helpful in de- 
veloping good work habits——mrs. HELEN 
wasH, Washington, D. C. 


Spelling Catchers 


Ovr spelling class worked out this 
little game to stimulate the poorer spell- 
ers to work harder. We divide the room 
into two teams. The teacher pronounces 
a word from the list, and then calls on 
a child to start the game. The child then 
calls on anyone he wishes from the 
opposite team to spell the word. Since 
the score keeper keeps the score of the 





pupils who are “caught,” that is, those 
who fail to spell the word correctly, the 
result is that the poorer spellers are called 
on more frequently. 

If the child responds by spelling 4] 
word correctly he has the right to call on 
someone from the opposite team to spell 
the next word pronounced by the teacher, 
At the end of the game the team which 


has “caught” the most pupils wins. Ther 
is keen competition—and our pupils 
learn to spell!—rots £. BRYANT, teacher 
Portland, Oregon. 


’ 


Bing and the Double Negative 
I ter Bing Crosby teach my Eng 
classes to avoid the double negative. He 
sings the rule: “Accentuate the positive; 
eliminate the negative.” Then we have a 
regular drill. Nobody misses—mrs. Be- 
TRICE BOYLES, Broad Street School, Penns- 
grove, New Jersey. 
Teaching Children Independence 
I nave found the use of individual sec- 
tions for keeping each child’s supplies 
most useful device in training little chil 
dren to be independent. One of my patrons 





drew the plans for me. They consisted of 
four long shelves divided into sections. 
Each section was 14 inches wide by 12 
inches deep. 

The rows of sections were built 
full length of the windows. The top served 
as shelf. Some sections served as storagi 
space for different types of materials used 
by the children. 

The sections were used for many put- 
poses. Each child’s section contained two 
copies of his name. After using on 
copy, he could find his place by matching 
the two. This same idea was carried out 
with all types of materials. For example, 
if a group of children were playing 
Bingo, when the game was over the 
label on the box was matched with the 
label on the sections. Not only was 
reading taking place, but a regard for 
order was encouraged. 

These sections have been placed in all 
the schools in our city—CONNIE CARS 
WELL, teacher, Decatur, Georgia. 
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Intercultural Education 


Do you know of any units of work on 
tural education? 

The eighth grade of the Adams Com- 
nitv School, Coatesville, Pennsylvania, 
the direction of its teacher, Anita 
\nderson, worked out such a unit in 
iltural education, World Citizens— 
Together. 50¢. Order from Thomas 

J]. Anderson, principal, Adams School. 
Useful materials will also be found in 
ns All: Studies in Intercultural 
tion, Fourteenth Yearbook, Depart- 
of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
tion, 1942. 385p. $2. NEA, 1201 16th 

Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
Charting Intercultural Education, 1945- 
55, by the staff of the Stanford Workshop 
on Intercultural Education. 1946. 50¢ pa. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. Quantity discounts for 


schools. 


Book Club for Young People 


Is there a book club for young people 
comparable to those for adults? 

The Junior Literary Guild, Garden City, 
New York, is such a club. It includes 
books for young people from six to 16. 
Members receive one new book every 
month for a year and a copy of Young 
ings, which gives news and notes on 
literature for their readers. 

Helen Ferris is the editor-in-chief. The 
editorial board is comprised of Angelo 
Patri, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg. 


Student Selfgovernment 


Please suggest something for our stu- 
dents to read on student selfgovernment. 

Why not give each of your students a 
copy of Personal Growth Leaflet No. 99, 
Student Selfgovernment, by Richard Wel- 
ling, chairman, National Selfgovernment 
Committee, New York City? 

This leaflet discusses the guiding prin- 
ciple, the essentials of student government 
in the elementary, junior highschool, 
senior highschool, and college; how such 
training helps young people to carry re- 
sponsibility; the role of parliamentary law; 
in short, how practice in selfgovernment 
while yet in school can aid individuals 
to become the alert citizens needed in a 
democracy. [1¢ each; no order accepted 
‘or less than 25¢; cash must accompany 
orders less than $1. Order from NEA.] 


Teachers themselves will want Prepa- 
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ration for Student Government Leader- 
ship thru the Training of Sponsors, by 
Edgar G. Johnston. Aims at helping teach 
responsibility by giving responsibility and 
making boys and girls public minded. 
1946. 4p. Free. National Selfgovernment 
Committee, Inc., 80 Broadway, N. Y. 5, 
Be 
Study Period 


I have difficulty in getting my pupils 
to use their study period well. What can 
you suggest? 

Do your pupils have specific tasks to 
do? Are these in writing? Is the assign- 


> 


ment clear and definite? Is it within the 
ability of the group? Do you set up a study 
atmosphere? This means no loud talking 
from anyone, including yourself, no noisy 
heels clattering about the room, nothing 
to distract the pupils from the task at 
hand. Use signs and gestures whenever 
possible instead of words. 

Better stay on the job yourself, too. 
Don’t sit at your desk grading papers. Get 
around the room and know what is going 
on. The pupils will tend to take their cue 
from you. 


Music in the Elementary Grades 

What music publication is most helpful 
and useful for elementary grades? I am 
interested in something for the children 
and also for the teacher. 

The Music Educator’s Journal, pub- 
lished by the Music Educators National 
Conference [a department of the National 
Education Association], 64 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, represents all 
phases of music education in the schools, 
colleges, universities, and teacher-training 
institutions. $1.50 yearly for six issues. 

Several states have their own journals 
in the field of music. Among them are 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, and Illinois. 

You are doubtless already familiar with 
Etude, which has much material for chil- 
dren. 

Other magazines of a general nature in- 
clude: Educational Music Magazine, 30 
East Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois; 
four issues, $1 yearly. The School Musi- 
cian, 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; ten issues, $1.50. 


Reference Book on Latin America 


Is there a good, standard reference work 
on Latin America? 

One of the newer books of this type is 
The Pan American Yearbook, 1945, which 
gives detailed information on each of the 


22 countries in the Americas. Available in 
English and Spanish editions. $6. Macmil- 
lan Co., 60 Fifth Ave. New York 11, 
N. Y. 


Pictures in History Texts 


The history text I am using in the inter- 

mediate grades has a great many pictures. 
I wonder if there is not too much space 
given to them. 
Whether pictures are worth the amount 
of space they consume depends upon a 
number of things. Suppose you test them 
by asking: Is the picture selected to illus- 
trate a given idea? If so, does it do it well? 
Is there any provision in the context for 
using the picture? Can the source of the 
picture be traced? Does it aid the pupil 
in doing good thinking? Would the same 
amount of space devoted to context be 
more useful ? 

Pupils can be made “picture conscious” 
by teaching them to “read” pictures. Check 
up on what they are getting out of the 
pictures in their text. Are they learning 
anything about the necessity for accuracy 
in pictorial materials as well as in context 
and about the desirability of being able 
to trace the origin of such materials? Space 
in a text is too valuable to waste on mate- 
rials not clearly useful. 


UN for the Younger Ones 


Where can I secure information on the 
United Nations simple enough for use 
with my fifth-grade pupils? 

Write to the Educational Services Sec 
tion of the United Nations Department of 
Public Information, Box 1000, New York 


a Pe Be 
Literary Reviews 


Is there a magazine or periodical de- 
voted to the review of literature for chil 
dren and/or adults? 

The Booklist, a guide to current books, 
American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, $3 an 
nually; The World in Books, United Pub 
lishers Association, Inc., 30 Winchester 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts, $1 for 3- 
year subscription. Write also to Children’s 
300k Council, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, New York. 


Dramatics 


Where can I secure copies of Molarsky’s 
“NO! Not the Russians’? 
Write to Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 


East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 35¢. 
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Book-of-the-Month 


THE MESSENGER: the Life Story of Mohammed 
by Colonel R. V. C. Bodley is the life 
story of the founder of the Moslem reli- 
gion. The personal touch which character- 
izes this biography was gained by the 
author thru seven years of living with 
the Arabs on the Sahara desert. 

The chapters are replete with drama, 
romance, and_ conflict. Mohammed’s 
childhood and youth among nomads and 
in merchandising served to fashion his 
ideals and enlarge his experiences. At 
40 the call which he believed divine came 
to him to act as the messenger of Allah 
in uniting the Arabs into one true faith. 

For ten years he withdrew from active 
life, gained a few converts, and prepared 
for his divine mission. Persecution, po- 
litical intrigue, military battles, sieges, 
and treaties followed. In the end Islam 
became the faith of Arabia; a handful of 
rival tribes were united into a powerful 
empire; and pagan idolaters became be- 
lievers in one god. 

Mohammed gave his people the Koran 


or Moslem Bible. It is a code of laws, a 
book of common prayer, and a narrative 
of biblical events. It governs the actions of 
one-seventh of the world’s population 
today. 

The book is especially timely because 
of the current interest in the Near East. It 
is published by Doubleday and Company, 
Garden City, New York. 1946. 368p. $3. 

A Book-of-the-Month is selected by the 
NEA Journac staff for each issue. Your 
suggestions are invited. 


Books for Your Home Library 


Here. are some books for your home 
library selected from the list of such 
books prepared by Joseph L. Wheeler, 
retired librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland. They are 
also good for a school library. For the 
complete list see Part VIII of The Ameri- 
can Citizens Handbook. 


A cleartype BIBLE with regular stiff 
cover, ready for hard use. The King 
James is still the favorite 
translation. 


Protestant 


THE AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK, United 
Nations edition. A book of, by, and for 
the people. It belongs in every home. 
National Education Association, Wash- 


ington 6, D. C. 1946. 640p. $2. 


... they are the life, the very heart and core of ages past, the reason why men | 
and worked and died, the essence and quintessence of their lives. — Amy Lowe: 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY, fifth 
edition. The most thoroly satisfactory 
desk and home dictionary. G. & C. Mer- 
riam Co., Springfield, Mass.; 1936, 127p. 
$4. 


RAND McNALLY WORLD ATLAS, premier edi- 
tion. Of its 270 pages, 122 are maps; the 
balance are place indexes with populations 
and other statistics. It is one of the best 
inexpensive atlases. Rand McNally, 
Chicago. 1943. $5. 


THE WORLD ALMANAC. An annual com- 
pilation of facts, tables, population  sta- 
tistics, and information on a_ thousand 
subjects. Constantly revised. Well  in- 
dexed. New York World-Telegram An- 
nual. 800-1000p. 75¢. 


HOME BOOK OF MONEY-SAVING FORMULAS 
by Paul Doring. Recipes and instructions 
for hundreds. of inexpensive preparations, 
many of which sell for high prices under 
trade names. New Home Library, New 
York. 1946. 520p. $1. 


Not intended to take the place of a 
doctor but rather to provide practical in- 
formation on such subjects as diet, com- 
mon diseases, poison antidotes, and items 
to be included in the medicine chest, Dr. 
Morris Fishbein’s MODERN HOME MEDICAL 
ADVISER—de luxe edition is authoritative. 
Garden City Publishing Co., Garden City, 
N. Y. 1942. 907p. $2.49. 


For gardeners the most complete and 
well-rounded single volume is the NEW GAR- 
DEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, edited by E. L. D. Sey- 
mour.- The text has been expanded, and 
the price gradually reduced because of 
enormous sales, Wise, N. Y. 1941. 1348p. 
$2.98. 


Every home needs a book to answer 
“Who said?” questions. L. C. Henry’s 
5000 QUOTATIONS FOR ALL OCCASIONS is rec- 
ommended as a satisfactory source at a 
reasonable price, altho Bartlett’s, Steven- 
son’s, and others are more complete. 
Blakiston, New Home Library, N. Y. 
1945. 346p. 69¢. 


To supplement the dictionary, Roget’s 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES 
edited by C. O. S. Mawson, should be 
obtained. Garden City Publishing Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 1946. 600p. $1.49. 


A collection of poetry is desirable in 
every library, and Louis Untermeyer’s 


live ] 


MODERN AMERICAN POETRY, sixth 
edition, is especially good. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., N. Y. 1942. 712p. $3.75. 


revised 


Excellent cheaper collections are: stANp- 
ARD BOOK OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN VERSE 
[Garden City Publishing Co., 1941. 77% 
$1.49] and Benét and Aiken’s ANTHOLOGY 
OF FAMOUS ENGLISH AND AMERICAN POETRY 
| Modern Library Giant, N. Y. 977p. 1946. 
$1.45]. 


Another worthwhile reference book 
F. W. Marshall’s POPULAR GUIDE TO MODERN 
LEGAL PRINCIPLES. [t summarizes principles 
and cases on 40 or 50 of the most commo 
aspects of the law. W. H. Wise, N. Y. 
1942. 620p. $2.95. 


Robert W. and J. Z. Hegner’s PARADE OF 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, imperial reprint, 
the most complete American animal boo! 
Originally published at $5. Macmilla 
Co., N. Y. 1942. 675p. $3.95. 


H. G. Wells’ OUTLINE OF HISTORY, enlarg 
and revised edition. is the most popular 
summary of the world’s history. No 
and liberal viewpoint. Blue Ribbon, N. \ 
1940. 1255p. $1.98. A condensed for: 
is available for 25¢ in the Pocket Book 
series. 


James Truslow Adams’ THE EPIC OF 
AMERICA is an inspiring summary of 
chief events and figures in American 
history, interpreted for their significanc: 
today. Little, Brown Co., Boston. 194! 
446p. $3. 


Sheldon Warren Cheney’s A WORLD HIS- 
TORY OF ART, school edition, is a lively dis 
cussion of artists, their ideas and works 
Several hundred illustrations. Viking 
Press, N. Y. 1937. 946p. $3.75. 


Philip H. Goepp’s GREAT WORKS OF MUSIC 
discusses the best-known works of best 
known musicians, reproducing hundreds 
of significant portions from the scores 
Garden City Publishing Co., 1935. 3 V- 1" 1; 
1268p. $1.59. 


Free on Request 


LEARNING TO BE A LEADER will be sen 
free to our readers who send a stamped 
selfaddressed envelop to Section 2, NI. 
JourNAL, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwes! 
Washington 6, D. C., asking for Persons 
Growth Leaflet No. 41, LEARNING TO BE 4 
LEADER. 
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Teaching the Evolution of Civilization 
i. Charles H. Judd is one of the most im- 
t of the recent books dealing with 

teaching of the social studies. 
“Why schools?” asks Dr. Judd. Because 
they are “the products and pillars of civili- 
tion,” he answers. He argues that the 
hool, as society’s primary agency for 
aintaining civilization, must teach its 
ls how civilization has grown and 

its nature 1s. 

To accomplish this purpose he _pro- 
noses a definite curriculum which, rather 
han a discrete collection of separate social 

lies, is a living, functioning whole. In 
short, he proposes a fundamental survey of 
ilization itself. 

\fter presenting his concept of the 

riculum in the social studies for junior 

chschools, the author utilizes the major 
tion of his book to present a com- 


clearly-defined, specific curriculum 


‘ed on experimentation in the junior 


highschools of Santa Barbara, California, 
here he was consultant in the social 
lies until his recent death. 
\ series of 30 “reading-units” is out- 
d, ten for each junior highschool year. 
seventh grade the theme is civiliza- 
ind invention. The first basic unit 
bes an uncivilized tribe which lives 
the shores of the upper tributaries 
the Amazon. The purpose of this unit 
t gIVE pupils some idea of the way in 
people live without civilization. 
[he second unit, on “early inventions,” 
ribes some of the constructive arts in 
hich the North American Indians were 
rior to the lower Savages described in 
hrst unit. 
he third unit of the seventh grade 
not attempt to describe semi-civiliza- 
s but moves at once to a high form of 
lization, that of Iceland, which in 
celebrated the thousandth anniver- 
of the founding of the oldest popular 
erning assembly in the world. 
The fourth unit deals with the indus- 
revolution in England in the eight- 
th century; the fifth, with colonial 
ndations of the United States. The 
th unit makes the contrast with colonial 
lization evident by sketching the sec- 
1, or American, industrial revolution. 
The seventh unit utilizes the exciting 
‘tory of the Great Plains to teach the 
aning of conservation; while the eighth 
scusses the dependence of this country 


n other parts of the world for tin, rubber, 
ind coffee, 
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The ninth unit tells how the alphabet 
originated and was brought to Europe and 
America. The study of the alphabet, Dr. 
Judd believes, balances any danger which 
there may be in earlier units of overem- 
phasis on material contributions to civili- 
zation. 

The last unit in the seventh-grade course 
deals with two of the nations of South 
America, one a friendly nation, the other 
a nation with which the United States 
has had a great deal of trouble. This unit 
seemed a natural choice in view of the 
growing intimacy of the United States 
and the other republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. It is entitled “The Good 
Neighbor Policy.” 

Eighth-grade units cluster around co- 
operation and industry, with discussions of 
such themes as punctuality and time-keep 
ing, money and exchange, foodpreserving, 
and the evolution of numbers. 

The ninth grade includes local and na- 
tional government under such headings as 
the Bill of Rights, property, the functions 
of the courts, and Tennessee Valley. To 
illustrate what the completed units of th 
curriculum will be, two are incorporated 


in the book. These are “The Beginnings 
of Modern Industrial Civilization” and 
“Tennessee Valley.” 

The book 1S the eighteenth in the series 
of volumes sponsored by Kappa Delta Pi. 
It is an important study in an important 
area of curriculum construction. Macmil- 
lan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y., is the publisher, 1946. 137p. $1.50. 


Claremont Colle ge Reading Confer- 
ence, Eleventh Yearbook, 1946. The con- 
ference, which had as its theme, “Types 
of Reading Implied by a Broad Concept 
of the Reading Process,” was sponsored 
by Claremont College and Alpha [ota 
Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. Claremont 
College Library, Claremont, California. 


1946. 200p. 92.50. 


Music in Radio Broadcasting edited by 
Gilbert Chase, supervisor of music, NBC 
Universitv of the Air, and instructor in 
music for radio, Columbia University. In 
this. the first book of its kind, ten experts 


. il eel 
prominently identified with musical broad- 


casting discuss every aspect of music 1n 
radio—programming, directing, conduct 
ing, arranging, composing, copyright and 


] 2. = eT - 
clearance, opera, and television. McGrav 


Hill, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, 


N. Y. 1946. 152p. $1.75. 
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Handbook of Broadcasting, second edi- 
tion, by Waldo Abbot, director of broad- 
casting service, and associate professor of 
speech, University of Michigan. A com- 
plete guidebook of broadcasting for stu- 
dents and teachers of speech and broad- 
casting, for teachers receiving educational 


S 


programs in the classroom, tor those in 


1 


the radio profession, for the radio listener, 
' 

and lor those who are or who hope to be 

radio speakers or writers. McGraw-Hill, 


42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Pursuit of Understanding, autobiog- 
raphy of an education, by Esther Cloud 
man Dunn, Mary Augusta Jordan Protes 
sor of English in Smith College. 

Here a distinguished teacher writes of 
the tun of learning. It is a very personal 
story that is told, but at the same ume 
one of general implication. What getting 
an education means in this great Ameri 
can democracy; the first effects of the ex 
posure of the young mind to intellectual 
ideas; the growth in wisdom as the years 
Pass, the constant, tireless search tor new 
discoveries of the mind—these constitute 
Miss Dunn’s theme. 

This is a very human and humorous ac- 
count of a rich, busy life, replete with 
incident and anecdote, and dealing with 
everyday experiences as examinations, 
vacations, visiting parents, American unt 
versity and English university happenings. 


’ | 1 . * 
The otner side of the picture 1s here too 


—the teacher side, with its illuminating 
and signincant comments on the me anings 
ol education. Ot special interest to college 
teachers. Macmillan, ¢ Fitth Avenue, 


New York 11, N. Y. 1946. 


Eye Health, a teaching handbook for 
nurses. Also of interest to parents and 
teachers. Contains background information 
On positive aspects of eye he lth. The Na 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blind 


ness, 1790 Bre adway, New York IQ, N. Be 


1946. 10d5p. 60¢. 


. 2Ut¢ [ of Spe Co hj Corre ¢ tion by 
Richard R. Hutcheson and Klovia Mce- 


Kenn Taille Desc1 | rious types 
1 , , 
ot a — h and pr program 
. ] 
or tf r ol on F 1de@s many CxXer 
cises. O cla nt t to parent and 
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BOOK WEEK POSTER, 1946. 
For information as to securing 
Book Week materials, write to the 
Children’s Book Council, 62 West 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Caldecott and Newbery Awards 


H1s illustration is 

from the Calde- 
cott Medal Book for 
1945-45, The Rooster 
Crows, a book of 
American rhymes 
and jingles, by M. F. 
and M. 
This award goes an- 
nually to the most distinguished children’s 
picture book. Macmillan, 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. $2. 


Petersham. 





The Newbery Medal Book, awarded 
for the most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children, is Lots 
Lenski’s Strawberry Girl. Lippincott, 227 
South Sixth St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 193p. 
$2.50. The drawing below is from the 


book. 


BOOKS FOR HIGHSCHOOL STUDENTS 


This is a continuation of the list, begun 
in the October JourNAL, of the best books 
of 1945 for highschool students, as desig- 
nated by highschool librarians. The com- 
plete list is given in the leaflet, The High- 
school Librarians Choose the Best Books 
of ’45 for their Readers, issued by the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Our Neighbors 


Home to India by Santha Rama Rau. 
Travel. A Brahmin girl of 16, educated in 
England, returns to Bombay in 1939 
where she rediscovers her native land and 
feels concern with its struggle for freedom. 
Harper Bros., 49 East 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. 236p. $2.50. 

Days and Nights by Konstantine Si- 
monov. Fiction. For 70 dark days, in this 
intense and moving novel, Saburov and 
his battalion fought the Germans at Stalin- 
grad until the Volga froze and reinforce- 
ments arrived. Simon and Schuster, 1230 
Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 421p. 
$2.75. 

For Sports Fans 


Best Sport Stories of 1944; ed. by Irving 
J. Marsh. E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 355p. $3. 

Esquire’s First Sports Reader. Esquire. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 West 44th St., New 
York. 292p. $2.75. 

The Brooklyn Dodgers by Frank Gra- 
ham. G. P. Putnam Sons, 2 West 45th 
St., New York. 248p. $2.75. 

Connie Mack by Frederick G. Lieb. G. 
P. Putnam Sons, 2 West 45th St., New 
York. 276p. $2.75. 

The Gashouse Gang by J. Roy Stock- 
ton. For St. Louis Cardinal Fans. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 67 West 44th St. New 
York. 283p. $2.75. 


For Pleasure and Profit 


Best Film Plays of 1943-44; ed. by John 





Gassner. Wilson, Going My Way, and 
Dragon Seed are three of the ten con 
sidered “best” and printed here with co 
plete dialog and casts. Crown Publishe: 
444 Fourth Ave., New York. 694p. $3. 

Time To Be Young; ed. by Whit Bur 
nett. Glimpses of childhood and ado! 
cence are given the reader in these stor 
from the fiction or autobiography of suc! 
authors as Mencken, Day, Benson, ani 
Skinner. J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 Sour! 
Sixth St., Philadelphia, 44op. $3. 

The Black Rose by Thomas B. Costain 
Fiction. Young Walter of Gurnie in 12>; 
set out from England for Cathay and 
along the way met danger, adventure, and 
a new romance. Doubleday, Doran & Co.. 
14 West goth St., New York. 4o03p. $3 

The Victor Book of Musical Fun by Ted 
Cott. Anecdotes and musical quizzes dea! 
ing with opera, chamber music, and popu 
lar songs compiled by a radio quiz master. 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., 286 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 169p. $1.50. For popular musi 
Esquire’s 1945 Jazz Book; ed. by Paul F 
Miller. A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 West 44th 
St., New York. 256p. $2. 


Adventures in Radio; ed. by Margaret 
R. Cuthbert. A collection of radio scripts 
of various types designed partly for ente: 
tainment, partly as examples of “how | 
do it.” Howell, Soskin, Publishers, Inc.. 
11-17 East 45th St., New York 17, N. \ 
288p. $2.50. 

The Four Cornerstones of Peace by Ver: 
M. Dean. The four world conferenc 
[Dumbarton Oaks, the Crimea, Chapult 
pec, and San Francisco] with their entir 
texts are interpreted for the average « 
zen by an authority. Whittlesey Hous< 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 
42nd St., New York. 267p. $2. 


Atomic Energy in the. Coming Era \ 
David Dietz. A popularized account 0! 
atomic energy covering background, «i 
velopment, uses the tests made, and ensu 
ing problems. Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 
Fourth Ave., New York. 184p. $2. 


Cartooning for Fun and Profit by Lois 
J. Fisher. Simple, lively suggestions on 
composition, perspective, subjects, and ca! 
tooning, as well as instructions on making 
stick figures and learning body propor 
tions. Wilcox & Follet Co., 1255 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 96p. $1.50. Fo: 
more specialized interest: Epstein, Alvin. 
How To Draw Animated Cartoons. Green 
berg, Publisher, Inc., 67 West 44th St., 
New York, 64p. $2.50. 
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my 
countries are in my book. 
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RUTH MC CAFFERTY 


Supervisor, Language Arts, and Special 
Projects, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
A' rHoRITIES are agreed that welldevel- 
L[\ oped and dynamic visual aids make 
ing experience from 10°% to 30% 
meaningful to those engaged in it. 
army education program has proven 
tatement and, indeed, the army’s use 
ial aids is one of its significant con- 
tions to those of us in school work. 
) often we are inclined to regard the 
program as largely a matter of mo- 
pictures, and we sigh enviously when 
nk of its vast resources in men and 
rials. While the resources and neces- 
iachines have been available, a sub- 
ial part of the army program has 
oped around photographs, charts, 
rams, graphs, and pictographs. These 
be made effectively in the classroom 
for an amazingly small cost in dollars 
Cnts. 
“Ist, the teacher needs imagination 
vision and a grasp of essential subject- 
tter and relationships. 
second, she also should have some 
cardboard, a few pictures, scissors, 
ome paste, ink and crayon, and a group 
of children eager to respond to leadership. 


} 
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If an art teacher is available, all the 
better, but if the school is too small to have 
an art teacher, the teacher still has the 
first asset, imagination. The pictures w hich 
‘Ilustrate this article reflect, I think, a high 
degree of planning and imagination on 
the part of teachers who developed them. 


Illustration number one shows three 
charts which are used in a fifth-grade 
English class during a period of instruc 
tion in writing which lasts for about ten 
days. The charts show the model form 
of a letter, give rules for capitalization 
and for paragraphing. The charts are based 
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In collecting information for our charts, we find the 
World Almanac rich in information, 


om 





on the text used by the children. They 
simply pull together for the pupil a num. 
ber of rules needed for accurate work. 

The pupil checks his work by. thes 
rules, and almost unconsciously, because h: 
sees these charts so often, the rules become 
fixed. Similar charts are used to teach parts 
of speech in grade six; humorous by 
meaningful cartoons are on the charts. 

Illustration two shows how one fifth 
grade has interpreted time and space in 
terms of transportation. The illustration 
tells a story of some art work, some floor 
talks on means of transportation, some 
arithmetic problems based on social facts, 
much reading, and a good deal of fun. 

Illustration number three is a develop 
ment for the sixth grade. It was actual) 
made by a highschool art class. Art classes 
are a rich source of good materials for the 
lower grades. This map has proven indis 
pensable for a class interested in world 
geography and world backgrounds. It is 
in rich blues and yellows with air distances 
in red, a detail not easily photographed. 

Number four takes us to a first-grade 
venture in numbers. Symbols are being 
associated. This particular group is learn 
ing that figures stand for objects, whether 
they be flags or ducks or butterflies. As a 
whole, primary teachers have done far 
more with visual aids than intermediate 
or upper-grade teachers. 

As to results, we find them good. Visua 
aids serve to fix facts and relationships in 
the minds of children. They make learn 
ing experiences joyful and happy, eve! 
exciting. They transform drab rooms into 
colorful and meaningful surroundings. 

They provide opportunity for individua 
expression as well as for group planning 
They assist in the development of oral and 
written English skills by providing sub 
jects for speaking and writing. They pr 
vide opportunity for original arithmet 
problems based on children’s needs. They 
keep a clearly defined and graphic patte! 
of thought before the child, if they ar 
planned carefully. And since eyes will 
roam and minds wander, we might as we!! 
use blank wall space to a constructive pur 
pose. 


1 


1 


Actually, our educational efforts are a! 
most all directed to the mastery of symbols. 
to translating for young people the ab 
stracts of geography, history, number, 
ethics, literature, and science into concrete 
patterns. We need many things to do this 
effectively, ranging from the alphabet and 
numbers to maps and pictures, in all their 
various complexities. 

Visual aids are an important part of 
larger whole. If wisely developed and 
carefully used, they will be of immeasur- 


able help to children. 
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SrarreD items have appeared on pre- 
vious “Free and Inexpensive” listings. 
Order publications of the NEA and 
departments from the Association at 1201 
‘6th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, secure gov- 
ernment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents [Supt. Doc.], 
Washington 25, D. C. Make money order 
or check out to the Superintendent of 
Documents; do not send stamps. 

In using the items listed in the “Around 
the World” section, remember that most 
of them are published by the information 
various countries and may, 


therefore, not be completely objective. 


services of the 


The United Nations 


Als TO TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED 
ations. Designed to guide teachers to 
some of the most useful sources of mate- 
rials concerning the United Nations and its 
agencies. 1946. 23p. Mimeo. ro¢. NEA. 


FroM HERE ON! Simple and interesting 
presentation of the United Nations. Third 
printing, 1946. g6p. 25¢. Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 

THE PROGRAM PLANNER. A monthly in- 
formation bulletin for discussion groups, 
community leaders, parents, teachers, and 
students of local, national, and world 
issues. 8p. $2 for ro issues. Program In- 
formation Exchange, 41 Maiden Lane, 
nN. ¥. 9, AY, 

“TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 


CHARTER—Invaluable study unit. gop. 1o¢. 
NEA, 


Wortp orcanizaTion by Hans Aufricht. 
\n annotated bibliography of books, 
documents, pamphlets, agencies on world 
organization. Useful for class studying 


world government. 1946. 20p. Free. Wood- 


row Wilson House, 45 East 65th St., N.Y. 
» MX. 


Aviation Education 


AIR AGE EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN by 
Eugene B. Elliott. Instructional bulletin, 
illustrated in color. Part I suggests ways 
to bring air education to classrooms; Part 
I] develops aviation information for the 
te — 1946. 96p. 25¢. Michigan Dept 

' Public Instruction, Lansing. 

wan OVER AMERICA: THE FUTURE OF 
‘IR POWER by John Stuart. Public Affairs 

Pamphlet No. 114. 1946. Brief history of 
airpower and prospects for the future in 
domestic and commercial travel. 320p. ro¢. 
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Tree and Inexpensive Materials 


Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


Guidance and Counseling 


Look BEFORE you LEAP. Pamphlet No. 
395. Gives in unique fashion facts about 
finding and keeping the right job. Espe- 
cially good for students who are thinking 
of stopping school early to begin work. 
1946. 20p. 5¢. Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


You’RE IN CHARGE. A message to girls 
who act as “baby sitters” giving informa- 
tion on home accidents, precautions, and 
responsibilities involved in baby sitting. 
1946. 4p. 5¢. National Safety Council, Inc., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


Around the World 


THE ABC’s OF MODERN JAPAN by Wilson 
Morris. A comprehensive picture. 1946. 
64p. 25¢. American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54th St., N.Y. 22, 
N.Y. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND EM- 
PiRE. Facts about the empire, customs, in- 
dustry, history. For upper grades or above. 
1945. 30p. Free. British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 


CHINA: REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES IN AN 
ANCIENT CIVILIZATION by Knight Bigger- 
staff. An interpretative analysis for adults 
or mature students. 1944. 80p. 40¢. Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, N.Y. 

CHRISTEN KOLD AND THE DANISH FOLK 
scHoots. An account of the famous folk 
schools of Denmark. 1946. Mimeo. 
Free. Danish Information Office, 15 Moore 


St., N.Y. 4, N.Y. 


CULTURAL CENTERS IN THE OTHER AMER- 
ICAN REPUBLIcs by Dorothy Greene and 
Sherly Goodman Esman. Teachers will be 
interested in this Dept. of State Publica- 
2503, as it presents the progress 


I2p. 


tien, No. 
made since President Truman told the San 
“We must set up an 
and thoro 


1946. 


Francisco Conference, 
effective agency for constant 
interchange of thoughts and ideas.” 
2op. 5¢. Supt. Doc. 

A DEMOocRACY IN ACTION by Nico Gunz- 
burg. The story of the Belgian Govt. and 
Administration. 1945. 40p. Free. Belgian 
Govt. Information Center, 630 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y., N.Y 

GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY—WHAT TO READ 
ABOUT THE ussr. Books on the people, cul- 
ture, history, geography, foreign relations 
and the war, chosen for their quality, use- 


fulness and availability. 1945. 19p. Mimeo. 
25¢. The East and West 
4gth St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


ahh LAND AND PEOPLE, 


Assn., 40 E, 
Gives 
a picture of Holland as it was before the 
war. Graphs, articles. 1945. 
5¢. Netherlands Information Bureau, 
Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. N.Y. 

Maps OF AUSTRALIA. about 
tralia with maps 
topography, rainfall, 
BIRDS, ANIMALS, TREES FISHES OF 
AUSTRALIA. Pocketsize. 24p. Austral- 
ian News and Information Bureau, 636 
Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 

RussIA—MENACE OR PROMISE? by Vera 
Micheles Dean. Headline Series No. 58. A 
frank discussion of Russian policy and 
practice, people, country, history, Marxian 
trend, government, 
g6p. 25¢. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th 

tL; MF, 06, Be. TF. 

THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT AND THE AXIS. 
Official German documents, published in 
March 1946 by the State Dept. as Publica- 
tion 2483. gop. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 


maps, 20p. 


10 


Aus- 


population, 


Facts 
showing 
etc. 1946. 8p. Free. 
AND 


Free. 


and religion. 1946. 


intercultural Education 


BuILpING BripcEs [between groups that 
differ in faith, race, culture] by John H. 
Elliott. A summary of the three major 
religious divisions, with suggested means 
of cooperation. 1945. 48p. 25¢. National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 


Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


Home Economics 
ALONG THE ECONOMICS HIGHWAY. 


Articles and photos on foods, designing, 


HOME 


nutrition, jobs for home economics majors, 
and other subjects of importance in their 


field. 1945. 26p. 25¢. American Home 
Economics Assn., 620 Mills Bldg, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


School Buses 


ScHoo. Bus privers. U.S. Office of Edu- 


cation Pamphlet No. 100. Current prac- 


tices in selection and training of bus 


drivers, the result of a comprehensive sur- 


vey of pupil transportation. 1946. 38p. 
10¢. Supt. Doc. 
Federal Aid to Education 
ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY YEARS OF FED- 


ERAL AID TO EDUCATION. Interesting and 


accurate study of the history of federal 
participation in school support. July 1946. 
12p. 15¢. NEA. 
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EpucaTion is our only political safety. 
Outside of this ark all is deluge. 
—HoraceE MANN. 


Tue highest good is singleness of mind, 
for where agreement and unity are, there 
must the virtues be. It is the vices that are 


at war with one another. —SENECA. 


I Have ever observed it to have been the 
office of a wise patriot, among the greatest 
affairs of the state, to take care of the com- 
monwealth of learning. For schools, they 
are the seminaries of the state; and nothing 
is worthier the study of a statesman than 
that part of the republic which we call the 
advancement of letters. —-BEN Jonson. 


Art is a human activity consisting in this, 
that one man consciously, by means of 
certain external signs, hands on to others 
feelings he has lived thru, and that other 
people are infected by these feelings, and 
also experience them. —Leo Totstoy. 


IT went to the woods because I wished to 
live deliberately, to front only the essen- 
ial facts of life and see if I could not learn 
what it had to teach, and not, when I 
came to die, discover that I had not lived. 
—THOoREAU. 


Tuis nation will survive, this state will 
prosper, the ordinary business of life will 
go forward if only men can speak in what- 
ever way given them to.utter what their 
hearts hold—by voice, by postcard, by 
letter, or by press. Reason has never failed 
men. Only force and repression have made 
wrecks of the world. 


—WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


Let us make our education brave and pre- 
ventive. Politics is an afterwork, a poor 
patching. We are always a little late. The 
evil is done; the law is passed; and we 
begin the uphill agitation for repeal of 
that of which we ought to have prevented 
the enacting. We shall one day learn to 
supersede politics by education. What we 
call our root-and-branch reforms of slavery, 
war, gambling, intemperance, is only med- 
icating the symptoms. We must begin 
higher up, namely, in education. 
—RartpH Wavpo Emerson. 


Wuoever, laying aside prejudice and self- 


interest, will honestly and carefully make 
up his mind as to the causes and the cure 
of the social evils that are so apparent, 
does, in that, the most important thing in 
his power toward their removal. . . . Social 


reform is not to be secured by noise and 


OUR PRESIDENTS 
ON EDUCATION 





AMONG THE FIRST, perhaps the very first 
instrument for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of men is knowledge; and to the acquisi- 
tion of much of the knowledge adapted to the 
wants, the comforts, and enjoyments of human 
life public institutions and seminaries of learn- 


ing are essential.—From first annual message 
to Congress, December 6, 1825. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
July 11, 1767—February 23, 1848 
Sixth President, 1825-1829 


shouting; by complaints and denunciation; 
by the formation of parties; or by the mak- 
ing of revolutions; but by the awakening 
of thought and the progress of ideas. Until 
there be correct thought there cannot be 
right action; and when there is correct 
thought, right action will follow. 


—Henry GEorcE. 


Hemitity must always be the portion of 
any man who receives acclaim earned in 
the blood of his followers and the sacri- 
fices of his friends. Conceivably a com- 
mander may have been professionally su- 
perior. He may have given everything of 
his heart and mind to meet the spiritual 
and physical needs of his comrades. He 
may have written a chapter that will flow 
forever in the pages of military history. 
Still, even such a man, if he existed, would 
sadly face the facts that his honors cannot 
hide in his memories the crosses marking 





the resting places of the dead. The only at 
titude in which a commander may \ 
satisfaction receive the tributes of 
friends, is in humble acknowledgn 
that no matter how unworthy he mai 
his position is a symbol of great human 
forces that have labored arduously 
successfully for a righteous cause. If 
the Allied men and women that | 
served with me in this war can only kno 
that it is they that you are really honoring 
today, then indeed will I be content 
GENERAL Dwicut EIsENHOWER, Oo” rec 
ing the freedom of London. 


Ir 1s not the critic who counts, not 
the man who points out how the strong 
man stumbled or where the doer of deed 
could have done them better. The cr 
belongs to the man who is actually in tl 
arena; whose face is marred by dust and 
sweat and blood; who strives valiantly: 
who errs and comes short again and aga 
who knows the great enthusiasms, th 
great devotions, and spends himself in a 
worthy cause; who at the best knows in 
the end the triumph of high achievement 
and who at the worst, if he fails, at | 
fails while daring greatly, so that his plac: 
shall never be with those cold and tim 
souls who know neither victory nor cle! 
—THEOopDoRE RooseveE tt. 


Men do not live alone. Nobody can | 
to himself, by himself, nor can any o 
man rule all other men. God took care o! 
that. Everybody in the world is tied to 
everybody else. When a man suffers in 
Africa, men in America, Asia, Euro; 
and Australia suffer with him. When 
wrong is done a man in Poland, ever 
other man, woman, and child on ear 
feels the hurt. There is only one way 
live in peace and comfort in any land ai 
that is the way of brotherhood, of kin«! 
ness, goodwill toward all men. When o 
knows a man, one can only like him, ! 
with him, and wish him well. Let us ' 
to know each other that way. 

—ANGELO Patri. 


If there is righteousness in the heart, 
There will be beauty in the character. 
If there is beauty in the character, 
There will be harmony in the home. 
If there is harmony in the home, 
There will be order in the nation. 
When there is order in the nation, 
There will be peace in the world. 
—OL.p CHINESE PROVERB. 
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“~ TOW do you use your NEA Jovur- 
H >?” This question, asked of the 
of the NEA Institute of Organi- 
tion Leadership in August, brought a 
ost teresting response, 

ohn C. Tanno, president of the New 

\filford (Connecticut) Teachers Associa- 

tion and a member of the institute, pre- 

pared the following digest of what he 
“this diversified sampling of serious 


thinkers. 


How My Local Association Uses 
The Journal 


1] We provide copies for the school- 


2] As president, I clip articles from 
JourNAL and pass them on to vari- 
ittee chairmen for action. 
3| Our public-relations chairman calls 

of all our members to certain 

hat are especially timely. 
We keep copies of THe JourNnat in 
hool library and in the teachers’ rest 
5| We send articles from Tue Jovur- 
our local newspapers. These are 


rinte d there. 


a 


We use THE JouRNAL as a source 
ation for a “Know Your Na- 
Program” meeting of our local as 

tion in the late spring. Planning for 
ting should be done in September 

ssignments can be made for indi- 

‘ viduals to cover certain types of facts in 


| JouRNAL thruout the vear. 


7| Atter the regular meetings of our 
7 


association, we hold informal ses- 
called the question box—at which 


) - ; 
is On articles are discussed. 


mm 
We use some of the articles for 


programs and programs before 
organizations. 
We study the articles giving local, 


1 national association news, for 


1d suggestions. 


We occasionally use cuts from 
JOURNAL in our local publication. 


Our curriculum committee gets 
aa 


suggestions from some of the 
atter articles. 


Each of the five teachers who con- 
our JoURNAL committee evaluates 
JOURNAL separately. The committee 
eets within three working days of 
of the magazine, agrees upon 
of general interest for all and articles 
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of special interest for specific committees 
and subjectmatter fields, and calls them 
to the attention of those concerned. Some- 
times the material is condensed and dis- 
tributed to community groups which 
might otherwise not have access to it. 


| 
{ 





13] We clip pertinent and timely arti- 
cles, mount them on cardboard. and use 
them in meetings for quick reference and 
for emphasis of points in question. These 
cards may also be used in current events 


classes. 


[14] We use some of the “In a Nut- 
shell” statements as slogans for our asso- 


ciation projects. 


[15] We mount the “Dates To Re 
member” and post them so as to keep 


members better informed. 


[16] We use THe Journat as a part 


of our inservice training. 


How I as an Individual Teacher 
Use The Journal 


fr] I use THe Journat in the class- 
room. I discuss school programs with my 
pupils in the hope that they will be ex- 
traordinarily good citizens, schoolboard 


members, and senators, with special pride 
in schools and education. 
ee a om 
2] I use THe JourNAL in my social 
studies classes. 


[2] Quotations and poems are used 


2 
] ] 
on the blackboard. 
f4] I cut out the “In a Nutshell” sec- 
tion and add it to the preceding ones, 
for use in classwork and in_ speeches. 


I find them well received. 


[<] Often THe JourNav’s _ pictorial 
cover is cut, mounted, and posted to 
advantage. Sometimes a suitable descrip 
tive paragraph may be composed to ac- 
company the cover. 

[6] I keep a complete file of THE 
JournaL for future reference. 


} 


[=] I use JourNaL articles and facts for 
background in speeches. 

[8] I am participating in the National 
Education Association’s JourNnat Pals 
Overseas project and am sending my 
JourNaL to England when I am thru 
with it. 

9] Because I cannot spare my JOURNAL 
even after I have read it, I have taken out 
a second NEA membership and have sent 
the extra copy to my JOURNAL Pal Over- 


seas. 


Use Your Journal ex — 


t Pemernd » 
Se 


[10] I count on Tue Journat to lay 
the foundation for my individual growth 


and development. 


f “rn > 1 —_ 
II For Books Are More Than 
) 7 9 | 
Books and the other book pages serve 
° } | 
as a guide to my reading and help me 
eR a ee 
.. t YR Lbs tI LIV, 
vertisements havin 
1 } . —_ ; 
schools and vacations. They make an in 
direct contribution to my inservice growth. 
nagazine, THE 


JOURNAL meets with approval of the critics 


12] As a protessiona! 


fr4] I first read the magazine as a 


whole and then concentrate on special in- 


. 
terests: activities of classroom teacher or 
en ee os , } ] 
ganizations: federal legislation: editorials: 


] ] ofl ] { . 
and book pages, especially the pro essional 


es ie 
books. Then I present to teachers at faculty 





meetings facts and statements gleaned 
from THE JouRNAI ost outstanding 
. sae I } ] } } ++ 
articies on the D € oar» | e ofmnece 
frs] I put the of the Good 
s el 1 
American” posters on the bulletinboard 
My p like th 
My pupils like them 


What I Should Like To See 
in The Journal 


fr] More light, sophisticated humor; 


not s SLICK , C 
} ] 
2} Ci ul With spiritual up 
.: tT 
] 
2 Mi ( ition Of! Ula St 
1 nati 4 10 


4 A tor lw cl i Vy ex 
pr c +} ir ons. Ss } ‘ Ss me 
provided t Our Re s Wr 
COLL S 

51 An e I ( g 
us to read THE J regula l crit 
cally } 1 to n us is \ tl 

f vy what | k 
Stal ( \ i 

The ] sta he ted in 
kn x y \ h ( S 1X Ss vol 
ir o WV ( ) so your 

. + 
< g ( S ' ( ( ] to 
Se¢ \¢ u W ot 11tor 
NEA N 201 Sixteenth Street 
Nx \ } oton ¢ D ( | 
An Invitation 

If VOU ¢ , Pin ? f iS¢ of 

Tur Jor | offer sug 
1 

y tic ( ( I < ' ne you 

vill s } i it < ne or two 

hundred words 


FFI OP ALLIS PORTE. 8 ae 





THE LAW OF 


RELIABILITY 


The Good American is reliable 


(Use this page from the NEA JOURNAL, November 1946, on your bulletinboard) 


O)ur COUNTRY grows great and good as her citizens 
are able more fully to trust each other. Therefore: 


I will be honest, in word and in act, I will not lie, 
sneak, or pretend. 


[ will not do wrong in the hope of not being found 
out. | cannot hide the truth from myself and cannot 
often hide it from others, Nor will | injure the prop- 
erty of others, 


1 will not take without permission what does not 
belong to me, A thief is a menace to me and others. 


I will do promptly what I have promised to do, If 
I have made a foolish promise, I will at once confess 
my mistake, and | will try to make good any harm 
which my mistake may have caused. I will so speak 
and act that people will find it easier to trust each other. 





THE CODE OF THE 
GOOD AMERICAN NO. 












NEWS FROM THE STATES 


ganqnsaccconccneseqseansseoasenasssnaasnspsscesonsssanss 
South Carolina Workshop 


% Ove hundred and sixty-six delegates 
ind guests representing 43 counties at- 
nded the third annual workshop of the 
South Carolina Education Association 
August 14-17. SCEA, NEA, and _ local 
seminars were featured. Emphasis focused 
upon teacher recruitment, welfare, public 
relations, and school finance. 


Look Forward, Helen Ann 


%& Tue program of the Iowa State Educa- 
tion Association is being promoted thru 
audio-visual channels this year. A new 

trip Look Forward, Helen Ann, is 
now in use. The scene of the film takes 

in the Prairie View school and 
presents the services of the ISEA to 
Helen Ann Blake. Thru a series of flash- 
backs she is made to realize that member- 


“is an investment which pays great 


lends both now and in the future.” 


diV1¢ 








News. . - and Notes 


FREDERICK M. 
HUNTER, 


former member of 
the Educational Pol- 
icles Commission 
and past president 
of the NEA, is 
retiring from the 
chancellorship of 
the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. He is suc- 
ceeded by Paul C. Packer, dean of the 
school of education at the University of 
lowa. A photo of Dr. Packer will appear 
in a future issue of Tue JourNaL. 


To School by Radio 


¥%& Tue boys and girls of Minnesota had 
a new back-to-school experience this year 
when a polio epidemic delayed opening of 
schools. For a period beginning September 
3, the children attended classes at home by 


[Continued on page 533] 
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Members of the Second Section of the NEA Air Tour to Mexico are shown 
being greeted by two Mexico City professors, José Luis Figueroa and F rancisco 
Grande Ampudia. Members of the NEA Travel Group are, left to right: 
Marjorie W. Schimmelpfennig, Humphrey, Nebraska; Mrs. Isaura R. Geiger, 
La Mesa, California; Elise Ramke, El Paso, Texas; Mary M. Stavrinos, Jamaica 
Plain, Massachusetts; Adelia M. Pierce, Salt Lake City, Utah; Etheljane 
Cohoon, Los Angeles, California; Vergene Headington, Encinitas, California; 
and Ned L. Reglein, associate director of Air Education Research. This group 
was part of the 161 NEA members who went to Mexico this past summer in 
the program of the NEA Division of Travel Service. See page 510. 
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‘y= coasting / 


Teppy Rinker was his name and 
he lived in Denver. Teddy was nine 
years old. He loved coasting. No 
safety expert, but an advocate of 
doing what comes naturally, Teddy 
had an idea that snow was meant 
for sledding; sledding should be 
done under safe conditions; and 
“safety” need imply no unnatural 
curb on youthful impulses to dare, 
discover, and live joyously. 

In other words, Teddy was a 
backer of those sincere disciples of 
safety education who believe that 
the goal of all safety programs 
should be full enjoyment of life, free 
from unnecessary hazards. 

Teddy didn’t wait for the first 
snow to get his sled out and deter- 
mine just where and how he could 
coast safely. Being a man of action, 
he sat down at his desk early in the 
fall and wrote to his city council. 

“All these years,” Teddy wrote, 
“there has never been a_ street 
blocked off for sledding where we 
kids were safe. Coasting’s not much 
fun on the sidewalk.” 

Snow, Teddy indicated, is a some- 
what rationed commodity, and plans 
for its use ought to be made well 
in advance. 

“I thought I’d have better luck 
with the council,” he explained, “if 
I reminded them in plenty of time. 
Last year they got around to it, but 
it was so late the snow was gone. 

The council couldn’t let a nine- 
year-old get ahead of it. Not only 
did the city fathers block off special 
streets in which youngsters could 
sled safely, but they also created 
artificial hills and arranged for use 
of natural slopes in city parks. 

Freed from hazards, Denver 
youngsters sledded happily, and mo- 
torists, unhampered by coasting 
children were free to give com- 
plete attention to other problems 
created by winter weather. 

Teddy Rinker proved what one 
small boy can do to advance civic 
interest in accident prevention. With 
cooperation of parents, school per- 
sonnel, and other citizens, all chil- 
dren can live safely on city streets, 
with opportunity for full enjoyment 


of life. 
—NEA Safety Commission. 
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“WIENS EOUSIA”... 


...the newest release in RKO’s dramatic THIS IS AMERICA series, shows the inside 


story of our nation’s No. 1 residence and nerve center...a great historic shrine...a news 
source more important than any in the world. 


* * * 


Comprehensive. ..informative...as thrilling 
as a White House invitation—this memorable 
documentary film must be seen by all Amer- 
icans concerned with what makes their govern- 
ment tick. All educators, all students, will find 
“White House” particularly interesting—and 
valuable. 
* * * 


Call your local theater...ask when you and 
your students can see “* White House,” in the 


famous THIS IS AMERICA series! 


“THIS IS 
AMERICA’ 


Produced 
by RKO Pathe, Inc. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. 


(A NEW ISSUE EVERY FOUR WEEKS) 
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orld Organization of the Teaching Profession 


Adopted by the World Conference of the Teaching Profession at Endicott, New 


York, on August 30, 1946. T be conference was sponsored by the NEA. See page 476. 


DRAFT CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I: Name 


The name of this organization shall be 
the World Organization of the Teaching 


Profession. 


ARTICLE Il: Purposes 


The purpose of this organization shall 
be to secure worldwide cooperation within 
the teaching profession in order: 

[1] To make the highest standards of 
full and free education available to all 
without discrimination. 

[2] To improve the professional status 
of the teachers of the world and to pro- 
mote their intellectual, material, social, 
and civic interests and rights. 

[3] To promote worldwide peace thru 
the building of goodwill founded upon 
cooperation between nations in educational 
enterprises, based upon pertinent and 
accurate information. 

[4] To advise the appropriate organs of 
the United Nations and of other interna- 
tional bodies on educational and _profes- 
sional matters. 


ARTICLE Ill: Membership 


Membership in this organization shall 
be in five classes as follows: 


[1] FULL NATIONAL MEMBER- 
SHIP—Any national organization of the 
teaching profession, whose application for 
membership has been temporarily ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee of 
the World Organization, subject to final 
endorsement by the Delegate Assembly of 
the World Organization. 

2] INTERNATIONAL MEMBER- 
SHIP—Any cooperating international or- 
ganization of the teaching profession 
whose application for membership has 
been temporarily approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the World Organiza- 
tion, subject to final endorsement by the 
Delegate Assembly of the World Organi- 
Zation, 

3] AFFILIATED MEMBERSHIP— 
a| Any regional, state, or local organiza- 
ion of the teaching profession, whose 
application for membership has been ap- 
proved by the full national member with 
which the applicant is affiliated and tem- 
porarily approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Organization, subject 
to final endorsement by the Delegate As- 
sembly of the World Organization. 

_ (b] Any university, college, or other 
institution of higher learning and any 
Society for the scientific study of educa- 
tional problems, whose application has 


t 
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been approved by a full national member 
from the country in which the applicant 
is located and temporarily approved by the 
Executive Committee of the World Or- 
ganization, subject to final endorsement 
by the Delegate Assembly of the World 
Organization, 

[4] INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP— 
Any person who accepts the purposes of 
the organization and who desires to con- 
tribute to these purposes, to receive the 
publications of the organization, and to 
attend its public sessions. 

[5] HONORARY MEMBERSHIP— 
Individuals not to exceed 25 at any one 
time whom the Executive Committee 
wishes to honor, or whose counsel is de- 
sired. 


ARTICLE IV: Organs 


The organization shall include a Dele- 
gate Assembly, an Executive Committee, 
and a Secretariat. 


ARTICLE V: Delegate Assembly 
[1] The Delegate Assembly shall meet 


annually in plenary session. 

[2] The Delegate Assembly shall consist 
of accredited delegates from the full na- 
tional members, the international members 
and the affiliated members; and of the 
honorary members of this organization. 

[3] The Delegate Assembly shall: 

[a] Determine the program and policy 
of the organization and consider the report 
of the Executive Committee. 

[b] Elect the Executive Committee. _ 

[c] Elect the President and Vicepresi- 
dent of the organization. 

[d] Approve and give effect to the bud- 
get of the organization. 


ARTICLE Vi: Executive Committee 


[1] The Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of the President and Vicepresident of 
the organization, and five other members 
elected by the Delegate Assembly. Nomi- 
nations for President, Vicepresident and 
other members of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall be submitted in writing by any 
full national member at least 30 days in 
advance of the opening session of the 
annual meeting of the Delegate Assembly. 

[2] The Executive Committee shall con- 
duct the business of the organization in 
such a way as to carry out the policies 
approved by the Delegate Assembly. 

[3] The Executive Committee shall ap- 
point the Secretary-General and fix his 
salary and conditions of service. 

[4] The Executive Committee shall 
have charge of the funds of the Association 


and it shall cause the Secretary-General to 
arrange for proper safeguards concerning 
the collection, custody, expenditure, and 
accounting for these funds. 

[5] The Executive Committee shall 
have the authority, subject to review by 
the annual meeting of the Delegate As- 
sembly, to accept endowments, gifts, or 
appropriations to be spent for the purposes 
of the organization as stated in Article II. 

[6] The Executive Committee | shall 
make the final decision as to the time and 
place of the annual meeting of the Dele- 
gate Assembly and the site of the head- 
quarters office. 

7| The Executive Committee shall act 
for the organization in emergencies creat- 
ing problems not covered by the policies 
adopted by the Delegate Assembly. 

[8] The Executive Committee shall pre- 
pare the provisional agenda for the annual 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly and 
shall submit to the Delegate Assembly a 
full report of its activities between meet- 
ings, including an audited financial report. 

[9] Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee including the President and Vicepresi- 
dent, shall be elected for two years, except 
that at the first election the President and 
three members of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall be elected for two years and the 
Vicepresident and two members of the 
Executive Committee: shall be elected for 
one year. 

[10] The Vicepresident shall succeed to 
the Presidency in the event of the death 
or disability of the President, until the 
next session of the Delegate Assembly. 


ARTICLE VII: Secretariat 


The Secretariat shall consist of a Secre- 
tary-General and such paid assistants as 
he may require and as may be authorized 
by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE Vill: Delegates 


[x] A full national member shall be 
entitled to one delegate for each 2000 
members or major fraction thereof, pro 
vided that no such member shall be en 
titled to fewer than three or more than 
50 delegates. 

[2] An international member shall be 
entitled to five delegates. 

[3] An affiliated member shall be en- 
titled to one delegate. 


ARTICLE IX: Voting in the Delegate 
Assembly 


The World Organization of the Teach- 
[Continued on page 531] 
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Underwood first scooped the field 
fifty years ago... by revolution- 
izing typewriter construction with 
the first front-stroke visible writing 
machine. 


This epoch-making achievement 
was so far ahead of any typewriter 
on the market, that other manufac- 
turers simply had to scrap their 


designs ... and follow Underwood’s 
lead. 


Since then...its milestones studded 
with many 


firsts . . 


brilliant mechanical 





- Underwood has consist- 


ently remained “Typewriter Leader 


of the World.” 
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Under wood Typewriter Leader of the World 


UND 
ERWOOD CORP ORATION, One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 





Fifteen Famous Firsts 


Siroke Visible Typewriter. ..The 
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the Development of the Front 


Underwood: 


THE FIRST TYPEWRITER with all the writing 
in sight all the time. 


THE FIRST FRONT MARGIN STOPS 
Easiest to reach and easiest to set—of all 
margin stops. 


THE FIRST COUNTERBALANCED SHIFT with 
right and left shift keys. 


THE FIRST LEFT HAND CARRIAGE RETURN 
Leaves left hand in typing position. 


THE FIRST 2-COLOR RIBBON feature permitting 
a choice of two colors by the switch of a lever. 


THE FIRST FRONT STROKE ACCELERATED 
TYPE-BAR ACTION 
Gives ease of touch and quality of imprint. 


THE FIRST INDIVIDUAL KEY LEVER TENSION 
Permits touch adjustment of each key. 


THE FIRST SHIFT KEY LOCK WHICH SHIFTS 
AND LOCKS IN ONE OPERATION 
Eliminates additional locking operation. 


THE FIRST FRONT MARGIN RELEASE KEY 
Permits writing in left margin without disturbing 
the marginal stop. 


THE FIRST UNIVERSAL BAR ACTUATED 
DIRECTLY BY THE TYPE BAR 
Spaces carriage with minimum of effort. 


“THE FIRST STAR WHEEL ESCAPEMENT WITH 
BEVEL-TOOTH FIXED DOG 
Specially designed to speed movement of carriage. 


THE FIRST CENTERING SCALE 
Permits quick and easy centering of headings 
on paper. 


THE FIRST INBUILT TABULATOR (SINGLE KEY) 
The tabutator as part of the machine not an 
attachment to it. 


THE FIRST TYPE-BAR GUIDE 
To control the printing point. 


THE FIRST TYPEWRITER READILY ADAPTABLE 
TO STENCIL CUTTING . 
Mere touch of lever renders the ribbon inoperative. 








Copyright 1946, Underwood Corporation 
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[Continued from page 529] 
ing Profession, as already stated, desires 
to see one unified teachers organization in 
each country. When that end is achieved, 
voting in the Delegate Assembly should 
be by one vote for each country. However, 
under present circumstances: 

[1] A full national member shall be 
entitled to cast one vote for each 50,000 
members, or major fraction thereof, pro- 
vided that no such member shall be en- 
titled to cast less than one or more than 
fve votes. The vote or votes of each full 
national member shall be cast by the 
Chairman of its Delegation. 


2| An international member shall be 
entitled to one vote. This vote shall be cast 
by the Chairman of its Delegation. 

3| Honorary members and delegates 
representing affliated members shall have 


the ri ight to speak but not to vote. 


ARTICLE X: Fees 


fx] A full national member shall pay a 
yearly fee of two cents for each of its mem- 
bers, provided that no such member shall 
nav a fee of less than $1oo. 

- {2] An international member shall pay 
a yearly fee of $200. 

| An affliated member of Class A 
ill pay a yearly fee of $10 if its mem- 
rship is 500 persons or less: a yearly fee 
of $50 if its membership is more than 500 
persons but less than 2000 persons; and a 
vearly fee $100 if its membership is 
2000 Or more persons, 
+| An afhliated member of Class B 
ll pay a yearly fee of $25. 

| An individual member shall pay a 
early fee of $2. 

6| Honorary members shall pay no 


5 


S 


| Membership fees shall be calculated 
United States currency. 


Document on Transitional Arrangements 


| By voting to approve the Draft Con- 
stitution for the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession, delegates from 
national educational organizations agree 
to present this Draft Constitution and 
full report on this Conference to their re- 
~ ‘clive organizations as promptly as pos- 

, together with their recommendations 
reguedane action by their respective or- 
ganizations. 
_|2] The World Conference of the 
leaching Profession shall establish before 
adjournment a preparatory commission 

nsisting of five persons who represent 
he national and international educational 
ssociations which have observers or dele- 
gates at this Conference. The Committee 
on the Order of the Day shall submit 
nominations for the membership of the 
preparatory commission. The Conference 
shall make such added nominations as it 
wishes and shall elect the members of the 
preparatory commission. 


[ 1 
13] It shall be the power of the prepara- 
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Edmund Day, presi- 
dent of Cornell Uni- 
versity, greets Endi- 
cott Conference 
members: Margaret 
Pringle of Scotland, 
Willard E. Givens, 
Carlos Montana 


Daza of Bolivia. 


tory commission to take any and all neces- 
sary steps to bring the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession into existence 
at the earliest possible moment and to call 
the first meeting of its Delegate Assembly. 

[4] The preparatory commission shall 
submit the Draft Constitution of the 
World Organization of the Te: ching Pro- 
fession and the Document on Transitional 
Arrangements, as approved by this Con- 
fevence. to each national and international 
educational organization invited to attend 
this Conference and shall request these 
organizations to signify their approval of 
these documents and their acceptance of 
membership in the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession. 

[5] The organizations invited to ap- 
prove these doc uments and to accept mem- 
bership shall also be invited to suggest to 
the preparatory commission amendments 
to the Draft Constitution of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession. 
The preparatory commission shall consider 
amendments p roposed in this manner and 
shall, if it thinks such amendments are in 
keeping with the basic principles em- 
bodied in the Draft Constitution, com- 
municate such amendments to the dele- 
gates of the national organizations repre- 
sented in the Conference. If, within go 
days from the mailing of such amend- 
ments, no delegation at this Conference 
has indicated its disap proval of these 
amendments, the preparatory commission 
shall incorporate these amendments in the 
Draft Constitution adopted by this Con- 
ference, 

[6] In submitting the Draft Constitu- 
tion to the respective e national and inter- 
national organizations invited to this Con- 
ference, the preparatory commission is au- 
thorized to declare that it is understood 
that: [a] Amendments to the Constitution 
may be enacted by a two-thirds vote of the 
Delegate Assembly at any annual meeting, 
provided that such amendments to be 
considered have been submitted in writing 
to the Secretary of the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession at least 
go days gtr to the date of such meet- 
ing; and |b] that in connection with the 
third annual meeting of the Delegate As 
sembly there shall be held a Constitutional 
Convention in which the entire structure 
of the organization shall be subject to 
thoro review by all the members and at 
which revisions of the Constitution may 
be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 





Delegate Assembly whether or not previ- 
ous notice of proposed amendments has 
been filed with the Secretary of the Or- 
pe. 

[7] The preparatory commission shall 
be i ated in the United States of America. 

[8] The preparatory commission and its 
individual members shall use every feasi- 
ble means for consultation with the mem- 
bers of this Conference and with other 
organizations invited to accept member- 
ship. 

[9] The preparatory commission shall 
declare that the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession has been _pro- 
visionally created when approval of the 
Draft Constitution has been deposited 
with the preparatory commission, by ten 
or more of the national organizations to 
which it has been submitted. The World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession 
will be officially declared in existence at 
the first meeting of the Delegate Assembly. 

|10| By unanimous vote of the pre- 
pare itory Commission, other organizations 
not invited to this Conference shall be 
invited to approve the Draft Constitution 
and join the organization. 

[11] The expenses of the preparatory 


commission shall 


be paid by such pro- 
spective national and international mem- 
bers of the organization as may be able 
and willing to contribute to these expenses 
provided that such contributions shall 
be deducted from the amount of dues 
payable for the calendar year 1947 or for 
the first year of operation of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession. 

[12] The preparatory commission is 
authorized to act in behalf of the pro- 
spective organization in initiating arrange- 
ments to secure re cognition of this organi. 
zation by the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations unde r Article 71 ol 
the United Nations Charter and by the 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 


and Cultural Organization under Article 
XI, Section 4, of the Constitution of that 
Organization 

[13] The preparatory Commission shall 
prepare for the consideration of the first 
Delegate Assembly of the World Organi- 


zation of the Teaching Profession such 


Bylaws as it deems necessary or useful. 


[14] The preparatory commission is 


rt ‘not more than three 


| 
additional individua members to repre- 


sent important national organizations of 


the teaching protic ssion. 


authorized to co- 
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Create a Zest for F 
Learning 


qeeeeeee WITH 16 MM. SOUND FILMS cece... 


The re-creation of reality in motion, sound and color 
exposes the outside world to the growing mind. Automatica! 
the habit of seeking, exploring, probing for more facts 

is instilled—and learning processes are stimulated. 

That is another reason why increasingly, 16 mm. sound 
films are becoming a necessary teaching aid in the modern 
school. In the task of bringing the world to the 


classroom the new Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors offer 





many advantages. For full details write for name of 


nearest Ampro specially trained educational representative. 


la, 






















AMPROSOUND “PREMIER 10” PROJECTOR 


A 16 mm. sound-on-film projector 
that is rugged, sturdy, compact, 
lightweight—and designed to give 
continuous efficient performance. 
Special Ampro features include: 


Simplified Threading System, Central- ain ‘Pe ~ , e 
ized Controls, Triple Claw Movement, , i C 


Centralized Oiling System, Quick 
Set-up, Quiet Operation—and many 
other exclusive advantages. Write 
today for folder giving specifications, 
prices and full details. 


The Army-Navy E 
has been awarded 
to Ampro for 
excellence in the 
production of 

16 mm. motion 
picture projectors. 






AMPRO CORPORATION * CHICAGO 18 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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The Facts 
about Norwalk— 


| Wuinespreap publicity was given in 
| the press in September to a story 


hat Norwalk, Connecticut, teachers 

had “struck” for higher pay. Because 

of the issues involved, JouRNAL 
| readers are entitled to the facts of 
| the case: 

On September 4, when schools 
| were to open, only eight of 266 
| teachers had signed contracts. The 

t, including the mayor’s daughter 

d a schoolboard member’s wife, 
did not return to classrooms. Tech- 
nically this was not a strike since 
the teachers were not yet under any 


contract. 


They had refused to sign con- 
ts for these reasons: In February 
ew salary schedule had been ne- 
tiated by representatives of teach- 

schoolboard, and the Norwalk 
Board of Estimate and Taxation. 
In April the latter Board refused to 
ppropriate the amount called for in 
the schedule. The schoolboard drew 
contracts with salaries adjusted 
ordingly and went back on its 
reement to deal with the teachers 
ociation as a collective bargaining 

iv ncy. 

Negotiations to settle the situation 
ultimately involved the governor 
and other high state officials. Alonzo 
G. Grace, state commissioner of 
education, charged the board of 

education with “passing the buck.” 

He said the matter of teachers sala- 
rics was up to the schoolboard and 

| not the Board of Estimate. He an- 
| nounced that if a settlement was not 
made locally, the state board of edu- 
cation would step in, employ teach- 


er 


rs, and operate schools. 


Under the compromise agreement 
the teachers accepted a total raise of 
$65,000 instead of $90,000 promised 
in the February negotiations. The 
| compromise represents an average 
| annual increase of $600 per teacher 
above last year. Under the terms of 
| the settlement the schoolboard also 
agreed to recognize the Norwalk 
leachers Association, an affiliate of 
the NEA, as the bargaining agent 
tor the teachers. Thus the organized 


teachers of Norwalk won a substan- 
tial victory. 


The Norwalk teachers had the 
Support of the Connecticut State 
leachers Association and the state 
board of education. The NEA De- 
| ‘tense Commission followed the situ- 
ation carefully, but early settlement 
made action unnecessary. 
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radio. Lessons came from KUOM, the 
University of Minnesota radio station, 
Monday thru Friday. Classes ranged from 
kindergarten thru senior highschool. En- 
tertainment was included daily. 


HEALTH 


No Smoking for Diabetics? 


¥% Doctors will soon be telling their dia- 
betic patients not to smoke, if they follow 
the warning that appears, without being 
stated, in a report by Dr. Leonard A. 
Weinroth and Dr. Joseph Herzstein of 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City 
[ Journal, American Medical Association, 
May 18]. 

Blood-vessel disease of a kind that in- 
capacitates the patient with pain and 
weakness in his feet and legs so that he 
cannot walk or that leads to ulcers and 
gangrene afflicted significantly more 
smokers than nonsmokers in a group of 
301 diabetic men, these doctors found. 

The conditions were present in 126 of 
the 218 smokers but in only 31 of the 83 
nonsmokers. This “penalty” was paid by 
smokers regardless of how long they had 
diabetes, how severe the diabetes was, how 
well it was controlled by diet and insulin, 
and whether they were overweight or had 
high blood pressure. 

The way in which smoking might cause 
the blood-vessel disease in diabetics is not 
clear, the doctors state. They suggest that 
a patient whose blood vessels 
are already constricted and 
hardened may have them fur- 





ther constricted by tobacco 
smoking, which is known to 
have this effect. This would 
favor formation of blood clots 
which would stop blood circula- 
tion to the feet and legs and 
lead to the pain, ulcers, and 
gangrene.—Science News Let- 
Ser. 






Name 





Position 











member of the Commission for the 
study of the schools of the state. He writes: 
“I shall continue my interest in the NEA 
as one of its life members even tho 1 
have given up the work of being State 
Director.” 





Professional Dues - - - - $6.00 
LINCOLN COUNTY, MISSOURI / 


kr 
Local, State & National Teachers Associations ¥ i 
h 





Present Address 


GEORGE R. 
MILLER, JR., 





formerly — superin- 
tendent of schools 
in Salem, New 
Jersey, is the new 
state superintendent 
of schools in Dela- 
ware. 



































H. V. HOLLOWAY, 






since his retirement 
as Delaware state 
superintendent of 
schools, has been 
working on a his 
tory of Delaware 
for public-school 


use and serving as 





















JESSE P. BOGUE, 






new executive secre- 
tary of the Ameri 
can Association of 
Junior Colleges, 
was formerly a 
member of the Ver 
mont State Legis- 
lature. 
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c. E. AMEN of the Missouri 
State Department of Educa- 
tion reports that rural leaders 
in 13 counties are making a 
drive for 100°, membership 
in local, state, and national 
professional organizations and 
the NEA Department of Rural 
Education. The special blank 
designed for use in this cam- 
paign in Lincoln County 1s 
shown here. 








BANK CHECK 








n December 15, 1946 


Name of Bank or Trust Co Address of Bank or Trust Ceo. bere, 


| Lincoln County Teachers Ass’n or Order Six Dollars (36.00) 


Bignature here 





























, Mo. 
























Iu the Eud- VS GOOD STOCK THAT COUNTS 






#306 


Est. 1896 


hone 


G202., INC. 


g 


in catalog cards 


EXPERIENCE has proved conclusively 
that the highest quality of rag stock is 
essential to permanent records such as 
the cards in your card catalog. For this 
reason primarily, librarians everywhere 
have learned to depend on Gaylord Cata- 
log Cards. 


Also available in three other styles 
(all ruled) to meet varying require- 
ments. All styles in three weights: 
Light, medium, heavy. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Originators and Makers of Better Library Supplies 
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BIBLE READING 


The Word of Power 


¥%& “THE worD OF POWER FOR A POWER AGE” 
is a significant title for the Worldwide 
Bible Reading observance to be held be- 
tween Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

The purpose of the Worldwide Bible 
Reading campaign, sponsored by the 
American Bible Society, is to enlist men 
and women the world over in daily Bible 
reading with the hope of forging a spirit- 
ual bond between nations in the rebuilding 
of a new and better world community in 
which peace based on mutual understand- 
ing can be made secure. 

For posters, bookmarks, plans for action, 
and other materials, write to the American 
Bible Society, 450 Park Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 

The readings which follow feature some 
of the spiritual pioneers of the Bible who 
found the Word of Power for the age in 
which they were called to live. 


Thanksgiving ..Genesis 8:20—9:17 


Nov. 28 | Noah ] 
Friday ..Genesis 12:1-9; 17:1-8 
[ Abraham ] 
Saturday ...... Genesis 32 [Jacob] 
Sanday . os... Genesis 37 [Joseph] 
Dec. 1 
034 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday .. 


Sunday 
Dec. 8 

Monday 

Tuesday . 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 


Dec. 15 
Monday . 


Tuesday . 


Asaiah 1:1-20; 6 [Isaiah ] 
Isaiah 52:13—53:12 
[God’s Servant] 


Exodus 3 [Moses] 

Ruth 1 [Ruth] 

I Samuel 3 [Samuel ] 

I Samuel 16; 

Psalms 139 [David] 

I Kings 19:9-18 [Elijah] 
.. Nehemiah 6 [ Nehemiah ] 
Zechariah 4 [Zerubbabel | 


Monday ...... II Timothy 1:1-18 
[ Timothy | 
Tuesday .. Hebrews 11:24—12:2 
{Heroes of The Faith] 
Christmas . Matthew 2 | Jesus | 
Dec. 25 


Society. 


Jeremiah 1:1—2:13 


Wednesday .. 


Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Sunday 
Dec. 22 


[Jeremiah ] 


Daniel 6 [Daniel ] 

Luke 1:26-56 [Mary] 

.. Matthew 3:1-17 

[John the Baptist] 

John 3:1-17 [Nicodemus] 


Luke 10:30-42 
[Good Samaritan; 
Mary of Bethany ] 
Luke 15:11-24 
[Prodigal Son] 
John 13:1-17 [Jesus] 
John 17 [Jesus] 
Acts 2 [Peter] 

Acts 6:8-15; 7:44-60 


[ Stephen ] 


Acts 9:1-9; 13:14-43 [ Paul] 


Bible Readings 


7, Okla. 


Bibles Needed in Germany 


% Tue American Military Government 
in Berlin reports to Washington, according 
to the Christian Science Monitor, that 
there is a need for 600,000 Bibles and 800,- 
ooo New Testaments, in Western Ger 
many. During the Worldwide Bible Reac- 
ing observance, Bibles are being sent to 


Germany and Japan. 


[Continued on page 536 | 
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You may wish to mimeograph this list 
and distribute copies to all the children in 
your class. Or you may secure a schedule 
of the readings from the American Bible 


% A revise edition of Bible Readings for 
Public Schools, adapted for grades one 
thru six, by W. F. Bruce, may be ordered 
for 15¢ a copy [eight for $1 | from the 
author at Rt. 3, Box 379, Oklahoma City 





&. —a “postrider,““ who car- 
ried the mail on horseback, or 
by a stage-coach, struggling 
over muddy roads. But in 1830, 
exciting news spread up and 
down the nation— 


5. —the first railroad train had run in America! Be- 
fore long, mail was carried on railroad cars—service was 
speeded up—costs were cut—and by 1851 it cost only 
three cents to mail a half-ounce letter! 


“The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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Ff. Well, who doesn’t? But back in the 
days before railroads, your letters would 
have been few and far between. Suppose 
someone 500 miles away wanted to send 
you a four-page letter—it would have cost 
the sender a dollar, and it would have 
taken more than a week to get to you. Your 
letter might have traveled by— 
























4. Today, the Railway Mail Service 
extends to over 42,000 railroad stations in 
the United States. Even when a train 
rushes past a station without stopping, a 








metal arm reaches out and sweeps in a mail 
sack suspended from a track-side crane. 
And once inside the mail car— 














S. —the letters areswiftly 
sorted for quick delivery. 
And because letters are 
carried so cheaply by 
train, the Post Office 
Department has surplus 
earnings on first class 









mail to help provide 





other valuable postal ser- 
vices. More than 90% 
of all U.S. mail travels 
by rail— another example of how railroads serve the public. 













TRANSPORTATION — A POLICY FOR 


ve! THE FUTURE—Write for your copy of this 
informative bocklet. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
956 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C. 


Name 


Address 
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ON SUBJECTS YOUR STUDENTS WILL ASK YOU ‘ABOUT 


GERMICIDAL LAMPS 


G-E GERMICIDAL LAMPS disinfect the air 
they irradiate by killing the bac- 
teria in it. G-E scientists, using a 
new portable electric air sampler, 
have been able to prove this fact by 
taking count of the germs before 
and after the installation of the 
lamps. Developed in the laborato- 
ries of the General Electric Lamp 
Department the germ counter, 





These culture dishes show the bacteria 
concentration in air of a crowded public 
place. Count of “‘bugs’’ drops as rush 
hour passes. 


about as big as a shoebox and 
weighing only twelve pounds, sam- 
ples the air and deposits the bac- 
teria in culture dishes for analysis. 


ULTRAVIOLET ENERGY of certain wave- 
lengths will kill germs, and the Ger- 
micidal Lamp is a source of such 
ultraviolet radiation. The ger- 
micidal energy is produced by elec- 
tric current passing through tubular 
lamps containing mercury vapor at 
low pressure. The principle is the 
same as that used in all fluorescent 
lighting. A gas can be made to glow 
by bombarding it with electrons. 
When this is done, other electrons 
are knocked out of their places in 
the gas atoms, and as they fall back 
light energy comes out. The tubes 
contain argon and mercury vapor. 
First the electrons make the argon 
glow, and this in turn starts the 
mercury producing ultraviolet. 
The difference is that here the 
primary objective is the creation of 
ultraviolet rays while in fluorescent 


lamps it is the creation of visible 
light. Thus in fluorescent lighting 
the inside of the tube is coated with 
phosphors which glow when struck 
by the rays. In the germicidal lamps 
uncoated special glass is used and 
consequently the ultraviolet rays 
themselves are given off. 


THE ENORMOUS FOOD WASTES caused by 
mold can be controlled by these 
lamps. The wooly mold formation 
isa plant that grows from tiny mi- 
croscopic mold seeds that are float- 
ing on air currents everywhere. 

Many food processors are using 
these lamps to reduce mold losses— 
hospitals, schools, and similar in- 
stitutions are using them to disin- 
fect the air. 

Although germicidal energy of 
this nature will not completely elim- 
inate the possibility of contract- 





it has been definitely proved that 
better preservation of fresh meats, 
with less spoilage, follows the installae 
tion of General Electric Germicidal 
lamps in meat coolers. 


ing disease communicable by air 
borne bacteria, it is a proven fact 


that it will kill a great number of 
these bacteria. 


This advertisement is one of a series, 
designed as a service to teachers of 
question-asking boys and girls. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 


PTA Study Guides 
% THe National Congress of Parents 


Teachers has issued two new public 
of special interest to schools and co! 
The Parent-Teacher Organization: 
for Education Classes deals with the o: 
purposes, structure, policies, pri 
program, and contributions of the , 
teacher movement. | 
The other publication is 4 S; 
Based on the Parent-Teacher Or¢ 
tion: Its Origins and Development. \1 
tains several chapters dealing with 
parent-teacher movement from the sta 
point of social background, achievem 
goals and policies, services and proj 
Attention is given also to the work 
PTA in interpretation, community bet! 
ment, and as an agency for creating pi 
opinion. 
the National Congress of Parent 
Teachers, 600 South Michigan Boul 
Chicago 5, Illinois, for 50¢ each. 


These bulletins may be secured 


CREDIT UNIONS 


Credit Union Meets Need 


% Wuen the Portland, Oregon, Teac! 
Credit Union was given 30 days’ not 
to vacate the building it was occupy 
and other quarters were not available, it 
members surmounted all of the difhiculti 
that came along and bought their 
building. 

Under the direction of Hugh S. St 
treasurer-manager, the credit union bought 
a five-story brick house, gave it a complet 
overhauling, and in four months’ time ! 
it almost entirely filled with local anc 
state educational organizations. It is call 
the “Education Center Building.” Wit! 
a print shop in the basement, gift shop 
drugstore, athletics shop, and so forth o1 
the first floor, it appears that the purchas 
of the building will be a profitable and 
satisfactory investment. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Junior College Enrolment 


% Junior colleges are coming into their 
own during the postwar university crisis 
About 355,000 students will enter junior 
colleges this fall, almost half as many ®s 
were enrolled in ail higher educational in- 
stitutions in 1943-44. Of these, approx! 
mately 153,000 will be veterans. 
[Continued on page 538| 
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Children nowadays have a naturally keen 
interest in aviation. And leading educators 
with a strong appreciation of the role air- 
planes play in modern life have been quick 
to include aviation, and related subjects, 
in public school courses. 


United Air Lines, pioneer in air trans- 
portation, has been a major source of 
accurate, concise and colorful information 
about aviation. 


In the past six years, Over 150,000 spe- 
cial Aviation Kits have been distributed 
to teachers in three grade levels (primary, 
intermediate and high school). Between 
five and six million pupils and teachers 
have been “Behind the Scenes of a Coast 


UNITED AIR LINES @S=" 


to Coast Flight” as shown by slidefilm. 
An estimated million have listened to re- 
cently developed recordings covering the 
field of aviation from ‘Dead Reckoning 
Navigation” to “Research Engineering.” 
And since Pearl Harbor, 52 colleges have 
granted 625 United Air Lines scholarships 
to future grade and high school teachers. 
United’s School and College Service, 
directed by Professor William A. Wheatley, 
is an extensive department set up to serve 
you. You'll find this educational service 
eager to fill your needs. For a helpful list 
of free and inexpensive education mate- 
rials, write to: Unrrep Arr Lines, School 
and College Service, Dept. 1-3, 23 East 
Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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UNITED 









ED BY DIVISION OF CHILD HYGIENE 


WELCH ALLYN 


AUBURN N. Y. 











HEALTH 
EQUCATION 


Fourth Reprinting of the Revised Edition 


A best seller in its field, this book is a guide fo: 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools 


and institutions for teacher training. 


A valuable feature of HEALTH EDUCATION 
is the illustrative units of work contributed by 
teachers and supervisors representing a wide 


geographical range. 
Paper bound 


Discounts on quantities: 
25 percent; 100 or more copies, 3343 percent. 


Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders but orders not 


accompanied by cash will be billed with carriage charges included 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 






1201 Sixteenth St., N..«W. 

















368 pages $1.25 per copy 











2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 


of the United States 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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Tho junior colleges can admit about 
33,000 more than they expect to register, 
vacancies unevenly distributed geo- 
graphically and among colleges. Forty-five 
new junior colleges will be in operation 
this fall. 


Undergraduate “Research Scientists 


¥% ix a move described as “a radical inno 
vation in the teaching of elementary psy- 
chology,’ Columbia College, the liberal 
arts college for men of Columbia Univer- 
sity, instituted a four-hour laboratory 
course, at what before had been a graduate 
level, as part of its beginning course for 
undergraduates this fall. 

For the first time, underclassmen are 
using white rats as experimental subjects 
to prove many of the basic psychological 
principles discussed during the two-hour 
lecture period that will accompany the 
laboratory work. 

Student interest in the course has run 
high, with close to 200 students, most of 
them veterans, seeking admission. 
Where the Responsibility? 

%& Tus is the tragedy of our day, that 
there is no party that would rather be right 


than win an election, no nation that 
would rather be just than victorious, no 


a 7 


fen. 


candidate that would rather be right than 
president. . . . Is it possible that the final 
breakdown of principle in American 
thinking has been accomplished by those 
who have learned in the colleges and uni- 
versities how to be clever, how to be smart, 
how to be successful without being re- 
tarded by the impediments of moral prin- 
ciples? —RALPH COOPER HUTCHINSON, presi- 


dent, Lafayette College. 


Preparation for Assistant 

Military Attachés 

¥% A FAR EASTERN STUDIES CoURSE—de- 
signed to prepare its graduates for duty as 
assistant military attachés in China—has 
been inaugurated at Yale University, with 
its students officers in the army. 

The course will include a year’s work at 
Yale, followed by three years’ further study 
at a special army school in China. Students 
enrolled for the course at Yale will devote 
one-third of their time to the study of the 
Chinese language and the remainder to 
such subjects as history, government, fine 
arts, and geography. 


175 Years Old 


% Tuis year Salem College, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, is celebrating the 
175th year of its beginning. Special pro- 
grams for the occasion will continue thru- 
out the year. 





AVIATION EDUCATION 
Air Uniwwersity 
¥& A FARREACHING program of career train 
ing has been inaugurated at the Air Uni 
versity of the Army Air Forces at May 
Field, Alabama. It is divided into 


schools and will exercise broad adm 


trative supervision over a sixth: air tact 
school, special staff school, air war college, 
AAF school of aviation medicine, and 
AAF institute of technology. 

President Robert L. Stearns of the Unt 
versity of Chicago is chairman of 1 
board, whose members include the NEA 
Executive Secretary, the Commissioner 0! 
Education, and a number of unis 
presidents. 


WHAT SCHOOLS ARE 
DOING 


Learning To Study 


¥%& A TENTATIVE program of study ski ls 
has been developed in the elementary pu 
lic schools of New York City as a readiness 
program appropriate for the kindergart«” 
thru the sixth grade. “The almost univer 
sal testimony of colleges and highschoo!s 
[Continued on page 54°] 
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P making somet ng out of it after it is founa , that ts o consequence 


—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Why some things get better all the time 


TAKE THE MODERN ELECTRIC LIGHT BULB, for ex- 
ample. Its parts were born in heat as high as 6,000° F. 
-.. incold as low as 300° below zero . . . under crush- 
ing pressure as great as 3,000 pounds per square inch. 
Only in these extremes of heat, cold and pressure 
did nature yield the metal tungsten for the shining 
filament... argon, the colorless gas that fills the bulb 
-and the plastic that permanently seals the glass 
to the metal stem. And it is because 

of such materials that light bulbs 

today are better than ever before. 

The steady improvement of the 

electric light bulb is another in- 

stance of history repeating itself. For man has always 


had to have better materials before he could make 
better things 


Producing better materials for the use of industry 
and the benefit of mankind is the work of Union 
Carbide. 

Basic knowledge and persistent research are re- 
quired, particularly in the fields of science and en- 
gineering. Working with extremes of heat and cold, 
and with vacuums and great pressures, Units of UCC 
now separate or combine nearly one-half of the many 


elements of the earth. 


NION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
Products of Divisions and Units include— 

ALLOYS AND METALS e CHEMICALS . PLASTICS 

ELECTRODES, CARBONS, AND BATTERIES 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
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thruout the United States as to the lack 
of study skills among students of second- 
ary schools is the reason for this district 
program of study skills,” according to the 
announcement of John J. Loftus, assistant 
superintendent in charge of curriculum, 
division of elementary schools, New York 
City. 


From Alaska to Hawai 


%& CuitpreN in the United States are re- 
sponding to the appeal of the world’s 
starving peoples. In Noorvik, Alaska, 
Eskimo children learned in school of the 
suffering of Europe’s and China’s hungry 
population. They told their parents, who 
found the account ‘so moving that they 
gave an auction where canned 
goods and second-hand articles were sold. 
Proceeds were sent to UNRRA. 

The Hui Pumehana, Senior Girl Re- 
serves of Roosevelt Highschool, Honolulu, 
collected $140, which they sent to UNRRA 
to be used for relief in China. 

Commenting on these gifts, Director 
General F. H. LaGuardia said: “All of us 


can be proud of these groups of American 


party, 


citizens who contributed of their meagre 
resources to help hungry humanity abroad. 
They have set us all an example of 
brotherhood in action.” 
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“more bills.” 


Don’t wait until bad luck comes your way! Do as so many 
other teachers in every state have done—“‘Get under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella.” Send the coupon today. Get all the facts 


without obligation. 


TEACHERS. CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 









To the T.C.U., 336 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


2 TEACHERS 
wend lo School 


One of them had 
“TWO UMBRELLAS!” 
Cut one Had none 


No teacher intends to be unprotected against 
“rainy days.” But when everything is “sun- 
shine” it is so easy to forget or put off the 
4 thing we know we ought to do. You may 
‘/ have thought many times that you should “get 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella”—you should have the 
10-way protection it offers you at a cost of less 
than a nickel a day. Then when rainy days come 
your way and you are disabled by sickness, accident 
or quarantine, you will be sure to get your friendly 
check from T.C.U. as fast as Air Mail can bring it to you. 


What a glorious feeling it is to realize that your own 
foresight has provided the cash you need. It is so much 
better to receive a check instead of only “bills” and 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON °C OCcoOC—o=- 


T am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. 
Send me full details without obligation. 


Readers by Children 


% Tue Wilson, Arkansas, schools have 
published two illustrated readers which 
are accounts of the experiences of children 
in developing two units of work. “Build- 
ing a House” is the first-grade book; 
“Building a Grocery Store,” the second- 
grade. Illustrations were drawn by the 
children and photographs were made by 
the teachers. 


Satisfied with Schools 


%& Parents who have children in grade 
school were recently polled from coast to 
coast by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion. “Are you satisfied with the 
school your child goes to?” they were 
asked. “Yes,” answered 87°. 

“If you were asked to criticize the 
school where your child goes, what would 
your main criticism be?” Four out of ten 
had: no criticism. The others mentioned 
lack of facilities, crowded buildings, wrong 
subjects stressed, too few teachers, teachers 
not well trained, faulty discipline. 

“Do you think the school teachers pay 
in your community is too high, too low, 
or about right?” The vote: too high, 2°/; 
too low, 44°94; about right, 33°94; no 
opinion, 21%. 

“In general, from what you have seen 


















in the Film projection and 
sound reproduction of 
——HEOLRS&S&- 


Sound-on-Film PROJECTORS 


BECAUSE—you will quickly notice the unusual 
brilliancy of the pictures on the screen—the clear, 
true sound tones—the smooth, quiet operation of 
the Holmes machine. No eye or ear strain to see 
and hear with a Holmes. 








or heard, do you think the teach 
school where your child g 
well or poorly?” 
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Ixty percent are sat; 
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Features Unified Dues 


%*% THe West Virginia School Journal 
official publication of the West V : 
State Education Association, has featured 
the unified dues plan on the cover for 
September 1946. “West Virginia teachers,” 


says the cover, “are uniting with the teach. 
ers of America.” 


Irginia 


Hawai Adopts Unified Membership 


¥%& Hawani was one of the first units to ap- 
prove in principle the unified membership 
plan. Under date of September 6, 1946, 
James R. McDonough, executive secretary 
of the Hawaii Education Association and 
state NEA director, wrote: “This year al! 
teachers in Hawaii must join their three 
professional organizations or none at all, 
I feel certain that we will better our 
1945-46 membership record.” 


[Continued on page 542] 
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Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors fur over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD ST. 
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2AR2 and 3AR2 Regional Political Maps, 222G Graphic Project Globe, 50FW World Products Map. 


This Could Be Your Classroom... 


and if it were similarly equipped with visual aids, the pupils 
would please you with their interest and responsiveness. 


Consider These Functions of Wall 
Displays 
Motivation: Large, colorful displays in them- 
selves attract interest. In a geography recitation, 
for example, when a map is used with a timely pic- 
ture; or, in acurrent events discussion, you have a 
perfect ‘‘geography readiness’’ situation. 


Application: Nystrom maps now supply chil- 
(ren with both the ‘‘where’’ and the ‘‘why’’ in- 
formation, and contain a wealth of material which 
children use in relationship studies. The new maps 
contam both natural and cultural patterns which 
lead children to make comparisons. Comparisons, 
turn, lead to the discovery of principles. 


Testing: In the modern classroom, testing is 
used very frequently to ‘‘fix’’ concepts. Tests can 
often be made to take the form of interesting games 


When your room is equipped with well-chosen maps 
and charts, 


ete 
[™> a 
ey KOMECO 


MAPS 
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Nystrom offers Visual Aid Material 


for: Beginners’ Geography 

Intermediate and Upper-Grade Geography 
History 

Safety 

. Physiology and Hygiene 


oR oo Do 


Send for New Catalog 


The Nystrom catalog should be a part of your professional library. 
It gives you complete description and prices of all new types of 
maps, globes and charts—with many colored illustrations. Just 
paste the attached coupon to a penny posteard and mail to receive 
your copy. 





Gentlemen: Please send me the Nystrom 
catalog and any other descriptive litera- 
ture you might have concerning the 


ystran fete, fie 


following subjects in which we are par- 
ticularly interested. 





( ) Geography ( ) World History 

( ) Health ( ) Civics 

( ) Safety ( ) Biology 

( ) American History ( ) Literature 
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A. J. NYSTROM & CO. cei GeitiXors 
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AT LONG LAST 


MOTION PICTURES 


For Select audiences in 


SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, CLUBS, Etc. 


Arizona Motion Picture Corp. 
ANNOUNCES 


NEW FIRST RUN 


Complete Package Programs on a regular release 
schedule, photographed on 16mm Sound Film 


IN NATURAL COLOR 


Feature, Shorts, News suitable for all ages; made 
especially for the non-theatrical field. Experi- 
ence and Achievement our Background. Produc- 
tion to start soon. 


OPPORTUNITIES 





Latham Poster Contest 
Se Tue Latham Foundation for the Pro- 


motion of Humane Education announces 
its 22nd International Poster Contest. 
Posters are invited on two major topics— 
Humane Education and World Federa- 
tion. Contestants eligible run from young- 
sters in the grades to professional artists. 
For contest rules write to John de Lemos, 
Box 1322, Stanford University, California. 


















You will be proud to present 


VALLEY OF THE SUN 
Motion Picture Productions 


To Your Groups 


DETAILED INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
Ex-Service men with motion picture experience 
should investigate. Build a circuit. All persons 
interested in specialized motion pictures, write 
without delay. 


Problems of Group Adjustment 


% Write to the Institute for Religious 
and Social Studies, 3080 Broadway, New 
York 27, New York, if you wish informa- 
tion about its prize contest for manuscripts 
on group adjustment. 


RADIO 


Don't Miss This 


3% AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK radio pro- 
| grams include a broadcast from Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia, on which the 


Arizona Motion Picture Corp. 
P. O. Box 1, Phoenix, Ariz. 





‘The Perry Pictures 


ORDER NOW for November and December picture study, 
ana for Christmas gifts. 


So inexpensive, and so educa- 
" Se tional, and of 
nee, great value as 





aids inteach- | | constitutional convention of 1787 will be 
ing art, lit- z : z 

erature, his- | | dramatized. The NBC University of the 
gne cent | | Air is responsible for production in one of 
ize. x3Y2. . 

Two Cent the series, “Home Is What You Make It,” 
Size. 5/2 x8, ‘ ; 
Minimum or- 12:30-1:00 pM, Eastern Standard Time, 


der 60 cents. 


Beautiful re- Saturday, November 9g. Participants in- 






ade iia productions of . . 
ce fF the world’s | | clude representatives of the National Edu- 
“Can't You Talk” Holmes = P cory . A ee d h A : 
—_— today for 30 pictures Petey the Christmas cation ssociation = an the merican 
story, each 522 x 8; or 30 madonnas; or 30 art subjects; j . j 
or 30 for children. You will be pleased with them. ; Legion. The General Federation of Wom- 


64-page catalog with 1600 miniature illustrations in it, 
for FIFTEEN cents, 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


en’s Clubs and the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association join the NEA, the 
American Legion, and the U. S. Office of 
Education in sponsorship of this broadcast. 


Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


16MM SOUND FILMS 


Educational—Recreational 


Detroit Schools Get FM 


%On avevst 13 the Detroit board of 
education took action to insure an FM 
broadcasting station for its public schools 
in the near future. 

The call letters of WDTR have been 
accepted and the station engineer, Dean 
C. Cook of Nolan Intermediate School, 
has been employed. Altho the station is 
new, this is the rith year of participation 
in radio broadcasts by the Detroit board 
| of education. The purpose of the broad- 
| casts is to supplement the work of the 
| classroom and to fortify good teaching. 


NEA Broadcast Ends 


% “Tue Schools Are Yours” closed Sep- 
tember 7 with the final broadcast of a 
series of 13 programs. When the series 


| Continued on page 543] 


Write for free catalogues 


AUDIO FILM LIBRARIES 
354 Bloomfield Ave. Montclair, N. J. 





PAN AMERICANISM PLAYS 


Plays on Bolivar, Miranda, San Martin, O’Higgins, 
Dom Pedro II, Father Hidalgo, Jose Marti; also 
other plays. 35¢ each—three plays for $1.00, 
minimum order. Send for descriptive card. 


PAN AMERICAN DRAMATIC PRESS, DEPT. J 
Box 27, Highbridge Station, New York 52, N. Y. 


Write for free 
sample copy of 


SCHOOLS 


—a weekly service on veterans affairs, prepared by 
the Editors of the Veterans Edition of ARMY TIMES. 
Written for schools, colleges, service officers, guid- 


VET-LETTER 


ance centers. By subscription, $10 per year; trial 
subscription, $3 for three months postpaid. 


ARMY TIMES, 1419 Irving St., N.W., Wash. 10, D.c. 




























































As long as you live 
you'll remember your Winter 


in FLORIDA 


Come to Florida this winter! As long 
as you live you'll remember . . . lazy hours 
of relaxation on broad, white beaches . . 
swimming in the sun-warmed surf in 
January . . . day after sunshiny day of 
healthful, outdoor recreation. You'll recall 
vividly your visits to Florida’s famous 
attractions, the parks, springs and gardens, 
the thrilling spectator sports. Forever 
bright in your memory will be the palms 
and pines, the flowers and blue waters. 
Plan now—for this Florida winter you'll 
always remember, 





and so is THIS 


Remember this, too, about Florida. It 
is a great place to live as well as to play. 
Imagine picking oranges off of your own 
trees right in your own backyard. Imagine 
being able to enjoy all of Florida’s sports 
and recreation, not for just a few weeks 
each year, but right around the calendar. 
Florida living is healthful, outdoor living. 
And Florida’s sensible tax laws are as kind 
to moderate, fixed incomes as its climate 
is to your health . . . For your retirement 
home, look first to Florida. 


a) THE SUNSHINE STATE 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


State of Florida, 
530 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Please send me colorful Florida booklet. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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[Continued from page 542] 
on the air June 15, 110 stations of 


ent ? 
. National Broadcasting Company had 


sgreed to carry the program locally. When 
the series ended, 131 NBC stations were 
carrying it. This was the largest number 
of stations carrying any sustaining pro- 


gram. 


WAR AND PEACE 


Recourse to War Would Plunge 
World Deeper into Famine and 


Destruction 
Tuo it appears we are on the way to 
eventual war with Russia, I am one of 
those who hope and believe it can be 
avoided... 

We might be able to win the war; we 
probably would, especially if it came before 
the Russians developed the atomic bomb. 
But it would be only another such victory 
as we have already won, leading to worse 
chaos and other conflicts. What would 
probably follow would be a succession of 
minor wars thruout Europe and Asia. You 
cannot expand disorder, intensify famine, 
and, at the same time, reduce strife... . 

We are an impatient people, interested 
primarily in our own affairs and unwilling 
to waste time bothering ourselves with 
those of others. Yet time and patience are 
essential to the solution of the tremendous 
confusion of problems that beset the con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia.—sENATOR EL- 
BERT D. THOMAS Of Utah, chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee and member 


of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
U.S. Senate. 


Worth Thinking About 


& Tue thought of war will sit like a giant 
over all human affairs for the next twenty 
years. It will say to all of us: 
Set your houses in order; if you squab- 
ble among yourselves, litigate, snatch 
profits, and shirk obligations, I will come 
again. T have taken all your young men 
between eighteen and fifty, and killed and 
maimed each as I please, millions of them. 
Ihave wasted your substance contemptu- 
ously. Now you have multitudes of male 
children between the age of nine and nine- 
ten running about among you. And 
behind them come millions of babes. But 
80 on muddling, each for himself, and his 
Parish, and his family, and none for all the 
4 — the old way, stick to your 
- make no concessions, no sacrifices. 
‘egadiges: squabble, and _ presently 
‘edge a and take all that fresh 
ite and squeeze it into a red 
[Continued on page 544] 
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to your claims, each one of | 


YOUR PUPILS WILL WANT TO BE 
Good Citizens «4 Good Neighbors 


TEACH -O-FILMSTRIPS 
are particularly valua- 
ble for classroom use be- 
cause they make learn- 
ing and teaching easier. 
Each filmstrip was con- 
ceived, planned and 
written by experienced 
teachers. 

Each is a self-con- 
tained teaching unit with 
motivation, concept 
teaching, problems and 
questions for discussion. 
Combined with unbreak- 
able vinylite TEACH-O- 
DISCS they constitute an 
integrated sight and 
sound teaching device 
that produces splendid 
classroom results. The 
two kits described on 
this page are excellent ex- 
amples. You may order 
them in coupon below. 





—S 


SAFETY KIT: Another group of audio- 
visual teaching aids based on the Irving 
Caesar book of 19 songs. These deal with 
safety habits and help develop an alert, 
safety -conscious attitude. For Primary 


Grades. 

Kit is made up of (a) 
5 black-and-white TEACH- 
O-FILMSTRIPS—$3 each, 
(b) 2 unbreakable vinylite 
12-inch double-face TEACH- 
O-DIscs in album $6, (c) 
the book, “Sing a Song of 
Safety” containing words 
and music of the 19 songs 
fully illustrated, School 
Price, $1.25. Full Kit Price, 
$22.25. Use coupon at right 
to order. 


TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS READY SOON 


Primary Arithmetic (for use 
in Primary Grades), 6 film- 
strips, black and white. 
$18.00 
Community Helpers (for 
use in Primary Grades), 6 
filmstrips, black and white. 
$18.00 
American History (for use 
in Middle Grades), 8 film- 
strips, black and white. 
$24.00 
English Literature (for use 
in Junior and in Senior High 
Schools), 3 filmstrips, black 
and white . « oon 


Foods and Nutrition (for use 
in Junior High er ‘a 


filmstrips, color 


steligg @ 
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FRIENDSHIP KIT: A group of audio- 
visual teaching aids based on Irving 
Caesar’s sensational book “Sing a 
Song of Friendship.” 19 delightful 
and easily-understood songs that stress 
the importance of World Friendship 


and Human Rights. For use in Middle 


Kit is made up of 3 main elements: 
(a) 5 color TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS — 
$5 each, (b) 4 unbreakable vinylite 
12-inch double-face TEACH-O-DISCs 


only $38.50. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
DIVISION 


POPULAR SCIENCE PUBLISHING CO. 


in album, $12, (c) The book, “Sing a 
Song of Friendship” containing words 
and music of 19 songs fully illustrated, 
School Price, $1.50. Full Kit Price, 





NEAJ-11 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


I WISH TO ORDER the audio-visual teaching aids checked 


below: 


FRIENDSHIP KIT 

(1 5 TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 
in color, 4 12-inch double- 
face records, and Irving Cae- 
sar’s ‘Sing a Song of Friend- 
ship’ —Complete Kit, $38.50 


SAFETY KIT 

(1 5 TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 
in black-and-white, 2 12- 
inch double-face records, 
and Irving Caesar’s “Sing a 
Song of Safety’’—Complete 
Kit, $22.25 


I wish to order the following separate elements of the 
FRIENDSHIP or SAFETY kits: (prices are listed in descrip- 


tion above) 


(0 PAYMENT ENCLOSED {J C.O.D. 


() BILL 


Please send me information about: 


(] TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 


( TEACH-O-DISC Classroom 


Recordings 7 
00 Tri-Purpose Projector 


Name 


Nae OF SCHOOE.....0ccccessesseses 
GGBGIE MOUS sicsssisassscceesecis 
VC EE OPC TTT TORT 


0 Portable Electric Phono- 
graph and Dual-speed 
machines (33-1/3 and 
78 r.p.m.) 


Ce eee I icsecnnaasabanecneck 
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jam between my fingers and mix it with 
the mud of the trenches and feast on it 
before your eyes.”—H. G. WELLS during 


World War 1. 


Here’s Where Teachers Come In 


%* Ir 1s not a soft-hearted job of teaching 
us to love our enemies, or even our friends; 
it is a hard-headed job of sharing the same 
world with all sorts of people, whether we 


particularly like them or not. And sharing 
implies justice, and justice implies some 
kind of worldwide organization to pro- 
nounce and enforce judgment; and this in 
turn demands, in addition to our best 
brains, the support of the plain people of 
the world, in all countries and of all races. 

Here is where the teachers come in— 
teachers in school, where everything has 
to be learned by children, and also teachers 
out of school, where so much has to be 
unlearned by adults. The 
preacher, the radio commentator, all are 


writer, the 


teachers in this wider sense. Their task is 
not only to sell our democratic way of life 
to the defeated nations, but to sell our- 
selves a new concept of the future. There 
will be no lucky nations in the next war. 
“One world” has come, for good or evil, 
whether we like it or not.—jyAMEs HILTON 


in This Week. 


United Nations Preamble 


% Tue poster of the United Nations Pre- 
amble, which appeared on the cover of the 
October 1945 JouRNAL, is available free on 
request while the supply lasts. Write to 
Section 2, NEA Journa, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Hiroshima Story 


% Ow avcust 31, for the first time, the 
New Yorker devoted the entire space of 
one issue to a news story—the striking ac- 
count of the dropping of the world’s first 
atomic bomb—which John Hersey wrote 
from eye-witness stories. 

This 30,000-word news record will be 
published in book form by Knopf in the 


near future. 


Education Is Vital to Our Security 


ye Apmirat Chester Nimitz asserted be- 
fore the Veterans of Foreign Wars con- 
ference that the best immediate invest- 
ment this nation can make for its own 
security is an investment in brains—brains 
to solve the problems of the future. “In 
this, the colleges and universities have a 
great responsibility, for it is at these insti- 
tutions that technical skills vital to our 
security are learned. Education will always 
be the greatest weapon of all for without 
it, none other is possible.” 





HERE AND TH ERE 
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Associated Universities, Inc. 


% THe world’s largest cyclotron 
synchrotron and a uranium pile f 
ducing radioactive elements for laboratory 
work are planned for the new Associated 
Universities, Inc., that is going to turn the 
former army camp at Camp Upton, New 
York, into an atomic research center 
Philip M. Morse, professor of physics * 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 
the newly appointed director of seseaech, 


Global Alphabet 


¥%& Encuisu can be made the world lan. 
guage thru the use of the global alphabet, 
says Robert L. Owen. The global alphabet, 
developed by former Senator Owen, has 
37 letters, one sound only for each, and no 
letter is ever silent. The name of each 
global letter is its sound. 

According to its originator, the global 
alphabet can be learned in two hours. 
With it any language can be typed, read 
easily, pronounced and spoken, including 
Russian, Chinese, and Japanese, Type. 
writers with the special global alphabet 
are now in use. Further information may 
be secured by addressing Robert L. Owen, 

[Continued on page 548] 
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ONCE you see and 
hear this magnifi- 
cent 16mm film, 
we think you will 
quickly agree that 
no ofganization 
can afford to miss 
it. It is a powerful 
emotional appeal for racial and demo- 
cratic tolerance. The members of your 
audience will be just as enthusiastic over 
the lesson it teaches as they are about 
Frank Sinatra. The famous song of demo- 
cratic thought which gives the film its 
title—and its force—is beautifully sung by 
Sinatra to a group of youngsters. Pro- 
duced by Frank Ross, directed by Mervin 
LeRoy, and released by RKO, this picture 
is not only outstanding entertainment, 
but an extraordinary force for good. 
Rental price for this ten-minute film is 
only $1.50. 
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Frank Sinatra 


Starring in RKO’s film on racial tolerance 


“The House | Live In’ 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS—A wide selection of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films (formerly known as Erpi Classroom Films )—Over fifty 1-reel subjects on 
Biology, Economics, Geography, Geology, Government, History, Nature Study, Sports, 


and Vocations—$1.50 each. 


THE MARCH OF TIME—NOW AV AILABLE—Twenty-six The March of Time 
subjects—Rental : 13 minutes or less, $2.00; 14 minutes or more, $3.00 (write for descriptive, 


illustrated booklet). 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS SUBJECTS—Over a hundred classroom sub- 
jects, including literary classics, from the studios of Columbia Pictures, M-G-M, Para- 


mount, RKO, Twentieth Century-Fox, and Warner Brothers, made available through 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., as a public service. 

NEW JULIEN BRYAN PRODUCTIONS—Seven new Julien Bryan productions 
on Poland and Russia (write for descriptive, illustrated folder). 


ALSO—SELECTED ENTERTAINMENT FILMS: 


Features e 


Cartoons e 


Comedies 


A HUNDRED FREE FILMS! 


Write for the 1946-1947 edition of the CATALOG OF SELECTED MOTION PICTURES, listing over 1300 films to Dept. 7S 







(YMCA. MOTION/PICTURE BUREAU) 





FiLMs | 


351 TORK ST., SAN FRANCISCO 2  * 1700 PATTERSON AVE., DALLAS} 


& 
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NOW YOU CAN GET 
l6mm. SOUND-ON-FILM 


DIRECT FROM 


‘ es 
: ae Me 
<a gS 
ts * oor ae 
£3 oe seal 
ee * 
v/ w/ ce 


RKO RADIO PICTURES proudly (Streaae 


announces the non-theatrical dis- 

NNoL ; SEND 
tribution of its features and short THE 
subjects through COUPON 


21 PROFESSIONAL OFFICES (bub 
Now all of the great RKO ~ K O 
RADIO 


product is available through 
an RKO division planned ADI 


and organized solely for PICTURE 
service to YOU! | 














os s i ‘ Lae ee ee a Pa Sea ae fe: Big 
ais ER A aE, RRS EI : es ie ae 





To: RKO RADIO PICTURES, Inc., 


EXTRAS 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
} New York 20, N.°Y. (Attention 16MM Division) 
/WALT DISNEY’s 


PRODUCTIONS ‘ Without obligation, please send me all necessary information about 
IN GLORIOUS TECHNICOLOF obtaining 16MM sound film service from RKO. 
ARE COMING TOO! 

EXCLUSIVE .s: NAME _ 


(EE 
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5 NEW COLOR 





UND FILMS 














WHAT IS 
SCIENCE? 


Introduces through two chile 
dren conducting simple exe 
periments and observations 
in their home the basic con- 
cepts of the scientific method. 
Educationa| collaborator: Dr. 
N. E. Bingham, Northwestern 
University. 


FRED MEETS 
A BANK 


Fred visits the bank with his 
father and learns about the 
various services rendered the 
community. Educational col- 
laborators: Prof. |. Owen 
Foster, Indiana University, 
and Frederick G. Neel, Cane 
terberry College. 


THE SECRETARY'S 
DAY 


Sust what is the work of a 
secretary? This film answers 
that question, showing the 
responsibilities and duties of 
a secretary during a typical 
day. Educational collabora- 
tor: Dr. Peter L. Agnew, New 
York University. 


THE SECRETARY 
TAKES DICTATION 


{n an actual office situation, 
the skills and consequent re- 
sponsibilities of a secretary 
taking dictation are com- 
pared with those of a stenog- 
rapher. Educational collab- 
orator: Dr. Peter L. Agnew, 
New York University. 


THE SECRETARY 
TRANSERIBES 


This film follows a secretary 
through the transcription of a 
day's notes, depicting gen- 
eral skills of transcription 
organization, as well as 
detailed techniques. Educa- 
tional collaborator: Dr. Peter 
L. Agnew, New York Uni- 
versity. 















ever growing library 


FILMSTRIPS 
CORONET’S 10th Anniversary Filmstrip 


Series offers every month one 25-frame roll 
of a selected Picture Story from Coronet 
Magazine and one 40-frame roll of a timely 
safety education subject produced in col- 
laboration with the National Safety Council 
and the Society for Visual Education. For the 
complete series of sixteen Filmstrips, $12.00. 


_ 





Celebrating the tenth birthday of Coronet Magazine, Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films announces the addition of five new subjects to its 


of 16 mm. sound-and-color motion pictures. 


Characteristic of colorful Coronet films, these new reels fill a definite 
need in education, and fit into standard curricula. Preview prints are 
available to those interested in making selections for purchase. 
Write for complete catalog. 


SLIDES 
2” x 2” KODACHROME SLIDES of all the 


famous Coronet Magazine Color Features. 
With order, specify page number and 
month of issue. Each, 50 cents. 










“WRITE TO: CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 
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10th ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


LRN 


Enter your School Subscrip- 
tion now—so you and your 
pupils will not miss the big 
November issue—celebrat- 
ing Coronet’s tenth birth- 
day. Just think—204 pages 
sparkling with color pic- 
tures, articles, stories; 
quizzes. 


40 NEW AMERICANA COVER —The first in a series of distinctive new double-size cover designs, 
painted especially for Coronet by leading American illustrators. 
EXTRA 


PAGES THE TEN COMMANDMENTS—Presented in full color by two great artists: Arthur Szyk, 


master of the medieval art of illumination, and Robert Riggs, one of America’s most forceful 


TO B R | N G painters. 12 pages. 


YO U WASHINGTON, D. C.—the first of a colorful new series depicting America’s cities. Impressive 
color photographs of the Shrine of America’s Past and Symbol of its Future. 8 pages. 
SPECIAL 


EDUCATION AGAINST DEATH—A timely round-up article by James D. Woolf telling how 
FEA TURES some of our states are teaching children safety habits. 


LIKE BEHIND THE ROOSEVELT RIDDLE—Close-up highlights of F.D.R.’s fabulous career, con- 


densed from Elliott Roosevelt’s “As He Saw It” and six other best sellers. A classroom “must” for 
T H E S E ° America’s schools. 45 pages. 


SCHOOL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN Your students may buy CORONET 


at just 15c¢ a copy—40% less than the regular price of 25c... You receive the monthly 
Teacher's Guide to Coronet free... You also receive a free desk copy of CORONET each 
month. Your order may be increased, decreased, or cancelled at any time... You will receive 


full credit for unsold copies—you need only return the front covers to us... CORONET will 
be glad to bill you monthly. 


~~ 


WRITE TO: Education Department, CORONET MAGAZINE 32% 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 328 


ORS 


> 


ae ae 2: “ 
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[Continued from page 544] 


president, World Language Foundation, 
2400 16th Street Northwest, Washington 
g, D.C. 


The Seven Wonders 


% ALTHo men have argued about the 
seven wonders of the world for more than 
21 centuries, the seven wonders of the 
inventive world have been relatively un- 
noticed and neglected. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica calls as the most important of 
all human inventions the invention-dis- 
covery that plants can be grown from 
seeds, resulting in the first primitive agri- 
culture, producing a regular harvest in- 
stead of a risky catch-as-catch-can food 
supply. 

Second in practical.importance was the 
discovery of how to control fire. Third 
place goes to the invention of pottery 
dishes. Pottery made it possible to cook 
and store food more successfully, giving 
prehistoric man more incentive to set up 
permanent housekeeping near his cached 
food supply. 

From ancient Babylonia or Indo-Persia 
came two additional inventions of great 
and the 
measurement, 
weight, time, and money—the bases on 


human importance: writing 


invaluable standards of 


which modern life is organized. 





Only two of the seven greatest inven- 
tions were made in modern times—food 
canning, which reduced man’s dependence 
on the annual and local harvest, and the 
Louis Pasteur germ theory. 

Perhaps, the Britannica adds, the seven 
wonders of the inventive world can now 
annex an eighth—atomic fission. 


From Civics Class to 
Community Action 


¥% Newspaper readers will recall the elec- 
tion battle of August 1 in Athens, Tennes- 
see, when armed McMinn County GI’s 
prevented theft of their election victory. 
According to George Kennedy, a Wash- 
ington Star reporter who went to Athens 
to investigate the situation, the veterans 
say that their revolt against the county 
political machine got its start in their 
highschool civics class taught by Fred 
Pruett. 

Pruett, a navy lieutenant in World War 
II and a lawyer, taught civics in the 
Athens Highschool from 1936 to 1940. 
He taught his students, the present GI’s, 
how county government works when ob- 
solete rules are used for personal advan- 
tage by a political machine. 

Now that the GI’s have defeated the 
old machine, they have led in the organi- 
zation of a Good Government League 
which has as its goal to see that the county 





the-minute professional library. 


| ALSO 


ten annual payments of $10 each. 


Realize Your Ambition 


Every progressive teacher aspires to have a Life Membership in the National Education Association. 
It symbolizes high professional spirit and enables the holder to build up systematically a modern up-to- 


a. A Gold Pin or Lapel Button 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Givens: Please enrol me as a Life Member of the National Education Association on the deferred payment ool 
I understand that this will entitle me to receive FOR LIFE the NEA Journal, the Resear¢ 


Bulletins, and the annual Volume of Addresses and Proceedings, also an engraved certificate, membership card, and gold emblem. 
Kindly send these to me at the address indicated below. 


Every Life Member receives for life: 


a. The NEA Journal—29 issues a vear. 
b. The NEA Research Bulletin—4 issues a year. 
c. The annual Volume of Addresses and Proceedings. 


~a significant svmbol, worn with pride. 

A Life Membership Card—one of the most greatly prized identification credentials 

members of the teaching profession. 

c. A Special Life Membership Certificate—beautiful, significant and suitable for framing and hanging 
on the wall of the home, schoolroom or office. 


USE THIS APPLICATION TODAY ——————--—-——-—-—"---"-""" 


Enclosed please find $10, first instalment. 





government, in the hands oj a well 
trained, well-informed : 


SToup ot official 
r ‘ 5 OMctals. 
is kept responsible to the people 




















FINANCE AND SALARIES 


The Public § peaks 


%& Many articles in magazines and news 
papers during the early fall months } 
called attention to the national teacher 
shortage and the necessity for aad 
teachers salaries. We quote from a few of 
these statements in the items which fol 
low. You may wish to have some of then 
reprinted in your local newspaper, 


lave 


Increasing 


them 


Mrs. Roosevelt on Teachers Salaries 


¥& THeEreE are two professions which evi. 
dently no longer appeal to either men o; 
women, and yet in the past they were the 
two ~which drew the most intelligent peo- 
ple—people who wanted not only to make 
money but to be of real service in the 
world. One is the teaching profession and 
the other is the nursing profession, 

In the teaching profession, it is especially 
difficult to get men, who feel that they 
must earn an adequate living for them- 
selves and their families. Even women, 
however, are not going into this profession 
the way they once did. The World Con- 

[| Continued on page 550| 
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is catalog 


» Ja 


7 


time now 
to reserve the films 
you may wish to show 


masterpieces of America’s foremost 

film producers, a great variety of educational 
films, and dozens of short subjects and 
cartoons are cataloged in this book. Every 
one is available from Films Incorporated 

for showing on 16-mm school projectors. 

By making cancellable-film-reservations 
immediately, you can assign to films an 
important part of your program burden, 


your free catalog is ready now. 

To receive it promptly mail the coupon. 

Then, even if your plans are only tentative, 
don't hesitate to make reservations. The sooner 
you do the surer you are to get the popular 
features when you prefer them. 





Please send me my free copy of the School List catalog. 





i 
i : 


t ms incorporated 


New York 18—330 W. 42nd St. : 
Chicago 1—64 E, Lake St. @ Portland 12, Ore.—611 N. Killamook St. bs 
Dallas 5—109 N. Akard St. €:ims OE a a ee 
Los Angeles 14—1709 W. Eighth St. sneer peraeee 
Atlanta 3—101 Marietta St. m San Francisco 4—68 Post St. oe 







> 





Name 











AOE TSC ima a ieee nd eee aes eee besten S| 


We have the use of a 16-mm. 
{_] sound [} silent projector | 


MAIL COUPON TO ADDRESS NEAREST YOU 
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Just off the Press! 


A STUDY IN 


Reconstructive 
Mental Hygiene 


BY 


A. Adolphe Linke 
N.D., B.S. 





An unique, practical book of distinctly 
classical nature; highly constructive and in- 
spiring. 

It will prove a revelation to all who aspire 


to mind — and efficiency. Mental 
and physieal hygiene as it can be practiced 


by the individual—young and old, in all 
walks of life—is neatly explained and dem- 
onstrated. x . 

It conveys much sound psychological ad- 
vice which will readily appeal and which 
should be easily assimilable for the lay 
reader. It is bound to prove a source of 
profound gratification regardless of the 
state of one’s well-being. 

It is a handsomely cloth-bound book of 
249 pages, consisting of four parts and em- 
bracing forty-one illuminating, fascinating 
chapters. 

The price is $3.00 a copy. Order today 
at the store or from the publishers. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston 15, Massachusetts — 


Send for 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR CHILD’S TEETH” 


Shows how to make ‘‘Care of Teeth’’ 
a fascinating pupil-pastime. Full of 
teaching material. Send 10c for copy. 
With it we will senc 















SE catalog of 


dental! health material listing booklets, 
pamphlets, posters, lays, charts, 
stories, graded reading and coloring 


seatwork. 


American Dental Association 
Dept. N-11 212 E. Superior St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 





STANDARD TESTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Specimen Set Aptitude Tests 
Specimen Set for High Schools and Colleges. . 


Specimen Set for Elementary Schools 
Send for Catalog 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE NEW YORK 


REDIKUT LETTERS 
Die Cut Cardboard Letters 


For Signs, Posters, Displays, Exhibits, Bulle- 
tin Boards, etc. Popular sizes, styles and colors, 
Wriie for samples, folder and prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 
2902 W. 76th St. Los Angeles 43, Calif. 














LEARN FOUR WORDS A DAY IN A SYSTEMATIC 
WAY! For Better Reading, for Better Thinking, 
for Better Speaking in American High Schools— 
yes, FOR BETTER JOBS!—It’s Smart to Study the 
New MARKHART VOCABULARY BUILDER! Order 
your complete 5-day examination set (grades 8-12) 


today—NOW! 1 Markhart Vocabulary Service, Pres- 
ton, Idaho. 





CAROL MUSIC CHARTS 


: are used 
by discerning music teachers 


WRITE for illustrated folder NOW 
CAROL MUSIC CHART CO. 


Box 21T, Lefferts, Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 





[Continued from page 548] 
ference of Teachers, held recently at Endi- 
cott, New York, showed that this was a 
major difficulty in all English-speaking 
countries. Great Britain, Canada, and the 
United States have the biggest shortages, 
but the shortage in the profession exists all 
over the world. 

It is a major catastrophe for the future.. 
One of our metropolitan newspapers says 
that the first thing to do is to give teachers 
adequate pay. This unfortunately cannot 
be done unless thruout our communities 
we change the status of the teacher. In the 
past, even in the early days of this country, 
the traveling teacher—who had only a few 
books and only taught here and there for a 
few weeks at a time—was given a stand- 
ing and was looked upon with such deep 
respect that his position was envied by all. 

With the growth of our material and 
industrial civilization, this respect for 
learning has changed. Teaching must 
bring returns nearly comparable with 
those in business for teaching to be a re- 
spected profession and attract able young 
people. 

In addition, the teaching profession will 
have to be granted freedom of thought 
and action. Schoolboards cannot control 
the minds of their teachers. No one with 
selfrespect will be a teacher under such 
circumstances——Washington Daily News. 


Physicist on Teachers Salaries 


%& Cuarcine that there is more financial 
incentive for a young man to seek to be a 
milkman or a janitor than a highschool 
science teacher, Paul E. Klopsteg, chair- 
man of the American Institute of Physics, 
declares that American youth cannot be 
properly educated until teachers are paid 
higher salaries. 

“Teachers salaries have advanced little 
in recent years, while incomes in other 
occupations have risen by leaps and 
bounds. The discrepancy between teachers 
salaries and incomes in other occupations 
is much wider in the United States than 
in other countries. 

“We cannot hope to retain or advance 
our scientific superiority in the dawning 
atomic age unless this weakness in our 
society is overcome. ... Many milk de- 
liverers receive more than twice as much 
in wages and commissions,” 


The Sure Cure 


% Tue latest shortage to be reported in 
these parts is a shortage of public-school 
teachers. The reason for the shortage is not 
too difficult to determine. It is more acute 
in the towns than in the cities, in the lower 
than the upper grades... . This is be- 
[Continued on page 553] 


P. eace Begins 
on Our Street 


Ercur little boys threw their toy 
guns into a bonfire in Forest Park. 
Illinois, on September 2, and signed 
a treaty which said: “Peace begins 
on our street.” — 

A little old lady watched the 
ceremony with glistening eyes. She 
was Miss Anna Grace Sawyer, 68, 
an amateur student of foreign 
affairs and child psychology. 

She had organized the peace con- 
ference and demobilized the small 
army that fought its battles on the 
spacious grounds around her house. 

She liked to have the children 
play in her yard, even if they did 
trample the flowers once in a while. 
But there was one thing she didn’t 
like. 

“No guns, kiddies! No guns!” she 
would cry from her window. 

But big brothers were home from 
the war with guns and talk of guns, 
So the kiddies whittled their own 
toy guns. 

One twilight, as the little lady 
with graying hair was tending her 
flowers, she heard: 

“Bang! Bang! . . . You're dead!” 

There was a rustling in the bushes. 

“Boys!” Miss Sawyer called. 
“Why don’t you come on out, and 
we'll have a little talk and lots of 
fun. Different fun.” 

The dead came to life and the 
enemy became friendly and _ the 
little old lady talked softly as the 
twilight deepened. She told of the 
pain guns cause. She told of exciting 
but peaceful adventures. 

“Now, would you like to put your 
guns in this bushel basket?” she 
asked, They would. And did. Fight 
boys disarmed themselves of 12 guns. 

“IT suggest,” said the little old 
lady, “that we have a nice big bon- 
fire and burn them all up.” 

It was fun burning the guns. It 
was fun when the little old lady led 
them to a little green table beside 
the sand box. There lay a piece ot 
brown paper with paper flowers at 
the corners. Scrawled in crayon was: 

“Peace begins on our street . ++ 
Elgin Ave. Boys’ Peace Club. Our 
world would be better without guns 
and with more fairness and kindness 
oo» Sagned ... 

They signed it: Jimmy, Jackie, 
Jerry, and John, Milton, John, Ralph, 
and Richard.—Washington Daily 
News. 
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HOW TO PLANT 
AN ATTITUDE 


| Long before the first pussy wil- 

lows appear, little boys and girls 
in the first grade of one Midwestern 
school are raising vegetables .. . 
e cabbage and tomato seedlings, 
which Mother can transplant! 





This is another project worked 





be simply some shredded stuff 
called cole slaw. But cabbage as a 
classroom hobby is something else. 
It’s a tiny seed, transformed by 
soil and water and sunshine into 
a flourishing plant. It’s also a good 
source of Vitamin C, which helps 
build strong bones and teeth... 
and a source of other Vitamins 
and minerals which help to make 
you healthy! 


having ‘‘poor’’ intake of “Group 2” 
foods. (citrus fruits, tomatoes, cab- 
bage, salad greens) during one week. 
The 1946 spot recheck showed this 
figure reduced to 31.2% following a 
year of nutrition teaching. Far from 
perfect, of course ... but surely a 
step in the right direction. 


For information about this pro- 
gram—facts, ideas, plans and 





r out in a group of test schools which materials adaptable to any cur- 
e have given more than a year to But theories are cheap, and you riculum—please write: 

. experimental work in nutrition. have a right to ask, ‘““How does . 

i C. pee 1 hi 4? I General Mills, Inc. 
d an you see this through the such teaching succeed: nm one a 

. eyes of a six-year-old? r Midwestern schools, a 1945 

S f ] ai old: Cabbage, g ied of tdi é tes ? Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
; astound on the dinner table, may _— study showed 49.4% of all students COPYRIGHT 1946—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
t 

d EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 

ot s = s 

at ; 
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MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 





BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
...natural whole-grain or 
enriched or restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 









poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 


GRE 5 = OE epee = = 
255 ~- dep YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- 

Tew, some cooked aoe GRAPEFRUIT... or row VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
Dies ac “ — cabbage or salad greens. . raw, dried, cooked, or dried milk. One quart 
1€, serving a do ; ast one = Atleastone servingaday. frozen or canned. Two or (or its equivalent) a day for 
h more servings a day. children and expectant or 
) ) nursing mothers; one pint 
ily a day for all others. 

each week. 
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permit. 


In addit : ‘ . 
"ion, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk 
(fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


Ice cream makes a substantial contribution to 
the body’s food needs. An average serving of 
vanilla ice cream provides about 1/6 of the 
calcium needed by an adult daily, and generous 
amounts of other minerals found in milk. 


It also contributes vitamin A and Riboflavin 
(vitamin G), two important nutrients. Fruits, 
nuts and other added ingredients in accordance 
with their nutrient content increase the food 
value of ice cream. 


A non-profit, educational organization pro- 
moting national health through a better 
understanding of dairy foods and their use. 


It’s seldom you find a food so nutritious that 
can taste so delicious, too! Yet ice cream’s 
exhilarating flavor and cooling satisfaction are 
thoroughly relished by everyone. 


Ice cream fits into every menu, from bar- 
becue to banquet, and rightfully deserves the 
welcome reception it receives. 


No wonder medical authorities and nutrition 
experts concede to ice cream—the double 
dividend food —a place of prominence in the 
nation’s food supply. 


oi strest 


cane! >. 
“ow 6, yino's 
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use teachers are moving from the towns 
L 


to the 


cities, from the lower to the upper 


grades. eee ’ 
"tn other words, they are moving from 


the teaching jobs where the pay is very low 
to those where it is less low. The sure cure 
or this, as for manpower shortage, is 


higher 


pay. That may require a larger 


state contribution to local education. If so, 
the fact should be faced and acted upon. 
Everything else costs more in life today, 
and there is no reason why the Three R’s 
will be an exception —Boston Traveler. 


“Such 
*% AN 


Meager Remuneration” 


epiToRIAL in the Washington Post 


for September 15, with regard to the 
teacher shortage, pointed out that “the 
average salary of teachers in the country’s 
elementary and secondary schools last year 


was $ 


1975. Young men and women of 


high caliber and extended professional 
preparation do not care to devote their 


lives t 


o work affording such meager re- 


muneration. If we want them to teach our 
children, we shall have to provide them 


better 


pay.” 


Teacher Troubles 


% “Ovr schools need better teachers and 


our te 
article 


achers need much better pay.” An 
in Life for September 16 points 


out that teaching has become one of the 


poores 


t-paid professions, that there is 


therefore an alarming teacher shortage, 
and that “the first thing to do, obviously, 
is to assure teachers not only of a decent 


wage, 


hold ¢ 


but a wage that will attract and 
apable men and women and reward 


their undoubted devotion.” 


Futur 


x Accorpinc to the October issue of 


Coron 
dren j 


The p 


‘e Sabota ged 


et, “The future of America’s chil- 
s being sabotaged by their parents. 
arents of America are driving teach- 


ts trom their profession, leaving our chil- 


dren 





the w 

“Ne 
more 
enligh 
compe 
to mo 


ing ra 


and our country’s future as well] to 
hims of circumstance. 


ver has the youth of America been 


desperately in need of teaching and 
tenment. Yet today the shortage of 
‘tent teachers in the U.S. has risen 


re than 125,000—and is still climb- 
pidly!” 


— Harris, in his article, “Stop 
‘eating Your Children,” maintains that 


the ca 
of 


with t 
tive 


NEA 


use is underpay of teachers and lack 


social esteem.” Mr. Harris’ proposed 
solution is for the 


parents to get acquainted 


eachers, to make positions so attrac- 


that the cream of the crop will be at- 
tracted, 


and to urge the passing of na- 
[Continued on page 554] 
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STATUS AND PRACTICES 
OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Research Bulletin 
25 cents 


April 1946 
40 pages 


ORDER FROM 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Usual NEA discounts for quantity orders 
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Teach MORE students 


ORE AND MORE students want 
language instruction, and 
there are all too few new language 
teachers. Some method of stretching 
the instructor’s time is therefore 
imperative. 


Language departments of many 
leading schools, colleges and univer- 
sities are using the SoundScriber 
electronic recorder for language 
instruction, for lesson planning, 
drill and testing. Because of its 
flexibility, SoundScriber aids in 
teaching not only phonetics, but 
also usage and diction. 


The SoundScriber electronic re- 


S-T-R-E-T-CH your time 


USE 


JSOUND/SCRIBER 


Trade Mork 


ELECTRONIC DISC RECORDER 
ul 


corder records every shade of inflec- 
tion, every nuance of diction on 
paper-thin, unbreakable plastic 
discs. Thus the scope and effective- 
ness of live voice instruction is 
multiplied—and students’ compre- 
hension is increased by testing their 
own voice-recordings on inexpen- 
sive SoundScriber discs. 





SoundScriber will instantly repeat 
a word, a phrase, a sentence or an 
entire speech. The SoundScriber is 
light in weight, is readily portable 
from one classroom to another, and 
easy to operate. It is low in first 
cost and low in operating cost. 


Write for complete information 
on the ways in which the Sound- 
Scriber is being used by leading 
schools, colleges and universities. 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NE-3, New Haven 4, Connecticul 


NAME_.__. DEPARTMENT. 


SCHOOL—___ ADDRESS 
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d teachers and others in any type of edu- 

TEACHERS AGENCY pee Ba aa a ‘giving thought to where and 
in what field they can render the greatest serv- 

28 E. Jackson Blvd. ice. Excellent opportunities are available for 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


Offutional College of Cducation 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Mid-year: Feb, 3. 
Summer term: June 20. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 616-P EVANSTON, ILL, 


all who are qualified. Our service is nation-wide. 
Member N. A. T. A 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 

ALBERT Elementary Schools. Good 
TEACHERS candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York City -*¢ Hyde 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 


AGENCY 


Established 1885 





HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
« CHICAGO 4 





Wew Wonzons Teaching 


Suggestions we hope 


you 


A new student 


guidance method 


will find interesting and helpful 





through visual education 


— to meet the need for 
materials dealing with the 
most important phases of high 
school students’ personal 


and social adjustment... 


At last teachers may find it possible 
to put personal counseling on a 
group basis. Just brought out this 
month, under the title «« High School 
Guidance Series—Education Visual- 
ized,’’ is a scientifically prepared 
set of four texts and 132 related 
one-per-lesson colored charts with 
a display easel. 


This work provides readily applied 
materials which have been edited from 
the students’ own point of view, cover- 
ing adolescent adjustment problems 
from Study Habits and Dating on through 
Career Planning, Marriage and Prepara- 
tion for Adult Living. The four divisions 
allow for a continuing program over the 
four separate high school years. 


Dr. William E. Henry, Research Asso- 
ciate, Committee on Human Development, 
University of Chicago, and a co-editor 








as 
POPULARITY? 
Pas F 


of this new series, explains that through 
carefully prepared, informal questions 
it is now possible to stimulate whole 
groups of students toward solving their 
own problems through guided discus- 
sions and exchanging experiences with 
others having the same problems. 


For further information about this 
new teaching aid, just write to Dr. 
William E. Henry, in care of his pub- 
lishers, National Forum Inc., 407 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 


for complete chewing satisfaction 
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[Continued from page 553] 
tional legislation to better the lot of the 
teacher by assuring a minimum sal | 
$2400 yearly, a minimum anny 
$100, and a federal subsidy 
for those areas where local taxation is not 
sufficient to pay teachers these rates, 

The alternative, says Mr, Harris, seems 
to be the complete collapse of our school 
system and the deliberate sabot : 
our children’s future. 
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A TRIBUTE To... 


Ethel Perrin 


% Tue eleventh annual Gulick Medallion } 
Citation for Distinguished Service in 
Physical Education has been presented by 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation to 


Ethel Perrin of Brewster, New York. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD 


And Scotland Too 


¥%& “Epucation for the Atomic Age” js 
the theme for American Education Week 
1946. It is also the title of an editorial in 
the August 23 issue of The Scottish Edu- 
cational Journal. “Out of the welter of 
world chaos,” says the editorial, “the ABC 
of education is simply this—we must teach 
people how to live together—anywhere, 
under all conditions. The constant ques 
tion on the lips of teacher, inspector, and 
administrator must be: ‘Is our education 
adequate for the atomic age?’” 


POETRY 


Teacher 


¥%THeEre have been moments for tran- 
scending duty, 

And eloquent as throat of singing bird; 

Forever do I follow after beauty, 

And in these halls her sandal has been 
heard. 

The shade of passing doubt upon a brow. 

The light of understanding in an eye, 

The eager mind that grapples with the 
How 

And hurls its force upon the larger Why. 

I know the hush, the sudden still of 
wonder 

That falls like magic for a breathless space 

When veil of mystery is torn asunder 

And truth and youth are standing face to 
face. 

All these are mine, proud moments to 
member, 

When life is bitter rue or dying emt". 

Portland, Maint 


ber. 


—KATHARINE O'BRIEN, 
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MORE PUPIL-MILES PER DOLLAR 


CHEVROLET 
CHASSIS FOR 
Tol keke) mm: 05-3 4) 
COST LESS TO BUY 
TO RUN - TO KEEP 
DO MORE 
PER GALLON 


PER TRIP > PER DAY 


/ CHEVROLET) 


Cost per pupil-mile is—next to safety—the most important factor to 
be considered in the selection of school buses. Whether you are forced 
to economize because of limited appropriations, or in order to be able 
to expand school bus operation to serve more pupils, the one effective 
way is through lower cost per pupil-mile. That, of course, tells why 
Chevrolet chassis are preferred by so many school bus operators .. . 
because Chevrolets deliver the goods efficiently and punctually— 
whether the goods are merchandise or human beings . . . at lower cost 
per unit-mile—whether it’s ton-miles, passenger-miles or pupil-miles. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET CHASSIS 
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It’s usually a wise rule not to plan a chicken dinner 
before the eggs are hatched. 


But not always! 


If the “chicken dinner” represents your future, and 
the “‘eggs” are financial nest eggs—go ahead and plan! 


Especially if your nest eggs are U. S. Bonds—all the 
War Bonds you have bought—all the Savings Bonds you 
are buying. For your government guarantees that these 
will hatch out in just 10 years. 


Millions of Americans have found them the safest, 


Sometimes you can break a good rule! 





surest way to save money .. . and they’ve proved that 
buying Bonds on the Payroll Savings Plan is the easiest 
way to pile up dollars that anyone ever thought of. 


So keep on buying Savings Bonds. Buy them at 
banks, post offices, or on the Payroll Plan. You'll be 
building real financial security for yourself, your family, 
and your business. 


Best of all, you can count your chickens before they’re 
hatched . . . plan exactly the kind of future you want, 
and get it! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


The 
Advertising 
Council 
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Still at lowest 
prices in history! 





AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY! 





NOW quick 
DISPENSERS! 


While the cost of other packaging mas 
terials has skyrocketed, “SCOTCH” Cellulose TAPE 
is still selling at pre-war prices! 


Yes, sirl 





Make a list of all the places in your school where 

“SCOTCH” Tape’s speed and convenience will save 

time and trouble. Then order some big 2592-inch 

rolls from your supplier today; he can give you 
mediate delivery! 


&¢ 


Reg U S. Por Off 


OTCH 4 TAPE 


BRAND 


SEALS WITHOUT MOISTENING 





Position for immediat 


ke in 


Suse. Costs Only $1.75 





CH is the registered trade-mark for the adhesive tapes made in U. %. A. by 
MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


wee SAGs. og THE 3M COMPANY igescxcere 
900 Fauquier Avenue SAINT PAUL 6, COEESOTA , 


EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC 


a 


AGE 


These textbooks were successful in the test of wa: 


Medical Uses of Atomic Energy is the title of an article in the Atlantic Monthly which shows that atomic er 
medical advances has already saved more lives than were snuffed out by the bombs. 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1946 
Victory Edition. New chapter on Winning the Peace and on Methods 
of Adjusting Government to this new Atomic Age. Workbook with 
Teachers’ Manual. American Government was ordered by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. 

ERBE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 


Objective tests to accompany the above. 


MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and theit problems, 
Tests with Teachers’ Manual. 


TOWNSEND'S OUR AMERICA 
A new pictorial history for beginners in the fourth grade, meeting 
the requirements of the latest repore of the American Historical 
Association. 
WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 

gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our history 
which are an inspiration to the young. Workbook with Teachers’ 
Manual. New Edition. 


HUGHES' MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an account of the recent 
war, and studies readjustments to follow the war. Workbook and 
Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
1946 Edition. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
New printing. A chronological history, bringing events down to the 
present day, combined with a unit study of American institutions. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 


teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the democratic 
way of life. 1946 Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS 


A textbook on problems of democracy, 


GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
ral course in home economics, covering all features of this 
subject, 
GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
1946 copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and mentally, 
Food will build a new America! New Workbook. 


STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With Practical Applications. A diagnostic testing program to remedy 
deficiencies in arithmetic. Answer Book. 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 


for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the technical mathematics 
required in this atomic age. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 
Edgerton and Carpenter Algebras are the adopted books of the United States 
Marine Corps and the Philippines. 


2y through 


THE STULL HATCH VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviati 
out, and treat all peoples with amine ead ie ae 
Editions, Complete Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuais. alia 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar pro 


FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 


A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter on 
Dramatics. 


jJECtLON. Maps, 


MEADE'S BETTER ENGLISH | AND ji 


Refresher English Workbooks for the high school with exercises 
graded in difficulty and tests after each unit. 7" 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct English, The 
accompanying workbooks are entitled 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


THE QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance of 
aviation, which is featured throughout the series, with a history of 
aviation in the second reader, introducing General Doolittle, when he 
was a pilot. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds interest 
to the reading program trom the very first grade. A complete course 
of study by a practical teacher is available tor users of the Rainbow 
Readers. Workbooks for the first three grades now ready, 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 

OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in General Science. 
Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with Workbook, Tests and 
Teachers’ Manuals 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity and Machines sn 
Radio in the regular study of Physics. Atomic Energy !s treated. Work: 
book and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the U. S. Maritime Commission, 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY . 
brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of Chemistry. 
There are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the United States Marine 
Corps, 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an aviation 


editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
——_— 





